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UNIVERSITIES 


Are Now Teaching the Value of Life Insurance. 
In Selecting a Policy the School of 
Experience Points to 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Send Coupon for Information of Dividend- 
Bearing Policies 








Without committing myself to any action, | shall be glad to 
receive, free, particulars and rates of Participating Policies. 


Address 


NO cred ps doh BkkGSe es Marks eas bu cakn ss mesbueeeex beh 
Dept. 105. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


John F. Dryden Home Office AMO 
President Newark, N. J. $100.000 ro$I5 



































State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 





MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 
CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS 


STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES 





SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS 
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@ NEW and IMPORTANT @ 
ESSAYS 


PONKAPOG PAPERS 
By Thomas Batley Aldrich 


Narrow 12mo, $1.00, net. Postage extra 








A group of critical, autobiographical, and anecdotical Essays and Notes, all written with the 
rare literary skill which marks Mr. Aldrich’s work. 


THE GENTLE READER 
By Samuel M. Crothers 


T2mo, $1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.36 


Dr. Crothers’s humor is light and subtle, and is sure to appeal to cultivated readers. He here 
gives us ten chapters of wise and witty conversation, comment, and discussion. 


ESSAYS ON GREAT WRITERS 
By Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50, net. Postpaid, $1.64 
Nine scholarly essays dealing with Macaulay, Scott, Thackeray, Montaigne, and others. 


COMMENTS OF JOHN RUSKIN 
ON THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Compiled by George P. Huntington 
Crown 8vo, $1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.37 
Selections from Ruskin’s works, with an Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. 


THE CLERK OF THE WOODS 
By Bradford Torrey 


I6mo, $1.10, net. Postpaid, $1.20 





The record of a year in the woods and fields of New England in Mr. Torrey’s happiest vein. 


THE NEW EPOCH AS DEVELOPED 
BY THE MANUFACTURE OF POWER 


By George S. Morison 


I6mo, $1.00, net. Postage extra 





The author points out that the present age is marked by the capacity to manufacture power, 
to multiply and store up energy, and he points out its significance. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 
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Boarding School for Boys Morristown, New Jersey 
PRINCIPALS PRES. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

T. QUINCY BROWNE, Jr., Harvard, 788 CHARLES SCRIBNER 

ARTHUR P. BUTLER, 188 Pee . 

FRANCIS C. WOODMAN, a *s3 | Limited to Seventy Boys in Residence 














HOWE SCHOOL 


LIMA, INDIANA 





ROGERS HALL 
} SCHOOL £88, 






Thorough preparation for Harvard College, under 
experienced instructors. 





Healthfully located. Faces Rogers Fort 
Hill Park. Beautiful grounds devoted to 
outdoor sports. Golf, Tennis, Basket 
Ball, Field Hockey. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, and 
Mt. Holyoke. Each pupil a subject 
of personal care, influence, and in 
struction. For catalogue address 


MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL, 


Lowell, Mass. 





NUMBERS STRICTLY LIMITED 







For information or circulars address 


Reverend J. H. McKENZIE, Rector, 
Lima, INDIANA, 








Dr. CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, Trustee, 
226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


53 State Street, Boston, July 1, 1903 





LIABILITIES RESOURCES 
Capital Stock . . . : $1,000,000.00 | State of Massachusetts Bonds . . $100,000.00 
Surplus Fund (from Earnings . .  1,000,000.00 | City of Boston Bonds . . . . . 300,000.00 
Undivided Profits(net) . . . . . 442,038.31 Railroad and Other Bonds . . .1,444,077.98 
Deposits. . ... =. - - . 9,349,971.80 | Time Loans . . « « « w.626.552-24 
Demand Loans . > »ds20ieloS 
Cash in Office and in Banks . ~ -» 2,4 13:658:.26 
$11,792,010.11 $11,792,010.11 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Cc. F. ADAMS, 2p. SAMUEL CARR S. E. PEABODY. 
F. LOTHROP AMES. GORDON DEXTER. FRANCIS PEABODY, JR. 
HOBART AMES. EUGENE N. FOSS. ALBERT A. POPE. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. ELMER P. HOWE. N. W. RICE. 
CHARLES S. BIRD. DAVID P. KIMBALL. ROYAL ROBBINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. N. W. JORDAN. PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL. 
ISAAC T. BURR. JOHN LAWRENCE. CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 


OFFICERS 
N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
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Lay School of Harvard Qhiversity. 


> 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Parvard Hedical School. 


901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
LG 2 ot such persons, of suitable age and 





In and after June, If 
r science from a recognize 








1 ¢ e or scientin 





ch case. <All candidates are required 
» (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
en at the Medical School. 


lies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing: but all 







persons who ay i ed classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 
tud | l for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 


rhe course of study required in thi 
l I year 18g2 


ment was established at 


29, 1904, and ends on the last lay in June, 1g05. Instruction is 





th 
iven saching, and practical exerci tributed throughout the academic year. 
In th ! ogy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work 
rms a large part of the method ot instruction. 


fe 3 4 > 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
and Pathological Chemistry. 

Second Year First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. Anatomy, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

Third Year. Pheory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, (¢ 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, Mental Diseases. and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

Fourth Year. — Required studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, Hygiene, Legal Medi- 
cine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Anatomy, Advanced Histology, Histology of the Nervous System, 
Embryology, Comparative Pathology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gynecology, Dermatology, Neu- 
rology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative Obstetrics, and Clinical 
Microscopy. 

Requirements for a Degree.— Every candidate must be twenty-one vears of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 







’ediatrics, 


lical Surgery, Obstetrics, | 





examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, S100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations. and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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PHarvard Dental School 


1903-1904. 
The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In. 


struction which are found only in large cities. 
The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficie iber of patients to give every student abundant practice in al! 
T! f the Dental Hospit tford a sufficient number of patients to ; very student abundant pract l 





tthe year. During the year 1901-1902 Over 19,00¢ patients were treated for various dental 





branches of dentistry through« 
21,000 Operations were performed 


lesions and over 2 
a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 









Each student 1 
in the week, giving eac lent during each year 48o hours of practice in operative dentistry. 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-fifth year of the school begins Oct. 1, 1903. For further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Gilman School THE NATURE OF GOODNESS 


for Girls Also Called | By Prof. George H. Palmer 
‘The Cambridge School | Author of ‘‘ The Field of Ethics.” 
ee ee “The ‘ Field of Ethics’ showed us how with a tel 
without the drawbacks of city life. | scope to pick out our subject among the other subjects 
Resident pupils, $1,000. in the intellectual firmament. This book gives us a 
7 | cross-section of the subject itself under the microscope. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director. “Conscious self-sacrifice for worthy spiritual ends, 


wrought out through wise selectior of unconscious nat- 


Cambridge, Mass. 


ural means, shines through each section and binds every 








page into the unity of one splendid whole.” 


cs WILLIAM D. W. Hype. 
HOWARD SEMINARY $1.10, net. Postpaid, $1.21 


ee eee eng Nae Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers 
WEST BRIDGEWATER. . . MASS. 




















2; miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory, and 





Special Courses. Art and Music studios. Large endow- ~ 
ments make low terms. $350 to $400. Famous for the ear- 
nestness and efficiency of its teachers. For Catalogue address The 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, PRINCIPAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 7 Fessenden School 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. For Young Boys 


One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- Albemarle Road, West Newton, Mass. 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual ’ ‘ ; 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. Will open Sept. 23rd. Boarding School of high grade. 


Prepares for Phillips Exeter Academy and other 


PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), ; 
secondary schools. Boys received at 10 or younger. 


PRINCIPAL. 














ILLISTt 5 , Refers to: 
en ener os Harlan P. Amen, Prin. of Phillips Exeter Academy 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The President Hopkins, Williams, 
most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, anor Phel Sinker te. Wale 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic ‘ae . pe oreo ’ 
Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard, 
opening Sept., 1903. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., Bliss Perry, Editor Atlantic Monthly. 
Easthampton Mass. Principal. 





Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE NAME OF : Middlesex School 


“TUPPER” : 


is a sure guarantee for all that is ¢ | A New Boarding-School for Boys. 


FIRST-CLASS S| ; 








IN ® 
@ 
Photography : 
( SEVEN CLASSES. 
é Boys are admitted to the four lower 
Mr. Tupper has had Twenty years’ § Aan only. 
experience in making cee - 
; & TRUSTEES: 
Class-Work, Groups, Views, 
& | CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53. 


Etc., for Harvard University. Norwoop P. HALLowELL, ’61. 





LE Baron R. BricGs, ’75. 


PEBLDLSDLDLD- 
ptt at ak t | 


RoBert WINSOR, ’8o. 


He will be pleased to see the 1907 
men at his Studio 


> 


W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92. 


EBLE 


1388 Massachusetts Avenue ¢ | Address: 
HARVARD SQUARE 6 | FREDERICK WINSOR, 








Kock Ridge Pall 


A School for Boys At Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


Before graduating from the preparatory school a young man about to enter college, professional school, or 
business should be set free from all care concerning certain fundamentals of education. He must be able to 
write a fair hand, to spell correctly, to perform all simple mathematical calculations, and to use the English 
language correctly, —all without a hesitating thought. He should have an extended knowledge of at least one 
highly inflected ancient language, if not for its own sake, certainly because of the help this knowledge will prove 
all through his life in teaching the correct use of his own language. He should know at least the most promi- 
nent facts in the histories of the great nations. He should be familiar with the foundations of modern Chem- 
istry, Physics, and Physiography. And he should be able to read with ease both French and German. 

At Rock Ridge Hall a boy regularly takes the following studies : — 

English 4, Latin 4, History 4, Algebra 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiography 1, the first year 
he is in the Junior Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, French 4, Geometry 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiology 1, the second year 
he is in the Junior Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, French 4, German 4, Physics 1, the first year he is in the Middle Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, Algebra 4, Chemistry 4, French 1, the second year he is in the Middle Class 

German 5, History 4, Geometry 4, Physics 3, Chemistry 1, the year he is in the Senior Class. 

The figures following the studies indicate the periods per week devoted to each. 

A student of good standing who adds Greek to his studies of the last three years probably will not have too 
much work, and certainly will add greatly to his education. 

A boy may fit for Harvard in four years by omitting one course in History, two in Languages, and the shop 
work in Mechanic Arts. 

There is a Preparatory Class for boys not quite fitted to enter the Junior Class. 

The studies of the Preparatory Class are Dec/amation, with especial attention to subject matter and deliv- 
ery; English Composition, with especial attention to spelling and handwriting; Arithmetic, History of the 
United States and England, Geography, and Drawing. 

This school especially welcomes boys whose parents wish for them a school life which is fuller and richer 
than that of the public schools, yet one far more e>refully directed than that of the colleges. Such a school 
life is advisable both for the boy who is to be sent to one of the larger colleges with its complete freedom, and 
for the boy who is to go into business with its complete restraint. 

A pamphlet describing the school, and illustrated with photographic reproductions, will be sent on application. 


GEORGE RANTOUL WHITE, ’86, Principat. 
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» THIRD YEAR OPENS SEPT. 24, 1903. 


6 | Head Master, Concord, Mass. 














YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 
J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 





ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7reasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company 





LIST OF AUTUMN BOOKS 





—_e— 
FICTION 
Rebecca of Sunayhreck Farm. By Kate DovucGtias 
WIGGIN. 12 CES A ene ree 31 
Jewel: A Chapter in Her Life. By Ciara Louise 
BusMH AM. TNUGtAtEG. 12100. -00 6 <6is0:c4wsccnswade 
Mr. Salt. By Witt Payne. Illustrated. 12mo...... 
Long Will. By Frorence Converse. Illustrated. 
CTI CUO 5.5%. 5.0.6.55 5 6 nee 64 0)0: 0 4 6.0:0100 00 0 006:96.0940 00.00 
Good-Bye, Proud World. By Etven Otney Kirk. 
T2MO. ce wcccrvceeses ° Ce erereceeceeseseececece 
Zut and Other Parisians. 3y Guy WETMORE CARRYL. 
REL HMEN (cin slana a ascaed ao pike a ae * sss 9 rete nasa eid i 
A Touch of Sun and Other Stories. By Mary Hat 
LOCK — To RIS SER eS See eae 
Daphne. By MaxrGaret —— 7 EMU s6Aic-5-s'cns 
The Little Chevalier. By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. II- 
lustrated E2MO.cccccvecccces . ecee 
Lesley Chilton. By Euiza Orne WHITE. 12m0..... 


By Vipa D. Scupper. 


By Rutu | HALL. 
ESSAYS 
Ponkapog Papers. By Tuomas 

Na 


W 12M0, we. 


The Gentle Reader. 


aad in Babel. 


The Pine Grove House. 


Crown 
Crown 8vo 
ALDRICH. 


BAILEY 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 12mo, 


Essays on Great Writers. By Henry D. SepGwick, 
ee ES) eS er nee kOe rier 
The ome Poets of ‘Taly. By Oscar Kuuns. Ilus- 
Large crown S8vo, ef......+-.++- 


a y 
Aids to the Study of Dante. Edited by Cu: ARLES “A, 
Dinsmore. Iliustrated. Large crown Svo, ve? . 
Comments of John Ruskin on the Divina Commedia. 
( ompiled by GrorGt P. HunTINGTON. With an In- 
troduction by CHARLES ELiot Norton. Crown 8vo, 


The ‘New Epoch as Developed by the ‘Manufacture « 


Power. by GeorGe 16mo0, vet... 
BIOGRAP — 

ay Own Story. By J.T gel \WBRIDGE. Illustrated. 
william Wetmore Story and ‘His pees “By HENRY 
2 vols Crown Svo, 7 ee 
Henry Ward ‘Beecher. by LyMAN ABBOTT Illus- 
ed ywn Svo, mel. Creer eeseseeese 
Reminiscences of an Astronomer. “By Sion New- 
ith portrait. Svo, PE re ye ee ee 
John Greenleat Whittier. By GeorGr R. CARPENTER. 
In American Me Letters Series. With portrait. 


The ‘Lite ‘and Letters of Margaret J. Preston. By 
LIZABETH PresTON ALLAN. With portrait. Crown 


by R WENA 


The Memoirs of Rufus Putnam. | 





wiliam B Ellery Channing. ws Paw 


INGHAM. Narrow 12 


HISTORY 


American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth 
Centers. By “-DWARD STANWOOD. 2 vols varge 


American History and its Geographic Conditions. 
. SEMF i maps and charts. Svo, 
New Bedford of the Past. By Danie RICKETS 
by ANA and Watton R1 ICKETSON. With 
SV ner, stpaid 
Where ‘American Independence Began. 





By DANIFL 


M. Wits wn. New enlarged, holiday edition. Crown 
SVO, 7+ ere tO ee ere e sees sees esses e+ SCeeesseseere 
Connection’. By ALEXANDER Jounston. In the A mre 
ican Commonwealths Series Vew Edition. 16mo. 
ATURE 
The Clerk ofthe Woods, ‘By Braprorp Torrey. 16mo, 
Works of John Burroughs. ‘New Edition. 112 vols 
with fron vie 





Trees and Shrubs. 1 
Vol. I., Part Il]. 4to, set, 


JUVENILE 





y CHARLES S. SARGENT. 
POStPAId..2. ccccccsscece 


The Christ Story. By Eva Marcu TApPa Pro- 
fusely Iilustrated. Crown Svo, 2@f.. ccccccsccsccvcs 
The Curious Book of Birds. By Annie Farweit 
Brown Illustrated. Square 12m0, met ...-+-05 +0 
The Young Ice Whalers. By WintHRop PacKarp. 
Illustrated. Crown 8v0, éf...2-eecececceeresseces 


s 16mo, gilt top.....- 1 


te 


"25 The Beauty of Wisdom. 
.25 The Singing Leaves. 
.so Gawayne and - Green Knight. 


50 The Overture. 


.00 index. 


A Lieutenant under Washington. 


‘TOMLINSON. 


By Everett , 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo, met.......-06- 
The Children’s Book. New Ldition. Soekedeaig 
SUMAE-AUIN Set Sda x Aan Od va ninale aginrd sect aan nee tear 
HOLIDAY 
5 The Land of Little Rain. By Mary Austin. With 60 
a full-page and text illustrations. 8vo, wef........ 
>, The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By 
) Joun Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. In 2 vols., 8vo, 
= ilt TOP sccccceccescas codeces eevee eecscsesocesece 
Be Castilian Days. By Joun Hay. New E dition. Illus- 
= trated by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, gilt top..... 
‘5° Hill Towns of Italy. By Ecerron R. WiLuiams, Jr. 
er With 36 illustrations anda map. 8vo, wef ...eeeeee 
” RELIGION 
.oo Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By Grorcr A. Gor- 
OM. CUOWN EEO, Bile vasic cscs. nescence ~ 
.so The Nature of Goodness. By Georcr H. Pa ALMER. 
50 PRMD Gas atiadieene weak Manne Caw a wien'< abe kceneidies es 
°° Witnesses of the Light. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
o SEE, SO ME io a cccasodded «evasion tce eeu 


Ce ompil ed by Jamrs De Nor- 


MANDIE. Large crown S8vo, met...- ote eeesccccescces 


POETRY 


.oo The Poetical Works of John Townsend Trowbridge. 


Collected edition, with — and notes. Crown 8vo, 
By JosEPHINE Preston Pra- 
SUNT BONN MODE sa a/aima sm a sigis.0 640-014 20 400g aeare 
By CHARLTON M. 


BODY. 
4sEWIS 


'B y JosepH Russecyt TAyior. resus tne 
— of England. By Naruaniet S. SHALER. 


vols., 8vo, vet. 





The Complete Poetical “Works of Henry Wadsworth , 
1.25 Longfellow. A 


w Household Edition. With illus- 





MISCELLANEOUS 


2.50 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Cen- 


enary E-dition. Withi introduction, notes, and eens 


w 


nN 
uw 


rr 


8 


1.10 





trations, notes aa MUG: GOWN GUO cecaccnccdsces 1.50 
75 Lil 2. With many illustrations. 8vo, gilt 
LOIis ce manne ie cemanie teu seonOh geass tres cues vaen sess 2.50 


5 Crown Svo, gilt top, per volume. . 1.75 
Conquering Success, or, Life in Earnest. By Wituam 
1.75 BEATEN CLOW CUO. ONT 6 00sbas se ccsacwenns howe -50 
A Reader’s History of American Literature. By THo- 
2.50 MAS WENTWORTH Hic GINSON and HENryY W. Boyne 
( wn S&vo, 7é NE OE TE > ERD £.25 
Literary Landmarks of —— 3y Linpsay SwIrFT. 
1.10 16mo0, paper, postpaid, wet, .25. Cloth, met...... 35 
175 RECENT BOOKS 
4.00 His Daughter First. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. 
Be ee EO ee Ne 1.50 
.50 The Mannerings. By Atice Brown. Crown 8vo... 1.50 
John Percyfield : The Anatomy of Cheerfulness. By 
C. HANForD HENDERSON. Crown 8vo........cceees 1.50 
The Log of a Cowboy. By Anpy Apams. Illustrated 
by E. Boyp SmitH. Crown 8vo..... 1.50 
5.00 A ror: Ley and Other Matters. By Tuomas BAILEY 
DRI PROTEOME ORONO «oc dees wacds cache eens ¥0ee 1.25 
3.00 The Right Princess. By Ciara Louise BurNHAM. 
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CULTURE. 


OF course you all wish to be happy. This is what we all wish, 
and even think ourselves very ill used if we are unhappy. By a 
blessed provision of our nature there is a certain assured, inextin- 
guishable share of happiness within the reach of every son of Adam. 
It lies in work, steady, unremitting work. “ Man,” says the Bible, 
“is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,” but kindly nature 
never wholly deserts her offspring ; the shelter she provides against 
these inevitable troubles is — work, work to the very last day of 
life. 

With the knowledge that your happiness depends on work, 
you are strengthened for the decision which to-morrow thrusts upon 
you. Will you take the steerage of your own course, and, select- 
ing the butt and sea-mark of your utmost sail, bend all your ener- 
gies to reach it? Or will you aimlessly drift, the sport of wind 
and tide, and gain your final haven, water-logged, with tangle and 
bitter brine your only freight? 

Ah me;; if to choose were all that is needful! if, after the choice 
be made, the goal were as good as won! But, out in the world 
the winds and the currents are so strong, that even with the stout- 
est heart, we can barely outride the storms; and, should final 
wreck overwhelm us, where lies the fault? Is it in the ship, or in 
our sea-craft? If, with the bravest front, we are borne down in 
a fair battle, is it not that we are unskilled in the use of our weap- 


1 At the Editor’s request, Dr. Furness has kindly consented to the publication of 
these extracts from the Commencement Oration delivered at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, June 17, 1903. 
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ons? We have been attacked in quarters where we least ex- 
pected, and alas! we are unprepared. . . . 

Clearly the answer is, our resources must be increased. What 
are our resources? They are the talents, the abilities with which 
nature has endowed us; and they are to be developed, like all 
things else, by cultivation ; and, if we are wise, by cultivating them 
to the utmost extent in our power; not a square inch of our minds 
should lie fallow. The result of this cultivation is, if you will per- 
mit the tautology, CULTURE, which is strictly a process, but gener- 
ally understood as a result. It is an object dearly sought by all. 
There cannot be a civilized man so brutish as to be willing to remain 
uncultivated. There is, moreover, a certain parable concerning 
talents which strikes home to us all. 

Culture is generally supposed to be something reserved only for 
those whose time is free, and at their own disposal. On the stern, 
prosaic lines of our daily professional lives culture is assumed to 
be a superfluous arabesque, an ornamental flourish. Believe me; 
this is not so. Culture is an arabesque, but it is no¢ superfluous. 
It is essential toour best success in life, and is of vital and infinite 
importance to every active mind. ; 

Thus you stand to-day. To some one pursuit you are to devote 
your lives. To it you must bend all your energy. To grasp its 
highest rewards you must strain every nerve. In it, no thorough- 
ness can be too exacting, or too minute. And, in addition to all 
this, you must be men of culture,—the wider our culture, the 
greater are our chances of success in our chosen pursuit. Where- 
fore, in this aspect culture has actually a mercantile, a downright 
pecuniary value. It widens our horizon, opens new avenues of 
thought, quickens our perception, matures our judgment, and 
inspires that calm composure wherein lies the mastery of an unto- 
ward situation. Culture never slumbers, and never deserts us. 
When we are sore bestead, it suggests expedients, and summons 
to our side the sages of the past. Lo, these are some of the re- 
sources wherewith culture furnishes us. 

Like the universal blessings of Nature, like light, like air, like 
the warm sun, culture is free to all. In varying degrees, it is 
within the reach of the humblest and highest. Like death, it 
may be found in the stately mansions of the rich, and in the dwell- 
ings of the poor. 
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Whatever the rank in life, whether young or old, whatever the 
ealling or profession, whether lawyers, or doctors, merchants, 
presidents of corporations, there is no station that is not broad- 
ened by culture. No learning can be too multifarious for a law- 
yer; no fact in human ethics valueless to a physician; no widen- 
ing of the scope of political economy a matter of indifference to 
the merchant; no breath, fresh from the fields of literature, unin- 
vigorating to the country boy by a winter’s fire. This liberal 
culture is to be gained by reading, reading, reading ; for which 
the opportunities in this favored country are almost the birthright 
of all. By you, college-bred men, it is to be gained by building 
on the foundations here laid during your college course ; and un- 
less you do rear a fair structure on these foundations, the time ex- 
pended here in laying them has been wasted; and let me tell you 
that, at the close of life, the reflection is not cheerful which reveals 
that some of its very choicest years are gone for naught, —’t is a 
fine thorn for pillows, and I wish the luckless wretch who tries to 
sleep thereon, joy of it. 

But some of you may say, “ It’s all very well to extol culture 
to the skies, and dazzle our eyes with its charms; but how, in the 
name of all the gods at once, are we to find time to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of all human learning?” 

Fair and softly, young sir, when did I say that this same blessed 
culture must be thorough? I said it must be extensive; but I 
breathed no syllable that it must be thorough or profound. For, 
look you, in the youth of the world, what was the amount of the 
entire stock of all human knowledge? When the whole science 
of electricity was comprised in the solitary fact that if amber be 
rubbed it attracts straws ; when all that astronomy revealed was that 
stars were exhalations which the rising sun dispersed ; when in all 
chemistry there were but four elements, —earth, air, fire,and water; 
and when no music was heard more ravishing than that extracted 
from three strings stretched across a tortoise shell, or than breath 
blown through a reed, — then in that happy golden age, every man 
was an Encyclopaedia, and culture, thorough and profound, might 
be acquired in an hour, — then any child could pluck up the whole 
tree of knowledge by the roots. But we have changed all that; 
we are now the heirs of forty centuries, and the heaven high Se- 
quoias of Mariposa only very faintly symbolize the gigantic pro- 
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portions of that same present tree of knowledge, and the concen- 
trated devotion of a lifetime is demanded for a thorough mastery 
of a single tiny twig. 

Now if we are to follow those who assert that we must be un- 
flinchingly thorough in all our reading, this state of affairs is truly 
distressing. For dear life’s sake we are forced to be thorough in 
our one chosen profession, and yet over and beyond all this we are 
told that we must be cultivated, thoroughly cultivated ; whereupon 
a single glance at the present illimitable fields of human achieve- 
ments in Science, in the Arts, in Poetry, fills us with abysmal de- 
spair. To attain to this culture, at once thorough and general, 
would require a lifetime of Hyperborean nights and days. 

What is to be done? Where lies our refuge? What solution 
is there to this terrifying problem? It is, that if we would be cul- 
tured we must be superficial. Ay, it is even so. Culture, in this 
year of grace, is superficiality. The generally cultured man is 
a superficial man. And why should we find anything appalling 
therein? Can we not be superficial and happy? Because we 
cannot distinguish all the varieties of Solidago, must we forego 
the charm of recognizing Goldenrod when it transforms an au- 
tumn meadow into a field of the cloth of gold? Because we can- 
not expound the theories of the binary stars, are we to forbear to 
name the constellations of the midnight sky? Shall we close our 
Homer because we cannot name the ships that went to Troy? A 
little knowledge is not a dangerous thing. If I cannot, for lack of 
time, drink deep of the Pierian spring, let me, in heaven’s name, at 
least take a sip. 

But, say the advocates of thoroughness, by reading superfi- 
cially, by not taking notes, and by not finishing one book to the very 
last sentence before another is begun, we impair our minds, and 
weaken our mental powers. Be not dismayed; take courage, and 
be assured that if you are faithfully thorough in one field, there 
is no danger of impairing your mind by being superficial in a 
hundred others. Culture is not mental discipline; it is healthy 
relaxation, mental expansion. I will not say that some sort of sys- 
tem in general reading is not beneficial, but it is wholly secondary, 
and depends much on the temperament of the reader. If you like 
to take notes it will do you good; if not, it will make the reading 
distasteful. Of prime importance is it to read for our own plea- 
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sure. The benefit that flows therefrom will come unheeded and 
unconsciously. Unless we take pleasure in our reading, not a 
particle of good shall we derive from it ; not a line will be assimi- 
lated; no more than food that is eaten when we are not hungry. 
To be consistent, the advocates of thoroughness should maintain 
that when we sit down to dinner we must eat thoroughly, and fin- 
ish one dish before we touch another; not a pea must be tasted 
before the last flake of potato has been devoured. Does Nature 
proffer us no beauty in shallowness? Do the shores of a lake 
sink at once to its greatest depth? Is it not from the shallows that 
water-lilies made glad the soul of man when they bare their heart 
of gold to the rays of the morning sun ? 

Is then this superficial culture altogether charming? Ay, 
when with frank brow it acknowledges itself to be as superficial 
as it really is! But, let culture once affect profundity, let it but 
once prank itself in the garb of thoroughness, and it sinks beneath 
an honest man’s contempt. Woe worth the day when you affect 
either in culture, or in aught else, to be other than what you 
really are! Acknowledge that you have made a brave attempt to 
“know everything of something and something of everything,” 
as the saying is, and, unabashed, own your superficiality ; confess 
your limitations, and, as the Talmud says: ‘“ Teach thy tongue to 
say ‘I donot know.’” Then is your superficial culture respect- 
able and admirable. 

Of course if you are so happily endowed by Nature that you can 
be thoroughly versed in every department of human knowledge, by 
all means fulfil your abnormal mission ; the rest of us can only 
gaze at you with envy and admiration, untinged with any thought 
of possible emulation. We common folk must be content with 
thoroughness in one department, superficiality in all else. . . . 

Bear in mind, therefore, that your culture must be, — not in- 
tensive, but extensive ; and that it is purely selfish, never for dis- 
play, but for your own sole benefit ; and that, by cultivating all 
your talents, you are increasing your resources for the “ heady 
fight ” which awaits you in life, and that this cultivation is to be 
won by reading. Remember, also, that no specialist, however 
eminent and thorough, is, therefore, a cultured man. It is seldom, 
indeed, that they are not so; but they are cultured in addition to 
their specialty, not in consequence of it. 
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The question naturally arises, what books shall we read? How 
can I advise you? By the very conditions of your reading, how 
can another person cater to you? You are to read for relaxation, 
and therein you must follow your own sweet will; your will may 
not be my will. It is essential — it is indispensable—that you 
shall enjoy what you read; otherwise you will never assimilate it. 
It will do you no atom of good. I can prescribe food for your 
mind no more wittingly than I can prescribe food for your body. 
I can tell you what will prove generally nutritious, but there may 
be seasons when you loathe solid food, and must be fed on gruel. 
Moods there are when even Beethoven's Symphonies are weari- 
some, and we take unbounded pleasure in an Irish Jig. It isa 
saying trite enough that the bow cannot be forever bent. You 
must bear in mind that, while you are pursuing your chosen pro- 
fession, the bow is stretched to its fullest bent: when the bow is 
unbent, then culture claims the hour. Happy, indeed, are you if 
your minds are in so healthy a condition that you are always sharp- 
set for grave, substantial reading ; but you are not to be censured 
for seasons when you find pleasure in airy froth. Yet see to it, I 
pray you, that these seasons be but few and fleeting. You are 
safe as long as you know that therein lies no real abiding culture. 

There is, however, one field, take my word for it, wherein there 
lies immeasurable profit. It is a realm you can never exhaust; it 
will widen illimitably every outlook in life. For it, you have laid 
the foundations here in College. It is your Latin. Cling to 
every shred of it that remains in your mind. Read the poets; let 
the prose writers, especially Caesar, be forgotten ; read Horace for 
his infinite charm of life, of gayety, of sparkling fun ; read Catul- 
lus, and fall in love with Lesbia, and adore her sparrow, and lock 
arms with Catullus himself in his love of home and of the old, 
familiar furniture, and grieve with him over the bitter loss of his 
brother; read Ovid, and learn the classic stories of mythology ; 
read Propertius — I declare to you one of the deepest lessons of 
my life came to me from an Elegy of Propertius. Read selec- 
tions of Martial, whose pungent wit will make you laugh outright. 
Read with a translation at hand, if you need it. The language is, 
in this regard, of secondary importance; in another regard it is 
of prime importance, — namely, in the invaluable help which its 
inflections contribute towards understanding our own uninflected 
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language; it ranks in this respect next to Anglo-Saxon in impor- 
tance. Our own grammar can be known thoroughly only by re- 
ference to these two languages. . . . 

What I have said in regard to the charm of Latin writers, I 
should like to repeat in regard to Greek. There can be no purer 
intellectual pleasure than an hour passed with Aeschylus, or 
Sophocles, or Euripides, or, in lighter mood, with Aristophanes. . . . 

It is said that Goethe laid down the rule that we should every 
day listen to some good music, gaze on some good picture, and 
read some poetry. This, I suppose, was his idea of maintaining a 
standard of culture, and it strikes me as a very moderate list for 
a German. To hear good music, and to see good pictures, may 
be easier of accomplishment in Germany than in this country. 
Although, to be sure, by way of music we can — whistle, and for 
pictures, have we not— the Sunday papers? All of us, however, 
can daily read some poetry, —a very potent aid to culture. 

First of all, and always at hand, there is Shakespeare, “ Em- 
peror, by the Grace of God, of all Literature,” in whose praise it 
is rank folly to utter one word. Only this: If there be in your 
temperament no nerve which vibrates in response to what you read 
in Shakespeare, it unquestionably follows that you are (I deeply 
regret to say it) an instance of what modern physiologists term 
hereditary reversion; and I am really at a loss to know what 
advice to give to you. On reflection, I think you had better con- 
vert all your belongings into money and emigrate to the tropics, 
where, every morning, fasting and on your knees, you should pray 
for the development of a prehensile tail, in order that you may 
rest comfortably with your fellows in an arboreal retreat. 

Next after Shakespeare come Milton’s Comus and Lycidas, 
which penetrate to the very seat where poetry is throned, and 
stand unsurpassed in English literature. If these two poems do 
not enthrall you, close all books of poetry, — there is not a vestige 
of poetry in your soul. I would advise you to devote yourself to 
the thrilling pages of a City Directory. It is unfair to apply to 
Paradise Lost what Voltaire is said to have observed with regard 
to Dante, that his fame was constantly increasing because he was 
so little read. Yet is there a grain of truth in it. I think it 
likely that it is only earnest students of English literature, and a 
few sporadic, ardent lovers of Milton, who have read every line 
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of its Twelve Books. Very many readers begin them, and then 
skip to the end. This is proved by the oft-quoted lines which 
abound in the early books and in the last, but are comparatively 
scanty in the middle. Understand me, I am speaking to you as 
busy men, indulging in poetry as a relaxation, and as a refuge 
from the sordid cares of the world. I suppose we all resemble 
Charles Lamb’s “ Mrs. Battle,’ to whom “ whist was her business, 
her duty, the thing she came into the world to do,— and she did 
it. She unbent her mind afterwards over a book.” 

This mention of Charles Lamb minds me to say that if you do 
not read his /ssays, brimming as they are with such quiet humor, 
as in the sentence just quoted, you cannot be —I will not say 
men of culture, but even half-educated. 

From Milton it is a long stretch, chronologically, but only 
chronologically, to Wordsworth, who is inexhaustible. Omit his 
long poem, “ The Excursion,” — it will inexpressibly weary you, 
unless you are an extremely ardent Wordsworthian, but read his 
Laodamia, with its “ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace,” his son- 
nets, which are as a modern collection for number and _ perfection 
unsurpassed in English ; and above all read, until you know it 
by heart, his immortal Ode, On the Intimations of Immortality 
From Recollections of Early Childhood. No matter how wearied 
you may be with the day’s work, or smirched with the dust and 
grime of the world’s ways, this Ode will refresh, and cleanse, and 
usher you into a new world of solemn, purifying thoughts. 

There is another author whom I would commend to your ear- 
nest consideration. It is Walter Savage Landor. Of his Jmagi- 
nary Conversations I never grow weary. One of my favorites 
is that between sop and Rhodopé. .. . 

But I should weary you endlessly were I to attempt to enu- 
merate the books which await your happy, eager eyes. Let me 
merely add that you cannot, as you value the training of your 
mind, or the formation of your character, afford to overlook 
Emerson, neither his poetry, nor his prose. His poetry has been 
unfairly criticised as lacking in “‘ sensuousness” and as inharmoni- 
ous. Setting aside discussion, always unprofitable, it is doubtful 
that there is any poet of recent times whose verses in so large a 
number have become embedded in literature, and whose pure mel- 
ody will ring forever in our ears. 
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The last book I shall mention, I have in my heart to beg you, 
almost on my knees, to read. I am personally under deep obliga- 
tions to it. It bears an uncouth and affected title, and abounds 
in puerilities and forcible-feeble attempts at humor, — the result 
of its having been written by a solitary man in a sequestered Seotch 
village, — yet there are a score or two of pages which far, far out- 
weigh the weakness of the rest, and are inestimable, illuminating 
guides of life. Itis Carlyle’s Sartor Resurtus, —a repellent title. 
It means in un-Ciceronian Latin, “ The Tailor Patched up,” or in 
the Elizabethan English, “The Botcher Botched.” The author 
assumes that, as garments cover the body, so does the body cover 
the soul ; and we have but to strip off integument after integu- 
ment to discover the hidden springs of all our actions. It is full 
of cheer for the timid, of calm philosophy for the sorrowful, of 
incentive for the sluggish, and all administered with rugged vigor, 
interspersed with passages of tenderest pathos. Read it, read it, 
read it. 

I find I began an enumeration of books of poetry, but have 
mentioned two or three of prose. As an offset to Sartor Resar- 
tus in prose, let me recommend as poetry Carlyle’s French Rev- 
olution. It does not affect to be poetry; it is written as prose; 
nevertheless it is, in fact, a prose epic, and, as such, of fascinating 
interest from beginning to end. As a coherent, trustworthy his- 
tory, it is not, I fear, a success. 

These few books which I have thus mentioned belong to only 
one department of culture, and culture must be as many-sided as 
we have the capacity to acquire knowledge. There is the realm 
of science, wherein, perforce, we must be superficial. How can 
we possibly be thorough therein when, in the twinkling of an eye, 
radio-activity blows away like chaff the whole atomic theory and 
dissipates the conservation of energy ? 

After all, culture does not depend upon the number of books 
we read, but rather on variety, the quality, and on our power of 
assimilation. The variety need give no trouble. The quality 
may be safely left to your own judgment. You are young men 
grown, not callow youths. Youappreciate the earnestness of life. 
No one in these days can truthfully plead that he is ignorant of the 
names of those who stand on the mountain tops of literature. Of 
more importance than either variety or quality is our power of 
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assimilation. By a beneficent zift of nature, this power of assimi- 
lation grows by what it feeds on ; it is strengthened by exercise. 
The more we read, the more we can read. 

Hereupon follows an inevitable result from culture, which, 
setting aside all other benefits accruing from it, would alone jus- 
tify our devotion. It is a pearl of great price, and worth many 
a sacrifice to obtain. By living in daily communion with great 
writers, by weighing their words, by tracing their meaning, by 
analyzing their thoughts, it will follow, as the night the day, that 
we shall ourselves become more accurate in language, more fas- 
tidious in the use of words, nicer in the turns of expression. 
Whatsoever is loose, or slovenly, or vulgar on a printed page will 
jar and grate the nerves like the filing of a saw. When our nerves 
become thus sensitive in reading, be very sure that the day of our 
own reformation in speaking and writing is dawning. The faults 
we see in others will prove warnings to ourselves. Carlyle says 
that “ the situation in life that has not its ideal was never yet occu- 
pied by man.” It is equally true that there is no situation, no 
station, no occasion in life that good, accurate English does not 
adorn, and there is besides no more unerring test of culture. 

Dr. Johnson once said that, were a man to go by chance at the 
same time with Burke under a shed to shun a shower, he would 
be impressed in a few minutes with the consciousness that he was 
in the company of an extraordinary man. Of course a large share 
of this noteworthiness was due to Burke’s remarkable powers of 
conversation, but a portion was due to the exquisite nicety and 
exactness of his language. 

What is good English? It is the exact, accurate expression of 
our ideas. If we think clearly, we shall write clearly. This fac- 
ulty of clear thinking is innate in some people, and almost instinct- 
ively they write good English. Such an one was John Bunyan, 
whose Pilgrim’s Progress is a model of good, simple, direct 
English. 

No two words are exactly alike, and the clearer are our thoughts, 
the more fastidious do we become in selecting the expression which 
most nearly interprets them. We must, therefore, endlessly study 
the exact meanings of words; we shall then instinctively avoid all 
slang colloquialisms, not because they are colloquialisms, but be- 
cause they are undefined, with meanings utterly unsettled. 
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Let a slang word be clearly defined, and possess a shade of 
meaning possessed by no other word; then gradually the slime of 
the gutter is washed away, and it is admitted to respectability. 
Indeed, it is from such words and phrases that our language in a 
large measure obtains its growth. But, remember, these words 
must not take the place of old words ; if they merely supplant old 
words, they should be incontinently killed for their uselessness, 
like donate for the unimpeachable “ give ; ”’ unique for “ unparal- 
leled,” and that very vile phrase, it goes without saying, for “ it is 
needless to say,” and dozens of others. In the use of good irre- 
proachable English you can have no better authority than the 
Bible, whose words and phrases in the Old and New Testaments 
have entered into the very life and soul of us all. 

An accurate use of words makes good English; the arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence, and the arrangement of sentences 
make elegant English (observe I use “ elegant” in its Latin deriva- 
tive sense of choice, select, tasteful). For this no simple, explicit 
rules can be laid down, on an occasion like the present. Its nature 
is toocomplex; it certainly depends largely upon a rhythmical ear, 
and is with some a heaven-descended gift; with others it is acquired 
only by long and painful practice. Every one is sensible of it ; few 
can be trusted to analyze it. But this one fact is certain: it in- 
variably betrays the company we keep. Our choicest English 
will always reveal our closest companions. If you are wise, and 
care to speak, write, and think good, sterling English, you will be 
careful to select your company. Weare like moths, which assume 
the color of the garment they fret. 

Horace Howard Furness, ’54. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


One of the old bookstores of Boston, well known to every biblio- 
phile, has a corner devoted to Harvardiana, where you may hap- 
pen on some of the oddest material concerning the College. There 
you may be lucky enough to fill out your set of the Col- 


ontrasts 


c 
legian, or to pick up the suppressed number of the Pleasant or 
Lampoon, or on a red-letter day chance may put a long- 
coveted Med. Fac. Catalogue into your hands. Such finds are 
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rare ; ordinarily, you will have to content yourself with browsing 
among mere commonplace pamphlets, — sermons, memoirs, occa- 
sionally an early Overseers’ report, and the usual academic “ lit- 
erature,” as I believe it is now the fashion to call the annual 
catalogues, elective pamphlets, and similar prospectuses. But 
even among these you can’t lack for entertainment, unless you 
lack also that love of all Harvard things, ancient or modern, that 
dwells in every true son of the College. 

Thus the other day in ransacking these dusty stacks, [ lighted 
upon a few stray President’s Annual Reports — dull enough, you 
might imagine, if you were not hunting for those particular num- 
bers to complete your file. And yet, in turning the pages, I found 
them far from dull. Merely to contrast their thinness and sim- 
plicity with the immense bulk of the volumes now required to sum 
up the yearly state of the University was interesting; and on 
looking farther, I unearthed some striking facts. In the Report 
for 1844, dated January, 1845, for instance, President Quincy has 
only this to say : — 


“The President of the University respectfully reports that the general 
state of the Seminary during the last Academic year continued in a high 
degree satisfactory. In point of disposition to good order, gentlemanly 
demeanour, and assiduity in study, the members of the institution were, 
it is believed, never more exemplary, leaving, generally speaking, little 
more in either respect to be hoped, or even to be wished. The President 
has also the great satisfaction to add, that, during the six months which 
have elapsed of the current Academic year, the state of the Institution, in 
respect of the members of all its schools, has continued alike well-dis- 
posed, orderly, and exemplary.” 


This summary, set in large type, amply leaded, fills barely three 
quarters of a page. It is followed by a list of studies and of 
exhibitions, prizes, and Commencement parts, and by the Trea- 
surer’s Statement, which takes the lion’s share of the little pam- 
phlet. Contrast President Quincy’s three sentences with the fifty 
and more pages into which President Eliot now packs his annual 
survey of “the general state of the Seminary.” Truly, those were 
the days of the acorn, as these are of the oak! And what 
Arcadian conditions the report of 1845 suggests! Think of any 
college which contained two or three hundred boys so exemplary 
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‘in respect of good order, gentlemanly demeanour, and assiduity 
in study’ that they left little more “to be hoped, or even to be 
wished !” Were they all Rollos and Jonases? Did they die young? 
Or by what wizardry were they metamorphosed into our fathers and 
uncles, from whom we have sometimes heard tales of the boister- 
ous pranks played by them in the days of the austere Quincy, of 
punch parties and clandestine trips to the theatre, of hazing and 
loafing and cakes and ale? President Quincy was no flatterer, — 
to some he seemed, rather, a Boston version of Cato the Elder, — 
and as he resigned from the presidency soon after issuing this very 
report, can it be that he spread its honey to lure a successor? Was 
it his rose-colored statement that actually did persuade Edward 
Everett to accept the honor which Quincy laid down — Everett, 
who found the presidency anything but a bed of roses, and the 
students very full of original sin, and the duties of choosing wall- 
papers, carpets, and horse-hair furniture so overwhelming that in 
less than three years he begged to be relieved from them? One 
wonders whether in a moment of recrimination Everett ever 
charged Quincy with having deceived him. No record remains of 
such a meeting — the impact of the marmoreal eloquence of the 
one against the granite plain speech of the other would have made 
a clatter— but the mere thought of it shows what tragi-comic 
suggestions may lurk in the mustiest old report. 

In that same batch of pamphlets was the Treasurer’s Statement 
for 1856-57. After the fashion of those days it gives the sala- 
ries paid to the officers of the University, and they are so sugges- 
tive that it cannot come amiss to quote a few. 

Dr. Walker, President of the University, received $2500; so 
did the Rev. F. D. Huntington, Preacher to the University and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals. Professors Benjamin 
Peirce, C. C. Felton, Joseph Lovering (who, in addition to his 
professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, served as 
regent), F. J. Child, H. W. Torrey, Francis Bowen, and G. M. 
Lane were paid each $2200. Prof. Asa Gray, the most distin- 
guished botanist then living in America, if not in the world, had 
the not excessive honorarium of $1800. A gentleman named 
James Russell Lowell was Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages and Literatures and Professor of Belles Let- 
tres, duties for which he was requited by astipend of $1200. Dr. 
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Jeffries Wyman, professor of Anatomy, gave his services — one 
can hardly say that he was compensated — for $700 a year. The 
teaching of Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, then a tutor in 
Greek, brought him $800, and that of Charles William Eliot, 
tutor in Mathematics, was paid $645. W.T. Andrews, the Trea- 
surer, received $1500, and W. G. Stearns, the Steward, an officer 
whose title is now Bursar, had $1400. 

These figures certainly indicate a general condition of plain 
living and high thinking among the officers of Harvard forty-six 
yearsago! Some of the gentlemen mentioned could scarcely have 
indulged —even had they been so inclined —in many pairs of 
pearl silk stockings, in flowered damask waistcoats, and in a 
well-stocked wine-cellar — as did a convivial Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics in the second quarter of the 18th century. Of course, 
the University in 1856 was still small: it numbered 381 students 
in the College, 23 in the Divinity School, 101 in the Law School, 
52 in the Scientific School, and 118 in the Medical School —a 
total of 775 students, as against 4291 at the beginning of the 
academic year 1903-4. But admitting the comparative smallness, 
and not forgetting the greater purchasing power of dollars in 
1856, the salaries then paid were undeniably frugal. Dr. Walker, 
or anybody else, who could succeed in hiring James Russell 
Lowell — knowledge, wit, reputation, character, and all — for 
$1200 a year, might pride himself on his ability to drive a close 
bargain. To secure the services of young Mr. C. W. Eliot, though 
he were a graduate of only three years’ standing, at the rate of 
$1.76 a day (not allowing for leap year) must also be regarded 
as a triumph in thrift; for private tutors are now paid three dol- 
lars an hour for applying a varnish of cram (warranted to last 
through a three-hour examination) to the brains of idle young 
plutocrats. 

Plain living and high thinking should be under all circum- 
stances the ideal of a university; a mere glance at the salaries 
quoted above shows that in 1856 the plain living, at least, was 
compulsory. 

How stands the case in 1903? The University has increased 
more than five fold in the number of its students; its capital 
has multiplied from $1,500,000 to $15,000,000 ; its income last 
year was a million and a half dollars as compared with $100,000 
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in 1856; its plant could not be duplicated short of twenty-five 
millions, to say nothing of its “good will,’ — meaning thereby 
the prestige of its venerable and noble associations, its roll of dis- 
tinguished graduates, its influence on the development of the 
commonwealth and nation, and its primacy in the intellectual and 
moral life of America — all of which are of priceless value and 
ean never be duplicated. But the salaries of professors are rela- 
tively smaller in 1903 than they were in 1856 ; for at present the 
best paid professors receive only $5000 a year at the culmination 
of their career, while some of them have $3500 and the majority 
range from $4000 to $4500. Now the maximum, $5000, is not 
equivalent in purchasing power to the $2200 which the leading 
professors of 1856 found all too little. Where wealth has in- 
ereased so rapidly, is it not ominous that the professor to-day 
should alone be singled out to receive no proportionate share in 
the general gain? Is it fair to ask him to put himself at a greater 
disadvantage towards his butcher, grocer, landlord, and tailor than 
his predecessor half a century ago? The fact that the professor 
has a life tenure will always justify his receiving smaller com- 
pensation than the doctor, lawyer, or business man, of equivalent 
ability, who must risk the ups and downs of fortune; but this can- 
not justify the existing disproportion. Nor should the further fact 
that the professor is presumably doing what he prefers, entail on 
him such a pecuniary sacrifice. He renders high service, indispen- 
sable service, to the community, and he should be decently paid. 

There is no probability, of course, that he will be overpaid. 
Mr. Miinsterberg’s Oriental dream of Harvard professors receiv- 
ing a salary of $25,000 does credit to his imagination, but it is not 
likely to be soon realized. The rector magnificus of more than 
one German university does even now, it is said, make that much 
during the single year of his rectorship ; but it will be long before 
the clank of the gold chains and insignia of a Harvard rector 
magnificus disturbs the stillness of our midnight yard, or his 
quarterly cheque approaches five figures. But unless he is better 
remunerated than at present, it is easy to foresee that the number 
of first rate men who are likely, when they reach their prime, to 
fill professors’ chairs, is bound to decrease, and that their places 
will be taken by the second rate men of routine who are sometimes 
cheap at any price. 
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A community or an epoch is tested by what it spends its money 
on. The Renaissance, unworthy of imitation in so many respects, 
honored its great artists magnificently. From the twelfth century 
to the sixteenth many scholars in France and Italy had princely 
revenues. In the Puritan theocracy the minister enjoyed peculiar 
dignity and social distinction, with probably as much material 
comfort as any but his richest parishioners. By what paradox 
has it come about that in our own age, the age which gives its 
chief prizes to professional experts, college professors — who are 
themselves experts and who train the lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
electricians, and other leaders in practical affairs— should be 
held as of less relative value to the community than was the case 
a generation ago? May we not be excused for altering a little 
Goldsmith’s words and metre to read, — 

“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and scholars — 
get less pay ?” 

Compulsory plain living may in time produce a race of profes- 
sors incapable of high thinking. 


HARVARD'S FIRST SCHOLARS, 1850-59. 


Macavu.ay, who could recite offhand the lists of Triposes and Senior 
Wranglers up to his time, held firmly the opinion that the men who 
stand first in scholarship at the University maintain their lead through 
life. The question never loses interest, nor does it seem possible to set- 
tle it; for, while Macaulay’s view probably is true for Englishmen, our 
conditions differ so widely that it might not hold good here. Recently, 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell printed the results 
of a very careful study of the records of Harvard graduates, from 1861 
to 1887. His conclusions, especially as to the effect of athletics on 
scholarship, a branch of the subject which has till now hardly been ade- 
quately investigated, deserve very careful attention. 

To throw further light on the matter, it is proposed to give below a 
list of the first ten scholars in each class for the decade 1850-59, with 
the briefest possible statement of the life work of each. After the names 
of the first ten are added those of such members of the class as have 
subsequently become distinguished, although they ranked lower than 
tenth in college. Such a rating is, of course, subject to many qualifica- 
tions, and would vary according to the standard which different tabu- 
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lators might adopt. In the present case, the Quinquennial Catalogue, 
supplemented by ‘“ Who’s Who in America” and biographical diction- 
aries, has been mainly depended upon. Especial care has been taken to 
include the names of those who have held high position at Harvard, 
either as professors or on the governing board. Service in the United 
States army or navy during the Civil War has been noted, and it will be 
seen that a large percentage of Harvard’s first scholars served their coun- 
try. Frank Barlow, the first man of 1855, rose to be a major-general ; 
Charles Lowell, the first man of 1854, was killed at Cedar Creek; 
Wilder Dwight, who ranked seventh in 1853, was killed at Antietam ; 
James Perkins, seventh man in 1857, was killed at Fort Wagner; and 
James Lowell, the leader of 1858, died from wounds received at Glen- 
dale. 

Thanks are due to class secretaries and others who have kindly assisted 
in furnishing information. It is a commentary on the old system of 
Commencement Programs, which were arranged with laborious minute- 
ness and intricacy, that no one now can determine from them the rank 
of the first ten scholars. In every case of doubt, the Faculty Records 
have been consulted, in order to make this compilation as accurate as 
possible. The abbreviations are self-explanatory, except that U. S. V. is 
used to designate any sort of service in the Union army during the 
Civil War, and that a ¢ designates those persons who appear in “ Who’s 
Who,” edition of 1899. In several cases the names of men have been 
added who were not ranked on the Commencement lists. 


Crass oF 1850. [65 A. B’s.] 


1. John Noble: lawyer ; clerk Mass. Supreme Court ; Overseer. 
2. Henry E. Hersey: lawyer. *1863. 
$3. Joseph H. Thayer: minister ; chaplain, U. S. V. ; Professor in Andover 
Seminary and Harvard Divinity School; Fellow. *1902. 
+4. James C. Carter: lawyer ; leader of the U. S. bar; Overseer. 
5. Hermann J. Warner: lawyer. 
6. Frederic D. Williams: landscape painter. 
7. James F. Lyman: lawyer, New York. *1899. 
8. Loammi G. Ware: minister, at Burlington, Vt. *1891. 
+9. Horatio R. Storer: physician ; gynecologist ; numismatist. 
10. Gustavus Hay : physician ; oculist. 





$25. T. J. Coolidge : merchant ; financier ; U. S. Minister to France ; Over- 
seer. 


Cass oF 1851. [61 A. B’s.] 


1. Samuel G. Clarke: lawyer. *1887. 
+2. Wm. W. Goodwin : professor of Greek at Harvard ; author of “ Greek 
Moods and Tenses ” ; Overseer. 
VOL. XII. —NO. 46. 14 
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3. Peter S. Byers: *1856. 
+4. Henry W. Haynes: archaeologist ; professor of Classics, University of 
Vermont. 


5. Theodore Tebbets: minister. *1863. 

+6. Edward H. Hall: minister ; chaplain, U. S. V. ; author. 
7. George O. Shattuck : lawyer, Boston ; Overseer. *1897. 
8. F. W. W. Palfrey : lawyer; U.S. V. ¥*1889. 

9. Wm. P. Field: lawyer. *1859. 

10. Arthur Dexter: art amateur. *1897. 





15. George Bliss: lawyer, New York City ; U.S. V.; legal writer. *1897, 
+Samuel A. Green : physician ; surgeon U. S. V.; mayor Boston ; anti- 
quary ; Overseer. 
¢Charles F. Dunbar: Editor Boston Advertiser ; professor Polit. Econ., 
Harvard. *1900. 
+Christopher C. Langdell : Dean Harvard Law School : revolutionized 
teaching of law. (Did not graduate.) 


Crass oF 1852. [87 A. B’s. ] 


t1. William G. Choate: lawyer ; judge U.S. District Court, New York. 

2. Addison Brown: lawyer ; judge U. S. District Court, New York. 

3. Josiah Collins: lawyer. *1890. 

+4. Joseph H. Choate: lawyer ; leader New York bar; ambassador to 
Great Britain ; Overseer. 

5. Darwin E. Ware : lawyer, Boston ; Overseer. *1897. 

6. Henry W. Brown: minister ; schoolmaster. *1900. 

7. Reginald H. Chase: schoolmaster. *1885. 

8. Horatio Alger: minister ; author of juvenile stories. *1899. 

9. James B. Thayer: lawyer ; professor Harvard Law School ; author of 
legal works. *1902. 

10. Francis W. Hilliard: P. E. clergyman. 





+13. William R. Ware : architect ; head of architectural school at Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology and at Columbia University. 
11. David W. Cheever : physician ; surgeon, U. S. V.; professor Harvard 
Medical School ; Overseer. 
+24. Elbert E. Anderson: lawyer, New York; U.S. V. 
18. Ephraim W. Gurney : professor in History, Harvard ; dean and fel- 
low. *1886. 


Ciass oF 1853. [88 A. B’s.] 
1. Charles Carroll: professor of French and German, Univ. of City of 
New York. *1889. 
+2. Charles W. Eliot: professor of Chemistry, Mass. Inst. of Technology ; 
Overseer ; President of Harvard since 1869. 
3. John Erving : lawyer; U.S. V. 
4. Edward Pearce: manufacturer, Providence, R. I.. *1899. 
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5. Alfred Hosmer: physician at Watertown. *1891. 
6. Arthur T. Lyman: merchant ; Overseer. 
7. Wilder Dwight : lawyer; U.S. V., killed at Antietam. *1862. 
8. Sylvester Waterhouse: professor Greek, Washington University. 
*1902. 
+9. James M. Peirce : professor Mathematics, Harvard ; dean. 
10. Charles E. Johnson : shoe manufacturer. 





12. Elbridge J. Cutler: professor Modern Languages, Harvard. *1870. 

16. Adams S. Hill: journalist ; professor of Rhetoric, Harvard. 

20. Edward King: financier, New York. 

29. John D. Washburn : lawyer, Worcester ; U. S. Minister to Switzerland. 
*1903. 

31. James C. White: physician ; professor Harvard Medical School. 

Justin Winsor: librarian Harvard College ; historian. (Spent only 

three years in College.) *1897. 


Cuass oF 1854. [86 A. B’s.] 


1. Charles R. Lowell: business man; U. S. V., killed at Cedar Creek. 
*1864. 

2. Edward G. Daves: lawyer; teacher; professor Greek, Trinity College. 
*1894. 

3. William J. Potter: minister; U.S. V.; editor Jndex ; printed sermons. 

*1893. 

. James B. Kendall: lawyer. *1859. 

. Horace H. Furness: Shakespeare editor. 

George Putnam: lawyer, Boston. 

Charles E. Stetson: school teacher. 

. Joseph R. Webster: physician. 

. John C. Bancroft : business ; amateur artist. *1901. 


SHNHSA- 


os 





¢16. Truman H. Safford : astronomer ; professor, Williams College. *1901. 
23. William W. Warren: lawyer; Mass. Senate; M.C. *1880. 
24. William S. Perry: minister; P. E. bishop of Iowa; historiographer 
P. E. Church. *1898. 
{Henry Van Brunt: architect; lieutenant U.S. N. *1903. 


Crass oF 1855. [81 A. B’s.] 


1 oa C. Barlow : lawyer, New York ; Major-General U.S. V. *1896. 
t ( Robert T. Paine : philanthropist, Boston. 


¢2. Charles A. Cutter: minister; librarian Boston Atheneum. *1903. 

3. Langdon Erving: lawyer. *1862. 

4. Theodore Lyman: naturalist ; U.S .V.; M. C.; Overseer. *1897. 
+5. James T. Mitchell: lawyer, Philadelphia; U. S. V.; Chief Justice 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
6. Joseph M. Cushing: bookseller, Baltimore. *1902. 
7. Joseph C. Heywood: lawyer. 
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+8. Franklin B. Sanborn: abolitionist ; teacher ; publicist ; author. 
9. Charles A. Chase: bank president, Worcester. 





14. Phillips Brooks: minister ; preacher; P. E. Bishop of Mass. *1893. 
+18. W. P. P. Longfellow: architect ; author of books on architecture. 
25. Alexander Agassiz: naturalist; director Harvard Zoélog. Museum ; 
Pres. Am. Acad.; Overseer; Fellow. 
+James K. Hosmer: minister; U.S. V.; librarian ; author. 
Henry L. Higginson: banker, Boston ; eminent citizen, benefactor ; 
Overseer ; Fellow. (Did not graduate.) 


Cxass oF 1856. [90 A. B.’s.] 
1. David P. Kimball : lawyer ; railroad financier. 
+2. Arthur Searle : astronomer, Harvard Observatory. 
+3. James B. Greenough : Professor Latin, Harvard ; author of textbooks. 
*1901. 
4. Frank P. Nash: lawyer ; teacher ; professor Latin, Hobart College. 
5. William W. Burrage: lawyer, Boston. *1901. 
6. Edmund R. Robinson: lawyer, New York. *1896. 
7. Jeremiah Smith: lawyer; justice New Hamp. Supreme Court ; pro- 
fessor Harvard Law School. 
8. Daniel A. Gleason : lawyer, Boston ; treas. Fitchburg R. R. Co. 
9. Bennett H. Nash: minister ; professor Italian and Spanish, Harvard. 
10. George D. Robinson : lawyer ; Governor Massachusetts ; M.C. *1896. 





27. Carleton Hunt: lawyer, New Orleans ; M. C. ; professor of law. 
+49. Charles Francis Adams: lawyer; U. S. V.; publicist ; Pres. Union 
Pacific R. R. ; Pres. Mass. Hist. Soc. ; Overseer. 
Thomas J. Morris: lawyer, Baltimore ; Judge U. S. District Court, 
Maryland. 
Cass OF 1857. [66 A. B’s.] 
. Solomon Lincoln: lawyer ; leader Boston bar ; Overseer. 
. George H. Forster : lawyer ; New York Assembly and Senate. *1888. 
. John H. Converse: lawyer; minister ; teacher ; professor Classics, 
Racine Coll. 
+4. John D. Long: lawyer, Boston; Governor Massachusetts; M. C. ; 
Secretary U. S. Navy ; Overseer. 
+5. George M. Searle: priest ; professor Astronomy, Catholic Univ. of 
America. 
6. Edward T. Damon: medical student. *1859. 
7. James A. Perkins : merchant ; U.S. V. ; killed at Fort Wagner. *1863. 
8. Robert D. Smith : lawyer, Boston ; Mass. legislature ; Overseer. *1888. 
9. Robert M. Morse: lawyer, Boston ; Mass. Senate ; Overseer. 
10. Joseph A. Hale : teacher in Boston Latin School. *1867. 


+13. John C. Ropes : lawyer, Boston ; military historian ; Overseer. *1899. 


ow -_ 
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Crass OF 1858. [87 A. B’s.] 


1. James J. Lowell: teacher ; law student ; U.S. V., killed at Glendale. 
*1862. 
. Bugene F. Bliss : lawyer ; private school teacher, Cincinnati, O. ; Pres. 
Ohio Hist. Soe. 
+3. George E. Pond: lawyer; U.S. V.; journalist ; writer. *1899. 
4. Frederick G. Bromberg: Alabama Senate ; M. C.; lawyer, Mobile, 
Ala. 
+5. George A. Wentworth : teacher; mathematician ; acting principal 
Phillips Exeter Acad. 
+6. Robert N. Toppan: lawyer; antiquary. *1901. 
7. Alfred S. Hartwell: lawyer; Brig.-Gen. U. S. V.; justice Supreme 
Court and attorney-general, Hawaii. 
8. Charles H. Learoyd: minister, Medford, Taunton, Wakefield. 
9. Frank H. Shorey: lawyer. *1862. 
10. Bradbury L. Cilley: professor Classics Phillips Exeter Acad. *1899. 


bo 





23. Winslow Warren : lawyer; publicist ; collector port of Boston ; Over- 
seer. 
26. Henry P. Walcott: physician: U.S. V.; Overseer ; Fellow. 
+28. Samuel Pasco: U.S. Senator from Florida. 


Cass oF 1859. [90 A. B’s.] 


1. Francis Vergnies Balch : lawyer, Boston; U.S. V. *1898. 
2. Wm. W. Newell: minister ; teacher; miscellaneous writer. 
+3. Wm. Everett: lawyer; asst. professor Latin, Harvard ; principal 
Adams Academy ; M. C.; writer ; public speaker ; Overseer. 
+4. Albert Stickney : lawyer, New York ; U.S. V.; writer. 
+5. John C. Gray : lawyer, Boston; U.S. V. ; professor Harvard Law School; 
author legal works. 
+6. Alexander McKenzie: minister, Cambridge ; Secretary ; Overseer. 
7. Andrew T. Bates: lawyer, in New York and San Francisco. #1895. 
8. Charles J. White : teacher U. S. Naval Acad. ; professor Mathematics, 
registrar, Harvard. 
9. Andrew J. Lathrop: teacher ; librarian ; lawyer since 1880. 
+10. Frederick M. Holland: minister ; student. 





+17. W. R. Huntington: minister ; rector Grace Church, New York; writer, 

+24. James Schouler: lawyer; U. S. V.; historian of the United States ; 
author legal works; professor of law, Boston University. 

25. E. W. Hooper: lawyer; U.S. V.; treasurer of Harvard, 1876-99. *1901. 


SUMMARY. 


The following brief summary refers only to the first scholars ; and as these 
number 100, the percentages can be seen at a glance. 
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Survivors of the 100 first scholars, Oct. 20, 1903 52 
Died during the first decade after graduation 9 
“ ‘“ “ec second “ “ “ 3 
“ ‘“ “ third “c “ 0 
« se ‘“ fourth “ « “ 16 
“ « “ fifth co « “ 19 
“ “ “ sixth “ “ “ss 1 


Of 52 survivors 30 are included in Who’s Who in America, edition of 1899. 

Cabinet Officers, 2; U. S. Congressmen, 5; Ambassador, 1; Judges, 5; State 
Governors, 2; Volunteers in the Civil War, 17; Killed in battle, 4; Harvard 
Fellows, 4 ; Overseers, 13; Professors at Harvard, 9. 

It is impossible, without going into greater detail than space permits, to 
summarize the occupations of the first scholars, many of whom passed 
from one occupation to another, but the brief statements given above will 
indicate the general nature of each man’s activity. 


William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 





THE EARLIEST DESCRIPTION OF HARVARD.! 


NEW ENGLAND'S FIRST FRUITS: IN RESPECT OF THE COLLEDGE, AND THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNING THEREIN. 

Boston, Sept. 26, 1642. 

After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d convenient 
places for Gods worship, and setled the Civill Government: One of the 
next things we longed for, and looked after was to advance Learning, 
and perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery 
to the Churches, when our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust. And as 
wee were thinking and consulting how to effect this great Work; it 
pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard (a godly Gentle- 
man and a lover of Learning, there living amongst us) to give the one 
halfe of his Estate (it being in all about 1700. 1.) toward the erecting of 
a Colledge, and all his Library: after him another gave 300. 1. others 
after them cast in more, and the publique hand of the State added the 
rest: the Colledge was, by common consent, appointed to be at Cam- 
bridge, (a place very pleasant and accommodate) and is called (according 
to the name of the first founder) Harvard Colledge. 

The Edifice is very faire and comely within and without, having in it 

1 One of the purposes of the Magazine is to print from time to time the sources of 
Harvard history. The little work from which the following is taken appeared in 


London in 1643. The author is unknown. The text followed is that of a reprint 
of the very rare original. — Ep. 
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a spacious Hall; (where they daily meet at Commons, Lectures, Exer- 
cises) and a large Library with some Bookes to it, the gifts of diverse of 
our friends, their Chambers and studies also fitted for, and possessed by the 
Students, and all other roomes of Office necessary and convenient, with all 
needfull Offices thereto belonging: And by the side of the Colledge a 
faire Grammar Schoole, for the training up of young Schollars, and fit- 
ting of them for Academicall Learning, that still as they are judged ripe, 
they may be received into the Colledge of this Schoole. Master Corlet 
is the Mr., who hath very well approved himselfe for his abilities, dex- 
terity and painfulnesse in teaching and education of the youth under him. 

Over the Colledge is master Dunster placed, as President, a learned 
conscionable and industrious man, who has so trained up his Pupills in 
the tongues and Arts, and so seasoned them with the principles of Divin- 
ity and Christianity that we have to our great comfort, (and in truth) 
beyond our hopes, beheld their progresse in Learning and godlinesse also; 
the former of these hath appeared in their publique declamations in Latine 
and Greeke, and Disputations Logicall and Philosophicall, which they 
have beene wonted (besides their ordinary Exercises in the Colledge- 
Hall) in the audience of the Magistrates, Ministers, and other Schollars, 
for the probation of their growth in Learning, upon set dayes, constantly 
once every moneth to make and uphold: The latter hath been mani- 
fested in sundry of them by the savoury breathings of their Spirits in 
their godly conversation. Insomuch that we are confident, if these early 
blossomes may be cherished and warmed with the influence of the friends 
of Learning, and lovers of this pious worke, they will by the help of God. 
come to happy maturity in a short time. 

Over the Colledge are twelve Overseers chosen by the generall Court, 
six of them are of the Magistrates, the other six of the Ministers, who 
are to promote the best good of it, and (having a power of influence into 
all persons in it) are to see that every one be diligent and proficient in 
his proper place. 


2. Rules, and Precepts that are observed in the Colledge. 


1. When any Schollar is able to understand T'lly, or such like classi- 
call Latine Author extempore, and make and speake true Latine in Verse 
and Prose, swo ut aiunt Marte ; And decline perfectly the Paradigim’s 
of Nounes and Verdes in the Greek tongue: Let him then and not be- 
fore be capable of admission into the Colledge. 

2. Let every Student be plainly instructed, and earnestly pressed to con- 
sider well, the maine end of his life and studies is, to know God and Iesus 
Christ which is eternall life, Joh. 17. 3. and therefore to lay Christ in the 
bottome, as the only foundation of all sound knowledge and Learning. 
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And seeing the Lord only giveth wisedome, Let every one seriously 
set himselfe by prayer in secret to seeke it of him Prov. 2, 3. 

3. Every one shall so exercise himselfe in reading the Scriptures twice 
a day, that he shall be ready to give such an account of his proficiency 
therein, both in Zheoretticall observations of the Language, and Logick, 
and in Practicall and spirituall truths, as his Tutor shall require, accord- 
ing to his ability ; seeing the entrance of the word giveth light, it giveth 
understanding to the simple, Psalm. 119. 130. 

4. That they eschewing all profanation of Gods Name, Attributes, 
Word, Ordinances, and times of Worship, doe studie with good conscience, 
carefully to retaine God, and the love of his truth in their mindes else 
let them know, that (notwithstanding their Learning) God may give 
them up to strong delusions, and in the end to a reprobate minde, 2 
Thes. 2. 11, 12. Rom. 1. 28. 

5. That they studiously redeeme the time ; observe the generall houres 
appointed for all the Students, and the speciall houres for their owne 
Classis: and then dilligently attend the Lectures without any disturbance 
by word or gesture. And if in any thing they doubt, they shall enquire as 
of their fellowes, so, (in case of Non satisfaction) modestly of their Tutors. 

6. None shall under any pretence whatsoever, frequent the company 
and society of such men as lead an unfit, and dissolute life. 

Nor shall any without his Tutors leave, or (in his absence) the call of 
Parents or Guardians, goe abroad to other Townes. 

7. Every Schollar shall be present in his Tutors chamber at the 7th. 
houre in the morning, immediately after the sound of the Bell, at his 
opening the Scripture and prayer, so also at the 5th. houre at night, and 
then give account of his owne private reading, as aforesaid in Particular 
the third, and constantly attend Lectures in the Hall at the houres ap- 
pointed? But if any (without necessary impediment) shall absent him- 
self from prayer or Lectures, he shall bee lyable to Admonition, if he 
offend above once a weeke. 

8. If any Schollar shall be found to transgresse any of the Lawes of 
God, or the Schoole, after twice Admonition, he shall be lyable, if not 
adultus, to correction, if adultus, his name shall be given up to the Over- 
seers of the Colledge, that he may bee admonished at the publick monethly 


Act. 


3. The times and order of their Studies, unlesse experience shall show 
cause to alter. 
The second and third day of the weeke, read Lectures, as followeth. 
To the first yeare at 8th. of the clock in the morning Logick, the first 
three quarters, Physicks the last quarter. 
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To the second yeare at the 9th. houre, Hthicks and Politicks, at con- 
venient distances of time. 

To the third yeare at the 10th. Avithmetick and Geometry, the three 
first quarters, Astronomy the last. 


Afternoone. 
The first yeare disputes at the second houre. 
The 2d. yeare at the 3d. houre. 
The 3d. yeare at the 4th. every one in his Art. 


The 4th. day reads Greeke. 


To the first yeare the Htymologie and Syntax at the eigth houre. 
To the 2d. at the 9th. houre, Prosodia and Dialects. 


Afternoone. 


The first yeare at 2d houre practice the precepts of Grammar in such 
Authors as have variety of words. 

The 2d. yeare at 3d. houre practice in Poésy, Nonnus, Duport, or the 
like. 

The 3d yeare perfect their Theory before noone, and exercise Style, 
Composition, Imitation, Epitome, both in Prose and Verse, after- 
noone. 


The fift day reads Hebrew, and the Easterne Tongues. 


Grammar to the first yeare houre the 8th. 
To the 2d. Chaldee at the 9th. houre 
To the 3d. Syriack at the 10th. houre. 


Afternoone. 


The first yeare practice in the Bible at the 2d. houre. 
The 2d. in Hzra and Danel at the 3d. houre. 
The 3d. at the 4th. houre in Jrestius New Testament. 


The 6th. day reads Rhetorick to all at the 8th. houre. 
Declamations at the 9th. So ordered that every Scholler may de- 


claime once a moneth. The rest of the day vacat Rhetoricis studiis. 


The 7th. day reads Divinity Catecheticall at the 8th houre, 
Common places at the 9th. houre. 
A fternoone. 


The first houre reads history in the Winter, 
The nature of plants in the Summer. 
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The summe of every Lecture shall be examined before the new Lecture 
be read. 


Every Schollar that on proofe is found able to read the Originalls of 
the Old and New Testament into the Latine tongue, and to resolve them 
Logically ; withall being of godly life and conversation; And at any 
publick Act hath the Approbation of the Overseers and Master of the 
Colledge, is fit to be dignified with his first Degree. 

Every Schollar that giveth up in writing a System, or Synopsis, or 
summe of Logick, Naturall and Morall Phylosophy, Arithmetick, Geo- 
metry and Astronomy: and is ready to defend his Theses or positions : 
withall skilled in the Originalls as abovesaid: and of godly life & con- 
versation : and so approved by the Overseers and Master of the Colledge, 
at any publique Act, is fit to be dignified with his 2d. Degree. 


4. The manner of the late Commencement, expressed in a Letter 
sent over from the Governour, and diverse of the Ministers, their own 
words these. 


The Students of the first Classis that have beene these foure yeeres 
trained up in University-Learning (for their ripening in the knowledge 
of the Tongues and Arts) and are approved for their manners as they 
have kept their publick Acts in former yeares, our selves being present, 
at them; so have they lately kept two solemme Acts for their Com- 
mencement, when the Governour, Magistrates, and the Ministers from 
all parts, with all sorts of Schollars, and others in great numbers were 
present, and did heare their Exercises ; which were Latine and Greeke 
Orations, and Declamations and Hebrew Analysis Grammaticall, Logi- 
call & Rhetoricall of the Psalms: And their Answers and Disputations 
in Logicall, Ethicall, Physicall and Metaphysicall Questions ; and so 
were found worthy of the first degree, (commonly called Batchelour) pro 
more Academiarum in Anglia: Being first presented by the President 
to the Magistrates and Ministers, and by him, upon their Approbation, 
solemnly admitted unto the same degree, and a Booke of Arts delivered 
into each of their hands, and power given them to read Lectures in the 
Hall upon any of the Arts, when they shall be thereunto called, and a 
liberty of studying in the Library. 

All things in the Colledge are at present, like to proceed even as wee 
can wish, may it but please the Lord to goe on with his blessing in 
Christ, and stir up the hearts of his faithfull, and able Servants in 
our owne Native Country, and here, (as he hath graciously begun) to 
advance this Honourable and most hopeful worke. The beginnings 
whereof and progresse hitherto (generally) doe fill our hearts with com- 
fort, and raise them up tomuch more expectation, of the Lords goodnesse 
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for hereafter, for the good of posterity, and the Churches of Christ 
Tesus. 
Boston in New-England, 
September the 26. 
1642. Your very loving 
friends, &e. 


A Copie of the Questions given and maintained by the Commencers in 
their publick Acts, printed in Cambridge in New-England, and reprinted 
here verbatim, as followeth. 


SPECTATISSIMIS 


Spectatissimis Pietate, et Illustrissimis Eximia virtute Viris, D. Johanni 
Winthropo, inclyte Massachusetti Colonize Gubernatori, D. Johanni 
Endicotto Vice Gubernatori, D. Thom. Dudleo, D. Rich. Bellinghamo, 
D. Loan. Humphrydo, D. Israel. Stoughtono. 


Nec non Reverendis pientissimisque viris [oanni Cottono, Ioan. Wilsono, 
Ioan. Davenport, Tho. Weldo. Hugoni Petro, Tho. Shepardo, Col- 
legij Harvardensis nov. Cantabr. inspectoribus fidelissimis, ceeterisq ; 
Magistratibus, & Ecclesiarum ejusdem Colonie Presbyteris vigilantis- 
simis, 

Has Theses Philologicas, & Philosophicas quas Deo duce, Preside Henrico 
Dunstero palam pro virili propugnare conabuntur, (honoris & obser- 
vantiz gratia) dicant consecrantque in artibus liberalibus initiati Ado- 
lescentes. 


Benjamin Woodbrigius. | Iohannes Wilsonus. 
Georgius Downingus. Nathaniel Brusterus. 
Gulielmus Hubbardus. Samuel Bellinghamus, 
Lohannes Bulkleius. Tobias Barnardus. 


Henricus Saltonstall. 


Theses Philologicas 
GRAMMATICAS. 
Linguarum Scientia est utilissima. 
Litere non exprimunt quantum vocis Organa efferunt. 
. Hebrea est Linguarum Mater. 
. Consonantes & vocales Hebreorum sunt coztane. 
. Punctationes chatephate syllabam proprie non efficiunt. 
. Linguarum Greca est copiosissima. 
. Lingua Greea est ad accentus pronuntianda. 
. Lingua Latina est eloquentissima. 


OND ork 
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RHETORICAS., 
Rhetorica specie differt a Logica. 
In Elocutione perspicuitati cedit ornatus, ornatui copia. 
3. Actio primas tenet in pronuntiatione. 
4. Oratoris est celare Artem. 
LOGICAS. 
Universalia non sunt extra intellectum. 
Omnia Argumenta sunt relata. 
3. Causa sine gua non non est peculiaris causa a quatuor reliquis gener- 
alibus, 
4, Causa & Effectus sunt simul tempore. 
5. Dissentanea sunt eque nota. 
6. Contrarietas est tantum inter duo. 
7. Sublato relato tollitur correlatum. 
8. Genus perfectum zqualiter communicatur speciebus. 
9. Testimonium valet quantum testis. 
0. Elenchorum doctrina in Logica non est necessaria. 
11. Axioma contingens est, quod ita verum est, ut aliquando falsum esse 
possit. 
13. Precepta Artium debent esse Kara ravros, caf’ -avro, kal’ bAov api 
TOV. 
Theses Philosophicas. 
ETHICAS. 
Philosophia practica est eruditionis meta. 
Actio virtutis habitum antecellit. 
3. Voluntas est virtutis moralis subjectum. 
4, Voluntas est formaliter libera. 
5. Prudentia virtutum difficillima. 
6. Prudentia est virtus intellectualis & moralis. 
7. Justitia mater omnium virtutum. 
8. Mors potius subeunda quam aliquid culpe perpetrandum. 
9. Non injuste agit nisi qui libens agit. 
0. Mentiri potest qui verum dicit. 
1. Juveni modestia summum Ornamentum. 
PHYSICAS. 
Corpus naturale mobile est subjectum Phisice. 
Materia secunda non potest existere sine forma. 
3. Forma est accidens. 
4, Unius rei non est nisi unica forma constitutiva. 
5. Forma est principium individuationis. 
6. Privatio non est principium internum. 
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7. Ex meris accidentibus non fit substantia. 

8. Quicquid movetur ab alio movetur. 

9. In omni motu movens simul est cum mobili. 

0. Celum non movetur ab intelligentijs. 

1. Non dantur orbes in celo. 

12. Quodlibet Elementum habet unam ex primis qualitatibus sibi maximé 
propriam. 

13. Putredo in humido fit a calore externo. 

14. Anima non fit ex traduce. 

15. Vehemens sensibile destruit sensum. 


TWO PORTRAITS. 


By a happy coincidence the Magazine prints this time the portraits of 
two distinguished classmates, brothers-in-law, and devoted Harvard men. 
Alexander Agassiz, the son of Prof. Louis Agassiz, was born in Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, Dec. 17, 1835, came to this country in 1849, graduated 
Bachelor of Arts at Harvard in 1855, and Bachelor of Science at the 
Lawrence Scientific School in 1857. He served on the Coast Survey of 
California in 1859. From the foundation of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoélogy at Harvard, until his father’s death in 1873, he was connected 
with the museum in various capacities; he was also assistant in Zodlogy 
at Harvard, 1860-65. He developed and was superintendent of the 
Calumet and Hecla copper mines on Lake Superior, 1865-69, and has 
been for many years president of the company. From 1875 to 1898 he 
was curator and director of the University Museum, and in 1902 he was 
made director emeritus. Besides his personal influence over all the sci- 
entific departments of the University, his influence has been felt through- 
out the country. His publications, embracing more than 200 titles, cover 
all branches of natural history. He was a pioneer in the science of thal- 
assography, and he has undertaken many deep sea and coral formation 
researches. He has led several scientific expeditions, and sent out many 
others. Under his direction the University Museum has grown from one 
small section to an immense building. His benefactions to the University 
might have been duplicated, but his personal direction of her scientific 
interests could hardly have been; and the honors he has received from 
the most eminent learned bodies in the world have added lustre to the 
scientific renown of Harvard. He was a member of the Corporation, 
1878-84 and 1886-90. He received the Harvard LL. D. in 1885. 

Henry Lee Higginson was born in New York, Nov. 18, 1834, and 
entered Harvard in 1851 with the Class of 1855; but being obliged to 
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leave college on account of poor eyes, he went abroad. In 1855 he passed 
a year in the counting room of S. & E. Austin, India merchants. The 
following year he went to Vienna and studied music, and stayed in Europe 
until 1860. In May, 1861, he enlisted in the 2d Massachusetts Volun- 
teers. He was promoted major and brevet colonel of the 1st Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry ; was severely wounded at Aldie, Va., June, 1863, and 
discharged for physical disability in August, 1864. After the war he was 
a cotton-planter in Georgia for two years, and then became a member of 
the Boston banking-house of Lee, Higginson & Co., of which he has long 
been the head. In 1881 he organized asymphony orchestrain Boston. His 
benefactions to Harvard have been unceasing, the most notable being the 
gift of The Soldier’s Field, in 1890, and the Harvard Union Building, in 
1899. He has been a member of the Harvard Corporation since 1893. 

The portrait of Mr. Agassiz was painted in 1901 by M. Jules Lefebvre 
in Paris, at the request of the Harvard Corporation. It represents him 
in the crimson gown of a doctor of laws of Cambridge University. It 
has been hung in the main entrance hall of the University Museum, near 
the bust of his father, with the following inscription: ‘ Alexander 
Agassiz; this memorial of his great services to Science and the Uni- 
versity, given by his friends, is placed here by special vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows and Board of Overseers.” : 

Mr. Higginson’s portrait, painted in Boston last spring by Mr. John 
S. Sargent, shows him in a characteristic attitude, in business dress, with 
his cavalry cloak thrown over his knees. The money for the painting, 
which hangs in the Living Room of the Harvard Union, was raised year 
before last by popular subscription among the students. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY JAMES’s “ WILLIAM WETMORE STORY.” } 


For a skilled narrator, or for a writer who sees life clearly and can 
express himself straightforwardly, the career of William Wetmore Story, 
’39, offers rare opportunities. Unfortunately, Mr. Henry James cannot 
tell a story; persons and things appear to him, if he reports them cor- 
rectly, blurred and uncertain; and he has, by dint of conscientious en- 
deavor, acquired the most affected, indirect, and wearisome style known 
in English since the days of “ Euphues.” That Story, the clear-cut 
character, the sculptor and poet of unambiguous ideas, the perfectly 

1 William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From Letters, Diaries, and Recollec- 
tions. By Henry James, L.S., 62. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 2 vols., 
cloth, 8vo, $6, net.) 
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human friend and open acquaintance, should have fallen to such an 
interpreter is the saddest irony in recent literary history. Except a 
friendly sympathy, Mr. James has absolutely no qualification, either by 
temperament or by training, to be the biographer of such a man; and 
even his sympathy is marred at times by condescension ; more than once 
the suspicion creeps into the reader’s mind that H. James is a great man 
who has condescended to“ write up” W. W. Story, a worthy little man. 
Probably Mr. James is not aware of this in thinking of Story, but his 
condescension becomes patent, and often turns into pity when he deals 
with the American life from which Story so early exiled himself. 

But Mr. James sins still worse against the art of biography in inces- 
santly thrusting himself into the foreground. Such egotism in a biogra- 
pher would be hard to match. One suspects that Mr. James spells his 
name with an I instead of a J. Whoever happens to be mentioned, he 
proceeds to relate, not what that person had to do with Story, but what 
James had to do with him. “Kinglake? oh, yes. J rode in the same 
mourning coach with him and Browning at Mrs. Procter’s funeral.” 
And so of places: Cambridge, Boston, Rome are described as they 
affected Mr. James’s life. He carries his egotizing to the brink of ab- 
surdity when he tells us, that he fears that he cannot put in words how 
this place or that impressed him when he first went there, and he evi- 
dently anticipates the regret which his readers must feel at this announce- 
ment. Now if Mr. James had been Story’s contemporary and boon 
companion, such egotistical references might have had some excuse, for 
we should have inferred that the conditions he reports of himself might 
apply also to Story. As a matter of fact, however, Story was born in 
1819, and Mr. James in 1843, and, so far as appears, Mr. James had no 
real acquaintance with Story until they met in the latter’s studio at Rome 
in 1869. (The date may not be exact, for Mr. James pays no heed to 
chronology.) It is all the more unpardonable, therefore, for a biogra- 
pher twenty-four years younger than his subject to foist his own impres- 
sions and opinions on us as if they applied to his subject. 

A single quotation will illustrate his egotism, his method, and his 
literary style. In 1853 Story mentions Charlotte Cushman as being in 
Rome. This hint suffices to start an avalanche from Mr. James of which 
the following is a fragment : — 


‘“‘My memory, if I may continue to press it, testifies also, in its degree, to 
the once great ‘actuality ’ of Miss Cushman, though not as to her Roman time 
nor as to her part in private life. When I wish to feel antediluvian I live 
over again a small incident of childhood — very young childhood it must have 
been, contemporary, quite, with the prehistoric, that is with the palmy days, 
as I take it I ought to call them, in New York, of the old Park Theatre. I 
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recall the bent heads of two small boys, extracting of a winter’s night, by a 
lamp, till nine o’clock, from such auxiliary fiction as was proper to their years, 
the fabled ‘lessons’ of the morrow, and then the sudden infinite widening of 
this little lamplit circle, to soul and sense, through the irruption of the most 
generous and most impulsive of parents, who, present, that evening, as one of 
the parental pair, at one of Miss Cushman’s moving performances, and im- 
pressed with its probable still greater impressiveness for the candor of child- 
hood, had driven home, at a rush, from the far ‘down town’ of the Park, to 
snatch up and carry off my elder brother.” (i, 259.) 


We commend the reading of that last sentence to any one suffering 
from shortness of breath, and when he comes to the end let him lay 
his hand on his heart and say whether he remembers the beginning or 
middle. Such writing approaches painfully near to intellectual locomotor 
ataxia, — first a shuffle forward by the space of two or three words, then 
a comma for pause, then the shuffle forward and another comma, and at 
the end of the toilsome trip one wonders what it was all about. If this 
were an unavoidable disease by which Mr. James has been attacked, we 
should pity him, and say nothing ; but it is, as any one who has followed 
his degeneration can verify, the result of a deliberate attempt to have 
“style.” Itis artificiality prepense, literary foppery, — grimaces, gestures, 
powdering, and rouging done before a mirror, Like all affectation, it is 
suicidal; persons equally artificial may praise it to-day, but to-morrow 
nobody will read it. And so far as concerns a knowledge of Story, why 
should any one read it? It may interest the biographer of Henry James 
to know how near the boy came to seeing Charlotte Cushman, — unless 
that biographer should follow Mr. James’s example and talk only about 
himself. That would be a cruel revenge of egotism. 

That Story’s biographical material should be thus handicapped is 
greatly to be regretted, for the material itself is delightful. It consists of 
letters and diaries by Story and his wife, and of letters by Browning and 
Mrs. Browning, Lowell, Sumner, and Robert Lytton. These letters cover 
the widest range of interests, taking us from Rome in the revolutionary 
year, to Berlin, Paris, London at many times. An undercurrent of news 
and associations flows steadily from America. We see the Storys in 
their summer home at Siena, arranging for the Brownings to be their 
neighbors, and for the coming of the terrific Landor, of whom there is a 
rich bundle of recollections. We follow them to the Baths of Lucca, or 
on their visits to English country places. We have glimpses of them in 
Boston and Nahant and on the Hudson. No finer account exists of Mrs. 
Browning’s last days and death than is given here; and the letters from 
Browning to Story during the next few years are among the most impor- 
tant that have been published. So, too, Lowell, who was Story’s class- 
mate at Harvard, writes intimately at critical points in his life. 
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From these various sources we get a fairly consecutive idea of Story’s 
own development. He was the most versatile of Americans: author of 
legal books of permanent value; biographer of his father, Judge Joseph 
Story ; a secondary poet of much skill; writer of short stories, dialogues, 
and essays; delver in antiquities; publicist who ably defended the Amer- 
ican Union, in letters published by the London Daily News — all this in 
addition to being by profession a sculptor. As a sculptor, indeed, he 
won his chief renown, and will probably be longest remembered. ‘These 
letters and memorials, properly put together, free from the millstone of 
Mr. James’s intolerable affectation, might make a single volume which 
would have many readers. Out of 700 pages, nearly 400, filled with 
Mr. James’s egotism and maunderings, the judicious reader will skim, or 
skip; in the remainder he will find unusual entertainment. 


CROTHERS’sS “THE GENTLE READER.” 


The advent of a new humorist should be hailed with almost as great 
rejoicing as that of a new poet; forthe real humorist — not the buffoon, 
or punster, or joke-smith, nor yet the cynic more or less disguised, nor 
the satirist with a knack for epigram or repartee — is quite as rare as the 
genuine poet. Indeed, English and American literatures during the 19th 
century have had more poets than humorists. The definition is, of course, 
evasive, and the supposed antagonism between wit and humor runs back 
tothe Dark Ages, and yet every reader of discrimination comes to recog- 
nize instinctively the difference between the two. Probably we should 
all agree to call Charles Lamb a humorist, although as to other names 
opinions would differ. And not unnaturally, when we remember that many 
writers have streaks of humor running through their nature, and that a 
critic who paid undue attention to such a streak might easily be led to in- 
sist on it as the dominant characteristic of its possessor. Thackeray, for 
instance, had certainly a precious vein of humor, although to some of us 
satire seems to be his forte; and we should classify Dr. Holmes as a wit 
rather than as a humorist, while Lowell’s native talents, like Irving’s, 
abounded rather in humor. 

However it may be with these and other 19th century men, there can 
scarcely be a dispute as to Mr. Crothers — he is a humorist, pure and 
simple. To define the special quality of his humor is as difficult as it 
would be to make a person who had never plucked either understand the 
difference in fragrance between a violet and a pink. Real humor is a 
most individual quality, to be described only by itself ; so that when we 
say that in some points Mr. Crothers reminds us of Lamb and in others 


1 The Gentle Reader. By Samuel McChord Crothers, 4 ’99. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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of Lewis Carroll, but that he is really unlike both and always himself, the 
reader may accuse us of using words to obscure thought. ‘The only way 
to find out what he is, is to read him; do that and you will not have gone 
far before you perceive that you have made the acquaintance of a delight- 
ful, original, wholesome humorist, who keeps your mind laughing from 
page to page. No doubt some of his quality is downright whimsical, but 
so delicate that it never descends into the grotesque ; and he has sug- 
gestions of satire — but only suggestions, never the driving home of the 
rapier. 

The very title of some of his essays —‘‘ The Gentle Reader,” ‘“ Cases 
of Conscience concerning Witchcrafts,” ‘‘ The Honorable Points of Igno- 
rance,” * The Hinter-land of Science,” ‘‘ Quixotism,” are characteristic. 
The “ Cases of Conscience,” for instance, opens with a reference to Salem 
and the Mathers, quotes Cotton Mather’s rules for detecting a witch, and 
then contains an exquisitely funny confession of the way in which the 
author himself was bewitched by ‘The Pirate’s Own Book.” Extracts 
can scarcely do much to reproduce the atmosphere which pervades these 
essays, much less to give the effect of the perpetual play of delicate fancy, 
but the following passage, taken at random from *‘ The Honorable Points 
of Ignorance,” will serve as well as another: — 


“ One very serious drawback to our pleasure in conversation with a too well- 
informed person is the nervous strain that isinvolved. Weare always wonder- 
ing what will happen when he comes to the end of his resources. After listen- 
ing to one who discourses with surprising accuracy upon any particular topic, 
we feel a delicacy in changing the subject. It seems a mean trick, like suddenly 
removing the chair on which a guest is about to sit down for theevening. With 
one who is interested in a great many things he knows little about there is no 
such difficulty. If he has passed the first flush of youth, it no longer embar- 
rasses him to be caught now and then in a mistake ; indeed, your correction is 
welcomed as an agreeable interruption, and serves as a starting point for anew 
series of observations. The pleasure of conversation is enhanced if one feels 
assured not only of wide margins of ignorance, but also of the absence of un- 
canny quickness of mind.” 


This is genuine humor, al] the more delicious for its springing out of 
an academic environment, where “margins of ignorance” are the last 
thing a good many of your possible interlocutors would care to have at- 
tributed to them. : 

Mr. Crothers’s Christmas book, “‘ Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party,” has 
already introduced him to thousands of children of all ages from seven to 
seventy ; this volume of essays should give him a place among our few 
really original writers to-day. Indeed, we question whether, during the 
past decade, pure literature on this side of the Atlantic has had any 
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exponents more likely to mark this period than Mr. Crothers and his 
brother preacher, “ Mr. Dooley,” who wears the mask of the low come- 
dian, but is at heart a moralist. 


LE | 


HART’S ** ACTUAL GOVERNMENT. 


The most noticeable characteristic of Prof. Hart’s long awaited book 
is its truthfulness. One may read a long way in any part of it without 
finding any important statement that is not true in fact. Ordinarily, of 
course, such a verdict would hardly constitute high praise. The least 
that one can ask of a writer is that he tell the truth. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the field of American government is the one department of elemen- 
tary study in which the writers of textbooks have, as a rule, failed most 
signally to describe things as they are. We have been told a great many 
times how things have been or ought to be, but not, consistently and pre- 
cisely, how they are. The phrases of the Constitution have been com- 
mented on again and again, usually with incidental allusion to other 
parts of the govermental system not directly dependent on the Constitu- 
tion; but how the complicated machinery of government actually works, 
how it has developed with new times and new needs, are matters which 
too often have been left without satisfactory explanation. In this respect 
Prof. Hart’s book is notable for its success in cutting loose from tradition 
and presenting a clear picture of our political system as it actually lives, 
moves, and has its being in the United States at the present time. 

The preface states the chief characteristics which, in the author’s opin- 
ion, a textbook of civil government ought to exhibit. They are, the 
treatment of the governmental system as a whole; the study of the ac- 
tual workings of government, of its operations as well as its machinery ; 
the union of description and history; and an introduction to the litera- 
ture of the subject. Especially to be commended in this list of aims is 
the historical treatment of political institutions. Prof. Hart gives the 
student neither a surface description of things nor yet a description sun- 
dered from its historical foundations, but a clear, concise exposition of the 
steps by which things came to be what they are. 

The thirty chapters of the book are grouped in ten parts. In the first 
part we have a discussion of the physical basis of government, the indi- 
vidual and his personal rights, and the general framework of govern- 
ment. Then follows an account of the electoral system and party organi- 
zation as expressing or controlling the popular will. The next three parts 
treat respectively of State, local, and national government in action.. 


1 Actual Government as applied under American Conditions. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’80, Professor of History in Harvard University. [American Citizen Series. ] 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xlii, 599.) 
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With the way thus prepared, the work goes on to a discussion of terri- 
torial, financial, and commercial functions and foreign relations, the sur- 
vey closing with chapters on education, religion, and public morals, and 
public order. The mass of detail is very great and the numerous illus- 
trative incidents take a wide range, the history of the West and South — 
apparently little cared for as yet by New England writers of textbooks 
— being often drawn upon. There are a few illustrations and maps. As 
in all of Prof. Hart’s student manuals, the bibliographical matter is well 
looked after. The book is intended for use in colleges and upper high 
school classes, and as such it ought to be sure of a cordial welcome. It 
is not too much to say that it is the best all-round textbook of American 
government yet offered to American youth. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’S GIFT TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY:.' 


THERE are moments in the history of an institution, as well as in the 
life of an individual, when forces which have been accumulating slowly 
and for a long time almost imperceptibly suddenly take shape in some 
new impetus, some new accomplishment, some new and inspiring thought. 
Such a moment, if I mistake not, came to Harvard University, and 
through Harvard to American universities at large, when the German 
Emperor decided to give to it the remarkable collection of casts, embra- 
cing some of the great landmarks in the development of German archi- 
tecture and sculpture, which now forms the principal treasure of our 
Germanic Museum. 

The idea of a Germanic Museum at Harvard University is not of yes- 
terday. It is fully ten years old. It was engendered by the existence 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology, and by the successful 
efforts of the Semitic Department to illustrate the life of ancient Babylon 
and Judaea through a collection of monuments embodying the results of 
scientific exploration in Asia Minor. It was taken up by the Committee 
of Visitors to the Germanic Department, who very unselfishly and ear- 
nestly devoted themselves to its furtherance. It was substantially helped 
by the Germanic Museum Association, through whose propaganda it first 
became widely known. It was brought within sight of tentative realiza- 
tion through the grant by the President and Fellows of a building well 
suited to its immediate purposes. But not until the truly princely gift 
of the German Emperor came to us, could we feel assured —as we do 
feel now — that this museum is destined to be one of the great centres in 
America for the study of national civilization. 


1 An address delivered at the opening of the Germanic Museum, Nov. 10, 1903. 
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To-day, as we stand on the threshold of so promising and momentous a 
career, it seems proper that we should clearly formulate the essential 
function which such a museum of Germanic civilization has to fulfil 
within the organism of an American university, that we should define its 
place in the larger whole of historical, philological, and literary studies. 
This is the general subject from the sphere of which I desire to select a 
few brief considerations. 

The most immediate and obvious, as well as the most general service, 
rendered to the student by such a museum is its appeal to the eye. 
Goethe somewhere says: ‘ What we have not seen with our own eyes, is 
really no concern of ours.” Although not meant as such, this word of 
Goethe’s is a severe and just indictment of much of what passes for criti- - 
eal scholarship. All too often critics forget that their first and funda- 
mental task is to see a given object, be it a drama, a statue, or a social 
fact; to become familiar with its dimensions, its outline, its proportion ; 
to take it in, so to speak, as a whole. All too often the real significance of 
such an object is lost sight of over investigations which have to do with 
some slight detail, some question of authorship, some relation to other 
works or facts, some theory connected with it, — investigations, in other 
words, which have to do with everything except the object itself. The 
primary office, then, of such a museum as this, is to force the objects 
themselves upon the attention of the college student, to engender the 
habit in him of gazing and re-gazing, to adapt his sensuous perception to 
the objects of his study. It is clear why the sight of such objects as are 
exhibited in our Germanic Museum is of particular value to the Ameri- 
can student. Most American students have no opportunity of familiar- 
izing themselves by travel abroad with the outward aspect of medizval 
civilization; very few of them have seen Nuremberg or Hildesheim ; 
very few can form a conception of what a Romanesque or a Gothic cathe- 
dral really is. The mere sight, then, of such wonderful and imposing 
monuments as the Naumburg Rood-screen or the Golden Gate of Frei- 
berg, both given to us in full-size reproductions by the German Emperor, 
cannot help being a revelation to American students. 

In the next place, this museum, it seems to me, is destined to form a 
bond of union between the various studies relating to different phases of 
national life. Modern scholarship suffers from over-specialization. The 
historical student, the philologist, the student of art, the literary critic, 
each cultivates his own field, often quite unaware of what is going on in 
neighboring pastures, quite forgetful of the fact that national life is a 
unit, that it is the common soil from which spring forth the most diver- 
sified and yet allied activities, and that only by considering all these 
activities in their relation to each other and to this common soil can we 
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arrive at a just estimate of their significance. This museum, I trust, will 
help to counteract this narrow specialization, by becoming a meeting 
ground for the art student and the philologist, the student of political as 
well as of literary history. It is not to set up a new specialty; it is to 
embrace national civilization as a whole by bringing before our eyes the 
outward forms of this civilization in its successive stages. How the lake- 
dwellers lived in prehistoric Switzerland ; what kinds of armaments and 
household utensils were used by the Germanic tribes of the era of the 
migrations ; in what kind of boats the Anglo-Saxons and the Norsemen 
crossed the seas ; how they buried their dead ; what were the types of 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Scandinavian, the Frankish, the Bavarian, the 
Swabian farmhouses ; what was the development of religious sculpture in 
Germany during the Middle Ages; what was the scheme and the devel- 
opment of the medieval castle; what was the architectural character of 
the German city in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, its fortifica- 
tions, its public buildings, its private houses; what was the stage of the 
miracle-plays and moralities ; what was the development of book-print- 
ing ; what was the Wittenberg of Luther’s time, the Weimar of Goethe’s 
—these are some of the sights which our Museum will offer, and in a 
small way already offers, partly through models and photographs, but 
largely through plaster casts and other full-size reproductions of the ori- 
ginal works of art and industry. 

Let me illustrate by one or two examples from Emperor William’s 
collection how such a museum as this appeals to a variety of scientific 
interests, how it will force upon the historical student and the social 
philosopher, the art critic and the literary and linguistic investigator the 
consciousness of the fundamental unity of their task, how it will tend to 
deepen, to widen and to vivify the conception of national civilization. 

Since Burckhardt’s “ Kultur der Renaissance in Italien,” it has been a 
popular axiom that modern individualism had its origin in the era of the 
‘rinascimento.’ Unquestionably, there is a good deal of truth in this 
axiom. Broadly speaking, the Middle Ages were an era of collectivism, 
while the modern world, beginning with Humanism and the Reforma- 
tion, is dominated by subjective thought and feeling. That, however, 
Burekhardt’s phrase of “the discovery of the individual” by the great 
Italians of the guattro-cento is misleading, that, in other words, the Mid- 
dle Ages themselves contain the germs of modern individualism is an 
insight gaining more and more ground among historical students. Our 
museum contains one of the most striking illustrations of the correctness 
of this view in the remarkable array of plastic figures from Naumburg 
Cathedral, belonging to the climax of medieval German sculpture in the 
thirteenth century. There is nothing, absolutely nothing, in the art of 
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the Renaissance, which surpasses these twelve portrait statues in fulness, 
distinctness, and vigor of individual life. Every one of these figures is a 
type by itself, a fully rounded personality. The Canoness standing 
erect, but with slightly inclined head, thoughtfully gazing down upon a 
book which she supports with one hand while the other turns over its 
leaves; the two pairs of a princely husband and wife, one of the men 
full of power and determination, the other of youthfully sanguine ap- 
pearance, one of the women broadly smiling, the other with a gesture 
full of reserved dignity drawing her garment to her face; the young 
ecclesiastic, holding the missal in front of him, with his carefully ar- 
ranged hair flowing from his tonsure; the various knights, one lurking 
out from behind his shield, another leaning upon his sword, others in still 
different postures and moods — there is not a figure among them which 
did not represent a particular individual at a particular moment, and 
which did not, without losing itself in capricious imitation of accidental 
trifles, reproduce life as it is. It is impossible in the face of such works 
of sculpture as these not to feel that they proceeded from artists deeply 
versed in the study of human character, fully alive to the problems of 
human conduct, keenly sensitive to impressions of any sort, in other 
words, fully developed, highly organized, complicated individuals. If 
with some such thoughts as these in mind we turn to the works of litera- 
ture of the same epoch, if we think of such characters as Hagen or 
Kriemhild, Parzival or Tristan, we shall be inclined, I think, to observe 
in them also more distinctly than before those traits which stamp them 
as belonging to the sphere of actual life, which make them sharply indi- 
vidualized types. And we shall be more ready to acknowledge in the 
whole drift of those times, in their religious, intellectual, social condi- 
tions, the same tendency toward individuality. 

Or, to take an example illustrating the connection between political 
history and art, what could be more instructive to the historical student 
than Schliiter’s equestrian statue of the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
also given to us in a full-size reproduction by the German Emperor. 
Frederick William, the founder of the Prussian monarchy, was a re- 
markable mixture of autocratic arbitrariness and single-minded devotion 
to the common weal. Ruthlessly overriding time-honored class privi- 
leges and local statutes, he established the sovereignty of the modern 
state in his widely scattered territories, and thus welded them together 
into a political whole. Obstinately adhering to a military absolutism 
even in matters of civil administration, he was also keenly alive to the 
demands of industrial progress and commercial expansion. A Prussian 
from foot to crown, zealously maintaining the prerogatives of his princi- 
pality against other states of the empire, he was also the only German 
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prince of his time who deeply felt for the national honor, the only one 
willing to risk his own state in defense of Germany. Could the sturdy 
greatness of this man, could the condition of the Prussia of his time be 
more concretely and impressively brought before us than by this statue 
erected in front of his castle at Berlin a few years after his death? 
Clad in the costume of a Roman Imperator, the marshal’s staff in his 
right hand, with the left tightly grasping the reins and holding his horse 
in check, his head slightly thrown back so that the aquiline nose and the 
commanding eyes are in full sight, while the mane-like hair flows in bold 
masses over neck and shoulders, he seems the very embodiment of seven- 
teenth century absolutism. But there is nothing vain-glorious in this 
man, nothing that savors of a Charles II or a Louis XV. His horse is 
not a showy thing of parade, but a doughty animal of tough sinews and 
heavy limbs; he rides it free and without stirrups ; he knows what he is 
about ; he is carrying his destiny in himself; and a victorious future 
seems to hover before his eyes. 

It remains to say a few words about a third service which, I feel assured, 
this museum will render to American university life. This institution is 
not a German museum, it isa Germanic museum. It is to bring together 
representative monuments of the Germanic past on English, Dutch, Seandi- 
navian, Swiss, and Austrian soil as well as German. It seems inevitable 
that one result of the existence of such a museum will be a strengthened 
feeling of the unity of the Germanic race; and I doubt not that Germanic 
studies at large will be benefited and broadened by the growth of this 
feeling. There is reason to think that it is this very feeling which has 
given strength to our cause thus far, which has made the museum what 
it now is. Americans both of English and German blood first supported 
and promoted it. The Swiss government has signified its intention to 
follow up its generous gift from the Landes-Museum at Ziirich by regu- 
lar and continuous supplies from the same source; and a committee of 
leading citizens of Berlin and other German cities is now preparing for 
us a superb collection of German gold and silver work from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries — a collection which will be a most welcome 
and worthy counterpart to the Emperor’s donation. It is a matter of 
especial gratification that a scion of Puritan stock, a Harvard graduate, 
and a Harvard teacher of history, has chosen the day of the opening of 
our museum to announce a gift which will serve not only as a lasting 
memorial of the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to Harvard University, 
but also as an enduring incentive for the pursuit of Germanic studies in 
the broadest sense. 

And so let me close with renewed expressions of gratitude — gratitude 
toward the exalted ruler whom we may acclaim as the virtual founder 
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of this museum ; gratitude toward the Governing Boards of the University 
who have given it a temporary abode; gratitude toward the numerous 
friends who have assisted it; gratitude toward the workmen through 
whose skill its treasures were installed. May its career justify the care 
and generosity bestowed upon it by so many. May it come to be an 
embodiment of the spirit which animated the three great men to whose 
memory this day, the 10th of November, is sacred: St. Martin, the re- 
presentative of medieval charity and civic devotion ; Luther, the apostle 
of modern independence and individual striving; Schiller, the prophet 


of the society of the future. 
Kuno Francke. 





SPORT OR BUSINESS ? 


Nor long ago a coach gathered his squad in the Locker Building for 
his final harangue before sending it out on to the field against Yale. In 
silence he glared his men successively in the eye, and then delivered 
himself in three hoarse words: ‘“ Now fellows — HELL!” and with that 
ringing in their ears his men went out and beat Yale very badly. 

This is a fair example of the spirit which now rules our athletics, and 
it is but reasonable to suppose that hell is more business than fun. But 
if we have reached the pass where the athlete figures as the damned soul, 
it is time for us to inquire into the cause, and discover if possible some 
alleviation. No one pretends to be insensible to the grimness of temper 
we have reached in our contests, but few seem to realize that between our 
frantic attempts to beat Yale and our desire to preserve at the same time our 
own ideal standards of sport we have worked ourselves into a position be- 
tween two stools. That we are not beating Yale, in the majority of cases, 
is but too well known; and that we are departing, at the same time, from 
the best standard of athletics becomes evident upon consideration. 

A good example of the difficulties of our unstable position is the fact 
of a decision which just now confronts the crew management. A new 
head-coach for the coming season must be found and the proposal to get 
some professional to fill the position has had many supporters. Most 
of the rowing people admit that from the purely technical point of 
view — that of developing and learning a good stroke — the professional 
would be desirable, for he could give his whole time to the business, and 
being a fixture, would be able to profit by the experience of many seasons. 
Graduates who are able to devote more than two or three years to the 
crew are almost impossible to find, and at the same time it seems plain 
that a system of coaching by graduates who come and go will be beaten 
in the long run by one which has professional coaching plus the help and 
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advice of interested graduates. Accordingly, from the point of view of 
the men who row only to win, cost what it may,a professional coach 
(provided always the right man could be got) would be an advantage. 
But Harvard has hitherto stuck to the idea of keeping her rowing, if 
nothing else, on a thoroughly amateur basis, both for the sake of the 
contest and for the sake of the influence of the coach over the men, and 
most of our graduates would deeply regret to see the idea changed. 
Nevertheless the crew management is in the pleasant position of having 
to sacrifice either our old principle or some of our chances of beating 
Yale. 

Another example is the spirit with which we try to help our teams to 
victory. The Yale spirit is infused, we are told, not only into her teams 
but into all her undergraduates. If we are going to play against her we 
must scratch round for a spirit that will offset hers, and for the last three 
years we have been trying to beget one with such success that the abor- 
tion has been christened the “ New Harvard Spirit.” It consists mostly 
in rehearsing our applause, — that spontaneous applause which is sup- 
posed so greatly to cheer the failing hearts of our poor athletes. It is not 
fair to expect the unhappy players to fight their fight alone, — they must 
be helped and cheered and encouraged and boosted, and there is not a 
single one of us whose boosting energy is not needed. We rehearse 
cheering at the Union, and at Soldier’s Field at some game of lesser im- 
portance. We are there, not so much to see the game as because we 
have been called there to a rehearsal, — though, to be sure, the minor team 
is probably flattered by the demonstration. Yale sang songs at her games, 
so we sang songs too and went her one better by all standing up and wav- 
ing flags during certain verses. We are made to understand that this 
support of our teams is something quite as essential to success as excel- 
lence on the part of the players, though those who promote it by their 
exhortations are careful to avoid the phrase of “ winning from the 
bleachers.” The fact remains that a thousand of us must sit on the 
benches and scream while eight or nine or eleven of us indulge in “ sport ” 
on the field. Undoubtedly, this new enthusiasm is no slouch of an under- 
taking. But the point is this — many of us feel like clowns or lunatics 
while being dragged through this fantastic drill, all preconceived and pre- 
arranged. There is something ridiculous in a whole college being hec- 
tored and drilled into an applauding machine as an incident in the organ- 
ization of victory. It is also significant that we need an almost daily 
scourging from the college press to keep us up to this our chosen pitch 
of enthusiasm. It matters little whether this failing on our part is due 
to “ Harvard indifference” or what you will, — the fact remains that a 
spirit that is not spontaneous is much better left alone. 
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Another example of the pass which we have reached can be taken from 
the players themselves. I have known but one ’Varsity athlete (I refer 
particularly to football and rowing as the most strenuous branches of our 
sport) who admitted for a moment that he went out for the fun he got 
from the practice and the contest. This, too, is significant. The motives 
which actually do bring a man out are various. It is a chance for him to 
show his grit, and this acts as a natural challenge. But much the same 
opportunity would be offered him in a prize-fight with about as much 
chance of showing courtesy to his opponents, modesty in his victory, and 
pride in his defeat. Also it is a chance for him to make his “ H,” which 
inevitably means a certain celebrity. He will become more of a person- 
age, his name will appear in the papers, and he will be more generally 
recognized by his class and by the College. Also he will perform in 
public. He will perform before twenty to thirty thousand spectators, 
and whether he is directly conscious of it or not this makes a strong 
appeal to his vanity. I know one very successful athlete who in spite of 
considerable inconvenience and disinclination, deliberately went in for the 
notoriety, which he expected would subsequently help him in his profes- 
sion. But by far the most important of his reasons (and this applies to 
old players as well as new) is his sense of duty to the College. He is 
there to support her and to add by his own efforts, if he can, to her ath- 
letie prowess. This is the best of possible motives; but if the prowess 
comes to meaning nothing but victory over one rival bought at the expense 
of almost everything that is wholesome and sportsmanlike in the athletic 
life of the College, then the athlete from duty will at a certain moment 
have to pause and reflect. Is it not possible that there may be better 
things for Harvard, even in athletics, than the beating of Yale at any 
price? As the thing now stands a man may have the best of personal 
reasons for not playing, but if he is a good athlete his duty to the College 
demands a sacrifice of these. The duty to get Yale beaten is just now 
reckoned to be the athlete’s sole duty, while his duty to his present and 
future self looms small in the background or vaguely in the middle dis- 
tance. It is hard lines for men who are unable to adapt themselves to 
such a perspective, and who are made to feel ashamed of this as of a 
weakness. They bear indeed the “athlete’s burden.” And there are 
too many such men, — men who thoroughly dislike their work under the 
present extreme conditions, moral as well as physical, and who do it only 
from a vague feeling that it is “up to them ” to stake their persons in the 
general obligation to organize victory. 

The spirit that makes a man, when he has once undertaken a thing, put 
it through to a finish and win out no matter what it costs (and this was 
once given as a definition of the Yale spirit), is an excellent maxim for 
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business or politics, and one that is frequently heard in defense of the 
present teeth-gritting state of affairs between Harvard and Yale. But 
such a maxim cannot be applied to athletics. It means the death of 
athletics. Its place is in the prize-ring or anywhere you please save in a 
branch of activity which is essentially a recreation. The true amateur 
athlete, the true sportsman, is one who takes up sport for the fun of it 
and the love of it, and to whom success or defeat is a secondary matter so 
long as the play is good. The true professional is one who, regardless of 
the fun of it or the love of it, makes it his business to succeed for his own 
pride and for the benefit of his backers. Of course this is a matter of 
degree, for rivalry is a vital element of sport ; but it is from doing the thing 
well, doing the thing handsomely, doing the thing intelligently that one 
derives the pleasure which is the essence of sport. Even more vital than 
the rivalry itself is the checking of its fierceness and bitterness by the 
graciousness of gentlemanly feeling. It must be remembered that pure 
rivalry is fighting, and the more its part is magnified in sport the more. 
sport takes on the nature of a fight, —the nature of the sport which has 
come to exist between Harvard and Yale. We have to admit that there 
are some of us who prefer fighting-fun te sport, and there is no doubt 
that the fighting is a healthy discipline ; but the majority of us do not, and 
there is no reason why our athletics should be moulded to suit the taste 
of the former, — that we should be made to take our fun with all these 
convulsions and hysterics. Yet just as long as we meet the present-day 
Yale such will be the state of things. In the case of the crew we scruple 
to take advantage of what Yale has already availed herself of, and at the 
same time we have developed a spirit, to match Yale’s spirit, which is a 
misfit for us, and crosses our own more general ideals. 

An ideal state of things for us would be one in which we could stick to 
a sensible standard, and still continue to play Yale; but if we had sense 
enough to stick to such a standard we ought also to have sense enough not 
to meet an opponent who did not. 

There seem at present to be two new courses open to us, for our actual 
position resembles too much that of a man astride of two horses to be a 
success. Either we must throw away our scruples and general feelings 
of discomfort, and meet Yale on her own ground, or we must leave her 
alone, and resign ourselves to taking our sport in as thoroughly an enjoy- 
able a way as we can find. 

I am well aware of the construction which a part of the public would 
put upon Harvard’s giving up contests with Yale. “ Hopeless of victory,” 
it would be repeated, “ and like a sulky child, she won’t play!” To make 
my own meaning clear let me repeat that not the loss of victories but fear 
of the loss of the true amateur spirit here would be what would urge Har- 
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vard to such a course. I have rowed against Yale three times, twice in 
minor crews which beat her, and once in a university boat which she beat 
handsomely. I should be willing to see her beat Harvard incessantly if 
the business and hysterical elements of the thing could be left out. And 
for these elements it is by no means fair to blame Yale exclusively, though 
her “spirit” is popularly understood to include them. The contestants if 
left to themselves would not develop this spirit to such excess. It comes 
from outside pressure, from the papers, the graduates, the non-athletic 
undergraduates, the crowd of betting toughs who turn up at every im- 


portant game, and, in general, the false “ friends of sport.” 
William James, Jr., ’03. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


As was the case last autumn, there has been little building in or near 
the Yard. The brickwork of the ’85 gate and its section of yew Buildings : 
fence is completed, but the ironwork is not yet in place. The Stadium. 
At the moment, this section of fence looks isolated, for on one side there 
is none of the new fence nearer than the rear of Holworthy Hall, and, 
on the other, the corner of Quincy St. and Massachusetts Avenue. It is 
very desirable that the proposed double gate to be given by the classes 
of ’87 and ’88, opposite Memorial Hall, between the Fogg Museum and 
Robinson Hall, should be built soon and the gap between it and the ’85 
fence filled. Ground has not yet been broken for the new building of 
the Department of Philosophy, Emerson Hall, because, it is said, of the 
present high prices on all building materials. Already the need of a 
ward for infectious diseases has been felt at the Stillman Infirmary, and 
its generous giver has offered to build such a ward on land recently ob- 
tained from the Cambridge City Hospital, which stands next above the 
Infirmary on Mt. Auburn St. The enthusiastic recognition of the com- 
forts and the care provided by the Infirmary which came from all students 
who used it last year shows how much it was needed and what admirable 
work it does. Of course, the building which at the moment most interests 
undergraduates, and possibly graduates, is the Stadium, or the Holliseum 
as it is often called. The great question, which will be settled by the 
time this number of the Magazine appears, is: Will it be enough ad- 
vanced for most of it to be used for the Harvard-Yale game on the 
21st of November? At present, as one picks one’s way through the dé- 
bris surrounding it, in and out among castings of cement, and between 
huge derricks, it seems almost impossible that order can be brought out 
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of the seeming chaos in time, but certainly the most difficult problems of 
construction are finished. The building is so huge that it almost dwarfs 
Soldier's Field, big as that is. Its resemblance to an ancient amphi- 
theatre is certainly as close as steel and cement can make it. As in those 
buildings, the staircases rise from under the arcade to a point about one 
third up the tier of seats. There are 38 of these staircases and entrances. 
About two thirds up the huge tier of seats are 38 exits to a covered 
gallery running around the structure, midway between the top and the 
ground. Perhaps the most attractive part of the Stadium is the col- 
onnade at the top, some 20 feet wide. The view from this into the 
Stadium, with its thousands of spectators and its struggling players 
against the bright green of the turf, will be memorable. Even now, if 
one turn from the confusion within and look beyond the raw material 
lying just outside the walls, one gets views of the winding Charles and 
blue hills beyond undreamed of on the level of the Field. Even in its 
gaunt incompleteness the Stadium is impressive: what must its effect be 
when filled with a parti-colored, swaying, shouting crowd of thousands ! 
Clearly, too, viewing the football games is but one of its possible uses. 
All the great space under the arches, especially that on the covered gal- 
lery, may be used, and will be. Surely, too, the inclosed space itself is 
an admirable setting for many College occasions. How beautiful a Greek 
play in it would be! 


Not one new private dormitory has been built during the past year. 
seine The Waverly, on Mt. Auburn St., just back of Brattle St., 
Collegeand _— building last autumn, is now occupied. It really looks as if 
— the boom in private dormitories were over, for by no means 
all of them, old and new, are full. Except with the few to which ad- 
mission is practically a matter of election, it is possible for a new student 
to compare critically equipment and situation before choosing his rooms. 
It should soon be clear what the different groups of students demand for 
their rent —certainly, clearer than it was when each year meant one 
or more new dormitories with tempting novelties in the way of com- 
forts or luxuries. As yet it is impossible to tell to what extent the 
undergraduate will respond to the new plan for assigning rooms in the 
Yard, —the chief characteristic is the assignment of rooms which fall 
empty in Stoughton, Holworthy, and Weld to Seniors only, —for it was 
not thought fair to exclude this year from the rooms men of other 
classes already in possession. If within three years these occupants leave 
their rooms, about one third of the Senior Class can live in the three 
buildings. That should, certainly, make the Yard a centre of interest 
for one class. The fact is, however, that current discussion in the 
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College in regard to the new plan confuses two allied matters: keeping 
the rooms in the Yard full, and keeping the Yard the chief centre of 
College interests because in it room men from all the undergraduate 
groups and interests. There never has been any real difficulty in filling 
the Yard rooms: the empty rooms are in the College dormitories outside 
the Yard, — Hastings, Conant, and Holyoke, particularly. As to the popu- 
larity of the Yard, one hears entirely contradictory opinions within a few 
minutes. One Senior will tell you that under the new plan all his friends 
tried for rooms; and a Freshman will say that fortunately when he en- 
tered College he had friends in other classes to advise him not to go 
into the Yard because it “is so dreadfully out of the way.” So far as 
the outside College dormitories are concerned, the problem is clear enough ; 
one at least, Holyoke, must be made more attractive, especially by letting 
more light into it, and the rents of the others must be made to offset the 
drift of the undergraduate in an opposite direction. Take the sports from 
Holmes and Jarvis Fields, placing them on Soldier’s Field; build the 
club-houses on Mt. Auburn St.; put the boat-houses near by; and place 
even the Union nearer Mt. Auburn St. than to Conant, Perkins, and Hast- 
ings Halls, and the old prices for rooms in these buildings must be de- 
cidedly lowered if they are to be full. As yet prices in most of these 
still seem high to the undergraduate for what he receives, — probably an 
undesirable result of the new private dormitories with their luxurious 
fittings, but none the less an inevitable result. After all, the student 
does only what his elders have done in turning from the old-fashioned 
house to the newer apartments. If the sentimental and historical associ- 
ations of the Yard can be made to offset in the mind of the undergraduate 
more luxurious rooms at a higher rate, but one which he feels able to 
pay, and nearness to his club and athletic interests, it will be because 
of the efforts of Dean Hurlbut and the Memorial Society. The Dean 
has for some years set forth persuasively to the undergraduate the charm 
of the associations of the Yard. The Society now posts in each room a list 
of all previous occupants, and is trying to guard in each such memorabilia 
as belong to it. Yet if what is heartily desired is brought about, it will 
show that College life is different from life outside, for any one with ex- 
perience in city real estate knows what a fickle but inexorable arbiter as 
to residence property Fashion is. 

Meantime there is one new development of dormitory life which may 
be worth thinking about — the growing use of three or more rooms by a 
group of from three to six men instead of by one or two. When this 
was first done in Craigie Hall, it was not regarded with favor by the Col- 
lege at large, but now it is not unusual, even in the more expensive dor- 
mitories, for a group of men to have a common living room, each man 
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using his bedroom for his study. As yet there are no signs that the 
unhygienic arrangement common in some colleges, by which more than 
two men oceupy a suite intended for but one or two, holds at Harvard, 
but is this kind of group life conducive to work ? 


The Germanic Museum was opened Nov. 10 with elaborate dedicatory 
Semeente exercises. From 9 A.M. to 8 p.m. the Museum — the 
Museum. octagonal building on the small delta between Memorial 
Hall and Robinson Hall— was open to visitors. Any graduate who 
remembers the building as the College carpenter shop will be astonished 
by the beauty of the interior to-day, thanks to the skilful arrangement by 
Prof. Francke of the casts and photographs of the collection. Entering 
the door, one is in the streets of Hildesheim, Nuremberg, or in some quaint 
square of an old German city, where one has seen the originals of these 
replicas of altars, bronze doors, and statues. At 3 p. M. the formal open- 
ing exercises were held in the New Lecture Hall at the corner of Oxford 
St. In the absence of the German Ambassador, the First Secretary acted 
as the representative of the Emperor, by whom the larger part of the 
replicas was given. From 4.30 to 6 the President and Fellows enter- 
tained the guests of the day at Brooks House. At 8 p. m. Herr Conried 
of the Irving Place Theatre and the Metropolitan Opera House, directed 
a performance of three plays representing three periods in the history 
of the German drama — Hans Sachs’s Der Fahrende Schiiler im Para- 
dies, Goethe’s Die Geschwister and Ludwig Fulda’s amusing Unter Vier 
Augen. From the beginning of the work for the Museum, now so gratify- 
ingly completed, Herr Conried has been a warm friend of the undertak- 
ing, twice before bringing on his company from New York for interesting 
performances in behalf of the Museum fund. The Department, and es- 
pecially Prof. Francke, deserve the heartiest congratulations on the very 
successful completion of the first stage in their plans for a fully equipped 
Germanic Museum. 

The registration is encouraging this year, particularly in the Graduate, 
Divinity and Law schools. Last year the numbers in the first were 
exactly those of the year before, 311, and for a time the Graduate School 
had not grown greatly, but this year it has 83 more students than last 
year, and the representation is widespread. The quality of the new 
students, too, is very satisfactory. The Divinity School has evidently 
weathered the shock of its requirement a few years ago of a tuition fee. 
Last year it had one less student than the year before; this year it gains 
14 over last year. The Law School is particularly interesting, for it 
shows the result of the stricter requirements for admission established a 
few years since. If a school provides what is needed, the public will 
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meet its requirement and, perhaps, desire what it gives all the more because 
it is more difficult to get. In every department the School gains, and 
this growth was retarded only for a brief space by the new requirements. 
This experience of the Law School gives ground for the belief that the 
present falling off in the numbers of the Medical School is only temporary. 
The School lost this year a large class, 112, admitted under the old require- 
ments, and takes in under the new system only 78 men. Evidently, 
another year, when the last class admitted under the old conditions will 
have graduated, it must look forward to a still smaller registration, but 
thereafter, if the experience of the Divinity and Law Schools means any- 
thing, it may expect a steady and perhaps rapid increase in numbers. 
Indeed, in the graduate schools one may watch all the stages of transition 
from old to new conditions, for the Dental School is planning higher 
requirements, the Divinity and Law schools are emerging from a time of 
reduced numbers because of stricter requirements, and the Medical School 
is in the midst of the transition. 

The Lawrence Scientific School loses this year about the number it 
gained last year, but perhaps this may be accounted for by the fact that 
within a year it again added to the required number of points for admis- 
sion. Since 1898 it has added 11 points. In the College proper the 
situation is curious. There is a falling off in the Freshman Class as 
compared with last year, and there are 5 less Juniors and 60 less Seniors 
than last year, but the Special Students have gained 102 as opposed to 
80 last year. Possibly a part of this gain comes from stricter registration 
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which rates a student who for any reason is carrying less than four courses 
as a Special Student, but there is a clear gain, and it is marked among 
those who have already completed with credit one year of work at another 
college. Such persons are not given regular standing by the Committee 
on Admission from Other Colleges, but in increasing numbers they come 
to Harvard, taking a rating for the first year as Special Students, and 
transferring at the end of the year to a regular class. Moreover, the 
genuine Special Student, a man who wishes to take one or more courses 
in his specialty, the person whom the Committee especially welcomes, 
is coming in growing numbers. ‘This last year or two the Department 
of Music has drawn more and more students through the Committee 
on Special Students. Could the Department have the new building it 
wishes, this highly desirable resort to Harvard of special students in 
music would doubtless greatly increase. 


Before long the Faculty Room will be as crowded as in the days not 


The long ago before the old Bulfinch Chapel was restored and used 
Faculty. for Faculty meetings. There are now 135 members. Of 


the professors away on leave last year, Prof. Palmer returned for the 
second half-year; and Professors Wendell, Toy, Taussig, and Hart have 
returned. Instructor J. L. Coolidge remains abroad for a second year. 
Prof. E. H. Strobel, appointed legal adviser to the King of Siam, is, like 
Prof. E. Channing, absent on leave. Prof. J. W. White is absent, busied 
with work on Aristophanes. Prof. Bartlett, who has held the office of 
Regent since 1891, has resigned from the Faculty, and Assistant-Prof. 
Jaggar has been made Regent. Prof. Hart, during his absence, gave some 
lectures at the University of California, and Prof. Wendell delivered the 
Clark Lectures at Cambridge University, England. Prof. Taussig returns 
able to resume full work. Mr. F. L. Olmsted has been made the first 
Eliot Professor of Landscape Architecture. The following persons have 
been made assistant professors: Mr. E. F. Gay of the Department of 
Economics, Mr. Bruce Wyman of the Department of History, Mr. H. L. 
Hughes of the Department of Engineering. New members of the Faculty 
are: Prof. Bullock, formerly at Williams College, and Messrs. G. L. 
Pierce, Torrey, and G. N. Lewis of the Departments of Physics and 
Chemistry. Dr. G. H. Chase, formerly instructor in Greek, has been 


advanced to the position of tutor. 
Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 








1908.] 
CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of June 23, 1903 (additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Charles Eliot Professor of Landscape 
Architecture, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1903 ; whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., A. B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Chemistry, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1903; whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Charles 
Robert Sanger, Ph. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Sept. 29, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller for his gift of $261,- 
111.11 on account of his offer of one 
million dollars, Feb. 13, 1902, for the 
endowment and buildings of the new 
Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Class 
of 1879 for its gift of $50,000, one half 
of the amount offered on its behalf 
toward the erection of the Stadium on 
the Soldier’s Field. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts of $2,499.99, received 
since June 25, 1903, toward the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture for their 
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last quarterly payment of $625 for 
the year 1902-03, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arnold 
Arboretum, in accordance with their 
offer of November 8, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation for its welcome gift of $749.96 
“for the Library of the Divinity 
School and the administration of the 
said Library.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis 
Cabot for his gift of one share, $1000, 
of the Harvard Riverside Associates 
Stock. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Proctor for his gift of 
one share, $1000, of the Harvard Riv- 
erside Associates Stock. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Den- 
man W. Ross for his gift of two 
shares, $2000, of the Harvard River- 
side Associates Stock. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Spaulding for his gift of one 
share, $1000, of the Harvard River- 
side Associates Stock. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Alice Forbes Cary for her gift of one 
share, $1000, of the Harvard River- 
side Associates Stock. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $944.41 additional from the estate 
of David A. Wells, the final payment 
on account of his bequest for a prize 
and publication Fund. 

The Treasurer reported that the 
title to a one sixth undivided share in 
an estate numbered 100-102 Pineap- 
ple Street, Brooklyn, New York, was 
vested in the President and Fellows 
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as part of the residuary bequest of 
Mr. David A. Wells. 

Voted that the sum of $1003.40, 
received through Mr. H. A. Lamb, 
chairman of a subscription committee, 
for the purchase of music, books, mu- 
sical instruments, etc., for the Depart- 
ment of Music, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Harris Kennedy, for the 
immediate use of the Bermuda Biolo- 
logical Station for Research, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Professor E. C. Pickering, to be 
added to the income of the Contin- 
gent Fund of the Observatory, toward 
meeting the current expenses of 1902- 
03, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that three gifts amounting 
to $300, received through Professor 
C. R. Lanman, toward a Traveling 
Fellowship in Indie Philology for 
1903-04, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the offer of $1,000 from 
Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt for provid- 
ing additional shelf room for books in 
the library of Boylston Hall, — for 
adapting said library to the purposes 
of a reading room, — and for the pur- 
chase of books to be used in said read- 
ing room, be gratefully accepted. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge 
for his gift of $500 for the purchase 
of books for the Library. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from the Dante Society, for the pur- 
chase of books for the Dante Collec- 
tion in the College Library, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $3.87, re- 
ceived from Mr. James H. Hyde, for 
the library of the French Department, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the gift of $3.84, received 
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from Mr. Ernest L. Gay, for the pur- 
chase of books, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry 
C. Pierce for his gift of $200, his fourth 
annual payment on account of his 
subscription for five years toward the 
Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Julian L. Coolidge, toward 
the South End House Fellowship, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. John F. Moors, toward the 
South End House Fellowship, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. William Arthur Dupee, 
toward the South End House Fellow- 
ship, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Edward W. Grew, toward 
the South End House Fellowship, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies, for the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that an anonymous unre- 
stricted gift of $25 which has been re- 
ceived, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
through Mr. A. J. Garceau, secretary, 
on account of the cost of the fence 
built for the purpose of insuring bet- 
ter control of the College Yard on 
Commencement Day, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Miss Charlotte Hedge, for a tab- 
let in the Chapel of Divinity Hall, in 
memory of her father, Professor Fred- 
eric Henry Hedge, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
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toward the purchase of early editions 
of the printed Bible, and that the name 
of each giver be entered in the dona- 
tion book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent toeach giver 
toward the purchase of books for the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, and 
that the name of each giver be entered 
in the donation book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles Fairfax Murray for his valu- 
able gift of Turner’s water-color of 
“ Devonport,” which he has presented 
to Harvard College in memory of his 
friendship for W. J. Stillman. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur 
H. Brewer for valuable gratuitous ser- 
vices, as executor, in connection with 
the settlement of the estate of Mr. 
David A. Wells. 

Voted to amend the vote of June 8, 
1885, adopting the form of the College 
Seal (as engraved), by providing that 
the final letters AE of the word “ Ee- 
clesiae ” be written as separate letters 
and not as a diphthong, and that the 
dots between the words be omitted. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board of the Lawrence 
Scientific School for 1903-04, and it 
was Voted to appoint them : John God- 
dard Hart, A. M., Eugene Abraham 
Darling, A. M., M. D. 

The election of James Jackson Stor- 
row and William Roscoe Thayer as 
members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Harvard Union, to fill vacancies, 
having been duly certified to this 
Board, it was Voted to confirm said 
election. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1903: Charles S. Shaughnessy 
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as Instructor in Mathematics and Sur- 
veying; Charles W. Mixter, as In- 
structor in Economics; Charles H. 
Ashton, as Instructor in Mathematics ; 
Frederick Wilkey, as Steward of the 
Randall Hall Association. 

The resignation of Professor C. H. 
Toy as Dexter Lecturer on Biblical 
Literature was received and accepted 
to take effect Sept. 1, 1903. Voted to 
appoint James Hardy Ropes, S. T. B., 
Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Augustus 
Jaggar, Jr., Ph. D., Regent, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint William Howell 
Reed, Jr., A. M., Instructor in German 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint Arthur Bliss 
Seymour, S. M., Assistant in the Cryp- 
togamic Herbarium for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

Yoted to reappoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Gilbert Holland Montague, A. 
M., Dwight St. John Bobb, A. M., 
James Horace Patten, A. M., Clinton 
Homer Scovell, A. B., Chester Noyes 
Greenough, A. M., Robert Jackson 
Cram, Gilbert Simrall Meem, Jr., A. 
B., William Lester Barnes, A. B., Lynn 
Staley Beals, A. B., Bernard Capen 
Ewer, A. M., William Arnold Col- 
well, A. M., Joseph Gardner Bradley, 
A. B., Warwick Greene, A. B., Bar- 
rett Wendell, Jr., A. B., William 
George Lee, A. B., Harold Weston 
Mason, A. B., Roger Clark Wells, 
A. B., Frederick Walton Carpenter, 
A. M., Andrew Marshall, A. B., Henry 
Aaron Yeomans, A. M., James Au- 
gustus George, A. M. 


Meeting of Oct. 19, 1903. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Class 
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of 1879 for its gifts of $50,000, the 
final payments on account of the 
amount offered on its behalf toward 
the erection of the Stadium on the 
Soldier’s Field. 

Voted that the gift of $300, the 
third instalment of an anonymous gift 
of $1000, to be used for the expenses 
of an investigation of small-pox under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Pathology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$200 for 1903-04, for the Buffalo 
Harvard Club Scholarship, in accord- 
ance with the offer of April 25, 1903. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10, the first annual payment un- 
der the provisions of clause forty of 
the will of Jerome Wheelock, as 
amended by section seventeen of the 
modifications and amendments thereto. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Fed- 
eral Council of the Swiss Republic for 
their generous action in pursuance of 
which a model of a Swiss landsknecht 
of the sixteenth century has been 
given to the Germanic Museum, and 
for the friendly relations now sustained 
with the Swiss National Museum in 
conformity with the same action. 

The President reported to the Board 
the death of George Haven, M. D., 
Instructor of Gynaecology, which oc- 
curred on Sept. 27, 1903. 

Voted to rescind the vote of June 8, 
1903, appointing Edward Marshall 
Buckingham Clinical Instructor in 
Pediatrics for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

The resignation of Harold G. Dil- 
lingham as an undergraduate mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports was received 
and accepted. The President re- 
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ported the election of Ralph Sanger 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
above resignation. 

Voted to appoint Charles Joshua 
Ramsdell Steward of the Randall Hall 
Association. 

Voted to appoint Walter James 
Shepard Austin Teaching Fellow in 
History for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint Charles Gilman 
Instructor in Mathematics and Sur- 
veying for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903 (Bussey Institution). 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Henry Robinson Shipman, in 
History ; Richard Fay Jackson, in 
Chemistry ; Plumer Wheeler, A. B., 
in Chemistry ; Arthur Dickinson Wy- 
man, A. M., in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Francis Vinal Barstow, in 
Chemistry ; Winthrop Bellamy, in 
Chemistry ; Latham Clarke, in Chem- 
istry; Colby Dill, in Chemistry ; 
Harry Louis Frevert, in Chemistry ; 
James Andrew Gibson, in Chemistry ; 
Roger Castle Griffin, in Chemistry ; 
Burritt Samuel Lacy, in Chemistry; 
Leonard Hastings Schoff, in Chem- 
istry ; Hiram Bingham, Jr., in His- 
tory ; Leo LeGay Burley, in History ; 
Raynor Greenleaf Wellington, in His- 
tory ; Henry Craig Jones, in Govern- 
ment ; Middleton Goldsmith Beaman, 
in Government; Stuart Blaikie, in 
Government ; William George Barr, 
in Government; Louis Anton Ernst 
Ahlers, A. B., in German; Fritz Ha- 
gens, in German; Frederic William 
Morrison, A. M., in French and Span- 
ish; Edward Larrabee Adams, in 
French and Spanish ; Francis Wolson 
Snow, in French and Italian. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
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tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1903: 
Charles Wilson Brown, Leon Gage 
Beeley, Royal Hatch, Paul Blanchard 
Fischer, William George Barr, Adel- 
bert Ames, Jr., Edward Harmon Vir- 
gin, Waddill Catchings, Joseph Os- 
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Meeting of Oct. 26, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 26, 1903, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1000 from Mr. Edward Mallinck- 
rodt in fulfilment of his offer which 
was gratefully accepted Sept. 29, 
1903, to be used in accordance with 
the terms of a letter from Professor 
C. R. Sanger, dated Sept. 26, 1903. 

Voted that the gift of $200, re- 
ceived from “ A friend of the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Geography,” for 
a scholarship in the summer course of 
field work in Geology for 1904, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell as a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School 
for 1903-04, was received and ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to appoint Harry Nelson 
Gay, A.M., Curator of Italian His- 
tory of the nineteenth century, from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Hiram Bingham, 
Jr., Curator of South American His- 
tory and Literature, from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint Rollo LuVerne 
Lyman Instructor in Elocution for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Edward 
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Ellis Assistant in Elocution for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1903. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting, Sept. 30, 1903. 

The following twenty-four members 
were present: The President of the 
Board, the President of the Univer- 
sity, the Treasurer of the University, 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, 
Appleton, Bacon, Bancroft, Cheever, 
Everett, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, 
Hemenway, Higginson, Hill, Hoar, 
Lawrence, Noble, Seaver, Storey, Stor- 
row, Warren, Weld. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

Mr. Storey, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election of last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of 
Overseers : 

For the term of six years, Francis 
L. Higginson, 781 votes; James J. 
Storrow, 661 votes; George A. Gor- 
don, 531 votes ; Francis R. Appleton, 
530 votes ; William W. Goodwin, 502 
votes. 

For the term of three years, George 
B. Shattuck, 432 votes. 

The Board voted to accept the re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were 
duly declared to be members of the 
Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a president for the ensuing year, 
and ballots having been given in, it 
appeared that John D. Long had re- 
ceived 23 votes, being a majority of 
those cast, and he was declared 
elected. 

Various appointments of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows were concurred in. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented and 
read the report of the Committee on 
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Reports and Resolutions, and submit- 
ted the following three votes in rela- 
tion thereto :— 

1. That the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions be 
accepted, and the names therein recom- 
mended be adopted so far as relates 
to the Committee on Elections, the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, and the Committee on Govern- 
ment. 

2. That the Report, and all other 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, be laid 
upon the table and assigned for con- 
sideration at the next meeting of the 
Board. 

3. That the Secretary be instructed, 
in accordance with Section 38 of the 
Rules and By-laws, to include a no- 
tice of the proposed change in the By- 
laws in his notification of the next 
meeting of the Board. 

And the Board voted to accept said 
report, and to adopt said votes. 

The members of the foregoing com- 
mittees are as follows : — 

On Elections: Moorfield Storey, 
George F. Hoar, James J. Storrow, 
Stephen M. Weld, William Caleb Lor- 
ing. 

On Reports and _ Resolutions : 
Charles F. Adams, Edwin P. Seaver, 
William A. Bancroft, Winslow War- 
ren, Charles E. Norton, Francis L. 
Higginson, Moses Williams. 

On Government: William Law- 
rence, Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, 
David W. Cheever, William W. Good- 
win, Gardiner M. Lane, Charles C. 
Jackson. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman, chairman, pre- 
sented and read the reports of the 
Committee on Political Economy, and 
the Committee on the Administration 
of the University Chapel, and upon 
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the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions said re- 
ports were accepted by the Board, and 
ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of Oct. 14, 1903. 

The following twenty-one members 
were present: The President of the 
Board, the Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity, Messrs. C. F. Adams, Appleton, 
Bancroft, Cheever, Everett, Goodwin, 
Grant, Higginson, Hoar, Huidekoper, 
Lawrence, Noble, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, Warren, Weld, Wil- 
liams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams, the report and the other re- 
commendations of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions was taken 
from the table, and the Board voted 
to accept said report, and to approve 
the list of Visiting Committees therein 
mentioned. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams, the Board voted that the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions 
be authorized to make such changes 
in, and additions to, the several com- 
mittees appointed to visit the depart- 
ments of the University, and the 
courses of instruction, as may be ne- 
cessary, or as may seem to it advisable, 
reporting the same when made to this 
Board for its approval at the next 
meeting following such action. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams, the Board voted that a copy 
of the report of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions as well as the 
list of appointments be sent to each 
member of the Visiting Committees. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams, and in accordance with the 
notice duly given by the Secretary of 
the Board, the Board adopted the fol- 
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lowing amendment to the Rules and 
By-Laws of the Board : — 

“That, in addition to the commit- 
tees to visit the various Departments 
of the University enumerated in ar- 
ticle 2 of section 26 of the By-Laws, 
there be appointed a Committee to 
visit the University Museum, said 
committee to consist of the chairman, 
or some representative member, of 
the Committee to visit the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy, the Commit- 
tee to visit the Peabody Museum, the 
Committee on the Course of Instruc- 
tion in Zodlogy, and the Committee 
on the Course in Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Petrography, with such others, not 
less than two in number, as may from 
time to time be designated.” 

General Bancroft presented the re- 
port of the Committee to visit the 
Botanical Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, it was accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 

BOTANY, BOTANIC GARDEN, AND 
HERBARIUM. 


Gray Herbarium. 

During the academic year 1902- 
1903 the organized collection of the 
Gray Herbarium has been supple- 
mented by more than 16,000 sheets of 
mounted specimens, the largest num- 
ber ever added in a single year. Most 
of these specimens have been inserted 
to show in greater detail the range of 
species and varieties of plants already 
represented in the Herbarium, but 
others, chiefly from tropical regions, 
are of plants wholly new to the collec- 
tion. The year in other respects has 
been a very successful one at the Her- 
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barium. Through several large and 
many small contributions for present 
use from friends of the establishment, 
it has been possible to carry on more 
botanical exploration than usual, to 
add a large block of steel cases to 
the main room, and to secure for the 
library some 600 botanical works, 
chiefly European local floras. Mr. 
C. G. Pringle was again sent to Mex- 
ico to continue his invaluable work 
upon the rich flora of that country. 
He has been fortunate in securing the 
services of an excellent Mexican as- 
sistant, thoroughly acclimated and 
much better able to stand the ar- 
duous work of Mexican exploration 
than the assistants who have in former 
years been taken from the north. 
During the summer months the Her- 
barium was able to send Mr. M. L. 
Fernald to Europe to examine many 
important types of American plants 
preserved in the great herbaria at 
Paris, Geneva, London, and Kew. He 
has brought back for deposit in the 
Herbarium nearly 200 excellent photo- 
graphs of these types, which will be of 
great aid in interpreting the doubtful 
and critical species concerned. In con- 
junction with the Cryptogamie De- 
partment the Herbarium equipped and 
sent out this summer a collecting ex- 
pedition to Margarita Island, off the 
coast of Venezuela. The party con- 
sisted of Mr. J. R. Johnston, who ona 
previous journey two years ago had 
acquired considerable knowledge of 
the island and its flora, Mr. A. F. 
Blakeslee, who went as cryptogamist, 
and Mr. R. G. Wilson of Brown Uni- 
versity, as assistant. The party was 
fortunate in escaping serious illness 
and in being able to secure some 4500 
specimens, which will form the basis 
of a fairly detailed study of the flora. 
One of the neighboring islets was also 
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visited, and Mr. Johnston was able to 
spend some days in Trinidad, securing 
there several hundred specimens of 
plants. 

The 25th of the new series of Con- 
tributions from the Gray Herbarium 
has just been published. It is by 
Dr. J. M. Greenman and describes a 
large number of hitherto unknown 
species and genera of plants, chiefly 
from Mexico and Central America. 
Through an anonymous gift of $200 
the Herbarium will be able to publish 
a much needed general index to this 
series of contributions. This index is 
now nearly ready for press. — B. L. 
Robinson, ’87. 


Cuban Experiment Station. 


The Harvard Botanical Experiment 
Station in Cuba received in early spring 
a large invoice of interesting economic 
plants from Mexico, collected by Mr. 
C.G. Pringle. These varieties are sup- 
posed to possess special value for seed- 
breeding and selection, because they 
have deviated so far from the corre- 
sponding varieties in Cuba, which, at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, were 
unquestionably identical with them. 
These present, therefore, excellent 
material for crossing. This work of 
crossing and selection has been in- 
trusted to an expert, Mr. Robert M. 
Grey, who is widely known from his 
success in hybridizing orchids. The 
range of economic plants now culti- 
vated at the Station is very wide, com- 
prising the more important sub-trop- 
ical as well as tropical forms. — G. L. 
Goodale, m 63. 


Work at Cambridge. 


Two new courses offered by the De- 
partment are being given this autumn. 
Course 7 on the Classification of 
Flowering Plants by Mr. Fernald and 
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course 8 on the Tracheate Zoidogama 
by Prof. Jeffrey. A third course on 
Botanical Geography is offered by Mr. 
Greenman in the second half-year. 
The “Prix Desmaziéres” was 
awarded by the French Academy dur- 
ing the past year for work done in the 
Cryptogamic Laboratories. 


CHEMISTRY. 

During the past two years many 
changes have taken place in the Chemi- 
cal Department. Chief among them 
was that caused by the sudden death 
of Prof. Hill, director of the Labora- 
tory, early in April of this year. The 
loss to the University of so excellent a 
teacher and so able a manager can- 
not be overestimated. During the re- 
mainder of the college year Prof. Jack- 
son acted as director and took charge 
of Prof. Hill’s research students, while 
the course in advanced organic chem- 
istry (Chemistry 5) was conducted 
by Mr. F. W. Russe. In September, 
Prof. Sanger assumed the directorship 
and Prof. Jackson resigned the chair- 
manship of the Chemical Department 
to Prof. Richards. Dr. H. A. Torrey 
of the University of Vermont has been 
appointed instructor, and is giving 
Chemistry 5 and Chemistry 2 (ele- 
mentary organic chemistry). — In the 
summer of 1901 a call to a research 
professorship in the University of Got- 
tingen was extended to Prof. Rich- 
ards. To the great satisfaction of the 
Department and his friends, Harvard 
University induced him to decline this 
offer. 

In 1901 the University lost the ser- 
vices of Dr. Joseph Torrey who re- 
signed his instructorship in order to 
accept a technical position. An addi- 
tion was made to the teaching force 
of the Division in Sept., 1902, by the 
appointment of Dr.G. P. Baxter, of 
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Swarthmore College, as instructor, to 
take charge of Prof. Richards’s courses 
in advanced quantitative analysis and 
gas analysis (Chemistry 9and10). At 
the same time Prof. Sanger gave up 
his course in elementary quantitative 
analysis (Chemistry 4) to Dr. Baxter, 
and offered for the first time a course 
in industrial chemistry (Chemistry 11). 
Owing to pressure of his duties as 
director, Prof. Sanger does not offer 
this course during the present year, al- 
though he will resume instruction in 
the subject in 1904-05. Meanwhile 
Dr. H. H. Pringsheim, who has been 
appointed lecturer, is giving a course 
of weekly lectures on industrial chem- 
istry. Other changes in the chemi- 
eal curriculum include the dropping 
of Chemistry B (elementary experi- 
mental chemistry) since the year 
1901-02, and the addition of three new 
courses. Two of these, Advanced 
Physical Chemistry and Experimental 
Electro-chemistry, are given by Dr. 
Lewis ; the third, Photo-chemistry, 
including the use of optical instru- 
ments, is given by Dr. Baxter. Other 
new courses are in mind, but are pro- 
hibited at present by lack of laboratory 
accommodations. 

The present year is characterized 
by unusual interest in the advanced 
courses and in research. No less than 
11 students are carrying on original 
work in organic chemistry. Besides 
these, 10 men are investigating inor- 
ganic or physico-chemical problems. 
During the past two years more than 
30 papers on various subjects have been 
published from the laboratory. A 
physico-chemical club composed of in- 
structors and advanced students of 
chemistry and physics from Harvard 
University and the Institute of Tech- 
nology meets once each month to dis- 
cuss researches by members of the club. 
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The laboratory is indebted to the 
generosity of Dr. Wolcott Gibbs for 
many pieces of apparatus, including 
several costly platinum vessels, and 
for valuable contributions to the chemi- 
cal library. Two gifts of money to the 
chemical library have been received. 
One, of $1000, from Mr. Edward 
Mallinckrodt of St. Louis, makes pos- 
sible many improvements in the read- 
ing room in Boylston Hall and the im- 
mediate duplication of many reference 
books heretofore accessible only in the 
main library. Edward Mallinckrodt, 
Jr., ’00, has offered an annual subscrip- 
tion of $100 toward the maintenance 
of the library and reading room, pro- 
vided other similar subscriptions be 
made. It is hoped that a fund for the 
purpose may be in this way created. 
In order that the books may be as ac- 
cessible as possible to the students, the 
reading room has been equipped with 
commodious stacks and well-lighted 
reading tables. A library assistant will 
be in constant attendance throughout 
the day, and the reading room will be 
opened for a short time each evening. 

In spite of the cramped conditions 
in Boylston Hall, several improve- 
ments have been found possible. A 
constant-temperature room has been 
equipped in the basement, and minor 
changes in the ground floor have pro- 
vided much needed private laborato- 
ries for instructors. The overcrowded 
condition of the laboratories of the 
elementary courses, which has existed 
for several years, was avoided during 
the past year by the erection, in the 
summer of 1902, under the direction 
of Prof. Hill, of a one-story addition 
to Boylston Hall, on the south side. 
Although the exterior aspect of the 
extension is far from pleasing, it fur- 
nishes a roomy, pleasant laboratory for 
260 students of Chemistry 1, and, to- 
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gether with the large laboratory in the 
basement of Boylston Hall, will accom- 
modate the course for a few years at 
its present rate of growth. The diffi- 
culty lies now in insufficient accom- 
modations for the advanced courses. 
Chemistry 5 and Chemistry 6 (physical 
chemistry) have both outgrown their 
allotted space. The large class in or- 
ganic chemistry (40 men) has crowded 
the research students in organic chem- 
istry into quarters very much too small 
for the purpose, while Prof. Jackson 
has been compelled to yield his private 
laboratory to two of his students. In 
order to provide for the large physico- 
chemical class, the Chemistry B labo- 
ratory was hurriedly made ready. This 
room has been occupied, since the abol- 
ishing of Chemistry B, by research 
students, who naturally now gravitate 
to the old physico-chemical laboratory, 
nearly filling it. In short the condi- 
tions in Boylston Hall grow more seri- 
ous each year. When one considers 
that the planning and building of a new 
chemical laboratory will probably re- 
quire between two and three years, the 
situation is seen to be indeed grave. 
Gregory Paul Bazter, ’96. 


CLASSICS. 

Prof. Smith has returned from leave 
of absence and resumes his usual in- 
struction. Prof. J. W. White has 
leave of absence this year, and it is 
understood that much of his time is 
to be devoted to his forthcoming crit- 
ical edition of Aristophanes. In his 
place the Department will be assisted 
by Professors Oertel of Yale and 
Capps of Chicago, as well as by Dr. J. 
T. Stickney, 95. Dr. Stickney comes 
back after eight years of study in 
Italy and France, and with the French 
degree of docteur-és-lettres. His work 
will include a course for graduates in 
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his special subject of Greek elegiac 
poetry. Prof. Oertel will give during 
the first half year a general introduc- 
tion to comparative philology. Thus 
he continues what Prof. Buck of Chi- 
cago began to do here last year. Itis 
much to be desired that permanent 
provision for this study could be made, 
for it is appreciated and needed by 
students both of the ancient and the 
modern languages. Prof. Oertel’s re- 
cent book, “ Lectures on the Study of 
Language,” has won him recognition 
as an authority both here and abroad. 
Prof. Capps is well known asa student 
of the Greek drama, and in his courses 
on Comedy and on the Greek Theatre 
our students will have the opportunity 
of hearing one of the most strenuous 
defenders of the “ No-Stage” theory. 
For the Spring term we are looking 
forward to the pleasure of having 
with us Prof. S. H. Butcher, of Edin- 
burgh, whose translation of the “ Odys- 
sey ’ and writings on Aristotle’s theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art have given 
him a wide reputation. Through the 
generosity of Mr. G. M. Lane, ’81, 
chairman of the Overseers’ committee 
to visit the Department, we have been 
enabled to invite Prof. Butcher to 
give a course of public lectures on 
some subject connected with Greek 
literature. He is expected here in 
March or April. 

The 14th volume of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, pub- 
lished during the summer, was made 
a memorial to the late Prof. J. B. 
Greenough. It contains a sympathetic 
sketch of his life and services by Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge, an article on the 
Fourth Eclogue by Mr. Warde 
Fowler, Subrector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and two articles on the illus- 
trated manuscripts of Terence. One 
of these formed the doctor’s thesis of 
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Mr. J. C. Watson, who received the 
degree in 1901; the other was pre- 
pared by Mr. K. E. Weston while a 
student in the American School in 
Rome. It is accompanied by copies, 
made by him, of all the miniatures il- 
lustrating the comedy of Phormio in 
the manuscripts in Rome, Paris, Milan, 
and Oxford. By the publication of 
these pictures, made possible through 
the generosity of certain Harvard 
graduates who were friends of Prof. 
Greenough, scholars can now for the 
first time study side by side miniatures 
which they formerly had to seek in 
three different countries of Europe- 
It is fitting that this publication should 
be made in a volume dedicated to 
Prof. Greenough, to whose enthusi- 
asm the successful production of Phor- 
mio in 1894 was in large measure due. 

A cast of the most ancient Latin 
inscription, that which was recently 
found under the “ Black Stone ” in the 
Forum, has been placed in Harvard 1. 
Casts of some of the most important 
Greek inscriptions have also been hung 
in Sever 28, and “squeezes ” of many 
more are expected. 

The usual additions of books for 
the special library of the Department 
were made during the past year; but 
the money raised for that purpose, 
chiefly by the late Prof. Lane, is now 
nearly exhausted. It would be a pity 
if we should be obliged, through lack 
of means, to allow to fall behind the 
times what we believe is now the most 
useful working library provided for 
students of the classics anywhere. It 
is intended to contain not large num- 
bers of books, but only those which 
are the best and the most indispensable 
for the student’s everyday needs. No 
book can be taken out of this library ; 
hence one is always sure of finding 
there the book which he wishes to con- 
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sult, provided it falls under the class 
indicated. The work of our advanced 
students is largely dependent upon this 
library... And since we hear so much 
in these days of the falling off in the 
number of students of the classics, it 
may not be out of place to state here 
two facts. The last President’s Re- 
port (1901-02) shows that the elec- 
tions by graduate students of graduate 
courses was in that year larger in 
number in the Classical than in any 
other department. And, during the 
last ten years (1894-1903), the De- 
partment of Classics has presented 40 
candidates for the degree of Ph. D., 
—a larger number than that pre- 
sented in the same period by any other 
department, or by any division except 
the Division of Modern Languages, 
which presented 46. 
M. H. Morgan, ’81. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The number of students in the 
Dental School is as follows: seniors 
35, juniors 29, freshmen 51, graduate 
1, total 116. An important action was 
taken in July last in the resignation of 
the School from the National Associa- 
tion of Dental Faculties. According 
to a vote of the National Association 
all schools belonging to the Associa- 
tion were obliged to lengthen their 
course so as to comprise four years, 
this regulation to take effect in 1903. 
The Dental School, after careful con- 
sideration, decided not to adopt the 
four years course at present, and 
therefore resigned from the Associa- 
tion. Its decision was based upon 
these considerations : In the Harvard 
School physics and elementary chem- 
istry are required as entrance studies, 
while in all other schools they are 
taught as a part of the first year 
course. Thus the Harvard School 
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gains much time for strictly profes- 
sional studies which in other schools is 
devoted to entrance work. But the 
main consideration was that in 1904 
the examinations for admission to the 
Dental School are to be very greatly 
increased in quality. Candidates for 
admission will be obliged to pass a 
selection from the examinations set 
for entrance to Harvard College and 
the Lawrence Scientific School amount- 
ing to 12 points, and in addition, an 
examination in theoretical and descrip- 
tive chemistry and qualitative analysis 
amounting to 4 points. The plan is 
to increase the entrance requirements 
year by year until they equal the re- 
quirements for admission to Harvard 
College or the Lawrence Scientific 
School. In view of the fact that an 
important change in entrance require- 
ments was under way, a change which 
will place the requirements of the 
Harvard Dental School very far in 
advance of all other dental schools, it 
was thought unwise at present to adopt 
another change such as the adding of 
a fourth year to the course. It is 
inevitable that under the new system 
of entrance examinations better trained 
and educated men will enter the School. 
And it is reasonable to expect that the 
better prepared men will accomplish 
more ina three years course than the 
students who entered under the old 
method. The School wishes to de- 
termine just what can be accomplished 
by these better prepared men in three 
years before it decides upon the advis- 
ability of adding another year to the 
professional course. 
William H. Potter, ’78. 


ECONOMICS. 
Prof. Taussig has returned after an 
absence of two years, entirely restored 
in health. His resumption of work 
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completes the working corps in the 
department, enabling it to offer its 
full list of announced courses. The 
number of graduate students is con- 
siderably increased over the preceding 
years, and there is every prospect of a 
successful resumption of the regular 
work in all lines. 

The November number of The 
World’s Work contains the first of a 
noteworthy series of articles by Prof. 
Carver upon agricultural conditions 
in the West. Prof. Carver made a 
tour of some hundreds of miles on 
horseback during the summer, princi- 
pally in the corn belt. It is his in- 
tention to supplement this tour by 
similar observations in other parts of 
the country in the coming years. 
This issue of The World’s Work forms 
distinctively a Harvard number, con- 
taining also an article on The Progress 
of Labor Organizations, by Prof. Rip- 
ley. 

Among the new courses announced 
for this year are several by Prof. Bul- 
lock, one upon “The History and 
Literature of Economics,’’ with an 
additional research course entitled 
“Studies in American Finance.” 
Prof. Gay’s course upon “ The German 
Economists” last year met with so 
cordial a response that it has been ex- 
panded to a full course, covering the 
French as well as the German authori- 
ties. Mr. H. R. Meyer, having re- 
signed as an instructor, will continue 
as a lecturer, giving two courses upon 
“ American Competition in Europe 
since 1873” and “The Industrial Ac- 
tivities of the State in Australasia and 
in Europe.” 


W. Z. Ripley. 


ENGLISH. 
The Department of English has in 
active service this year four profes- 
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sors, six assistant professors, and five 
instructors on permanent appointment, 
in all 15 Faculty members. Of these, 
however, the two deans, Prof. Briggs 
and Asst. Prof. Hurlbut, give a large 
part of their time to administrative 
duties. Prof. Wendell returns this 
year after a year’s leave of absence. 
Prof. Gates resigned from the depart- 
ment last year. Mr. Schofield has 
been promoted to be assistant profes- 
sor. 

The courses offered show little 
change. Prof. Kittredge has with- 
drawn the half-course which he gave 
last year on the English language and 
the sources and history of its vocabu- 
lary. In its place he offers an ad- 
vanced course for graduate students 
for the study of special topics in 
Chaucer. Mr. Copeland offers a new 
course on the lives, characters, and 
times of English and American men 
of letters, giving special attention to 
notable biographies. English 41, 
which is now in the hands of Dr. Neil- 
son and Mr. Hart, has been expanded 
to cover the whole range of English 
literature. It thus becomes parallel 
to English 28, a course covering the 
same ground which is open only to 
Freshmen. In its new form English 
41 is designed to meet the needs of 
men who did not take the freshman 
course and later feel the need of a 
comprehensive view of the general 
development of the literature. 

Of the courses in composition Prof. 
Hill has charge of English 5d in which 
literature and composition are given 
equal attention: Prof. Briggs has 
English 12, and Prof. Wendell and 
Prof. Gardiner the two large sopho- 
more courses English 31 and 22. Mr. 
Cobb has the parallel course for 
Sophomores in the second half year. 
Prof. Baker continues to give the 
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courses in argumentative composition 
and debate. 

The election of both literature and 
composition courses shows a consid- 
erable falling off this year, as com- 
pared with recent years. Apparently 
the fashion in what might be called 
the “floating election” has turned in 
other directions. On the other hand, 
the number of graduate students has 
increased, with an improvement in 
quality. 

During his leave of absence Prof. 
Wendell was Clark Lecturer on Eng- 
lish Literature at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He chose for his subject “The 
Literary History of England in the 
Seventeenth Century.” 

J. H. Gardiner, ’85. 


FOGG MUSEUM. 

The Fogg Museum has lately re- 
ceived, as a gift from Mr. Charles 
Fairfax Murray of London, in mem- 
ory of his American friend, the late 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, a water-color 
drawing of great importance by J. 
M. W. Turner. This work was for- 
merly in the collection of John Rus- 
kin, and is referred to by Mr. Ruskin 
in the printed catalogue of this collec- 
tion as follows: “No more wonderful 
drawing, take it all in all, exists by his 
hand than this one, and the sky is the 
most exquisite in my own entire col- 
lection of his drawings. It is quite con- 
summately true, as all things are when 
they are consummately lovely. It is 
of course the breaking up of the warm 
rain-clouds of summer, thunder pass- 
ing away in the west, the golden light 
and melting blue mingled with yet 
falling rain, which troubles the water 
surface, making it misty altogether, in 
the shade to the left, but gradually 
leaving the reflection clearer under 
the warm opening light. For subtle, 
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and yet easily vigorous drawing of 
the hulls of our old ships of war, study 
the group in the rain, no less than the 
rougher one on the right.” The pic- 
ture is on view in the upper gallery of 
the Museum. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

The enrolment in the Graduate 
School on Oct. 28, 1903, is 395, an in- 
crease of 79, or exactly 25 per cent., 
over last year’s catalogue figures. 
Later registrations will raise the total 
slightly. There is an increase of 67, 
or 40 per cent., in the new students, 
who number this year 235, or 60 per 
cent. of the membership of the School, 
as against 168, or 53 per cent., in 
1902-03. The second-year students 
increase from 80 to 89. 45 students 
are in the School for a third year, 17 
for a fourth, 9 for a fifth or subse- 
quent year. There are 380 resident 
students and 15 non-resident students, 
of whom 14 hold fellowships. The 
Class of 1903 in Harvard College 
sends 48 men to the School this year, 
and 8 men come from L. S. S. 03; 8 
of the former and 2 of the latter num- 
ber hold a first degree from another 
college. There are furthermore in 
the School 11 A. B.’s of 1903 “to be 
assigned to the year 1904 in the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue,” and 5 Seniors 
with A. B. work completed, who have 
been admitted on leave of absence 
from the College as a renewal of a 
former unsatisfactory experiment. — 
Of the 11 summa cum laude men of 
1903, 10 entered the Graduate School ; 
the eleventh joined the Law School. 
As has been the case for many years, 
students from other colleges than Har- 
vard make up the large majority of 
the members of the School. The fol- 
lowing Colleges have each 3 or more 
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representatives here: Acadia, Bates, 
Denison, De Pauw, Vanderbilt, Wis- 
consin, 3; California, Columbia, Le- 
land Stanford, Pennsylvania, Wesleyan 
(Conn.), 4; Boston University, Texas, 
Toronto, Trinity (Conn.), West Vir- 
ginia, 5; Haverford, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Tufts, 6 ; Bowdoin, Williams, 7; Yale, 
8; Michigan, 9; Brown, Dartmouth, 
10; Amherst, 15. 

Following is a list of divisions and 
departments of the Faculty which 
show a registration of 5 or more 
graduate students: Modern Lan- 
guages, 98 (English, 57 ; German, 11 ; 
Romance, 25) ; History and Political 
Science, 72 (History and Government, 
40; Political Economy, 32); Philo- 
sophy, 63 (including 11 in Educa- 
tion); Ancient Languages, 36 (Classics, 
34; Indie Philology, 2) ; Chemistry, 
23; Mathematics, 17; Biology, 17 
(Botany, 4; Zodlogy, 11); Geology 
(including Mining), 17; Physics, 13 ; 
Architecture (including Landscape 
Architecture), 12; Engineering, 6. 
It should be noted that some stu- 
dents are incapable of classification 
on account of the miscellaneous char- 
acter of their studies, while others take 
certain courses outside their regular 
field of work. — The catalogues of 
American graduate schools have quite 
regularly had the names of students 
from France and Germany holding 
the degrees of European universities. 
Hitherto these students have been 
easily referable to one of two classes. 
They have been either men practi- 
cally domiciled in America, or schol- 
arly visitors interested primarily in 
our language, society, and institutions, 
and only secondarily in the univer- 
sity studies for which they registered. 
This year we have what we hope 
may be the beginning of an essen- 
tially new epoch, when students from 
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Jena and Berlin will come to Har- 
vard for instruction with the same 
seriousness of purpose and expecta- 
tion of scholastic results with which 
they would now take a semester at 
Gottingen or Heidelberg. If such 
proves to be the case, we may well 
feel that our country has at last 
reached her intellectual majority. 
Wilhelm Heuer, a student of Ziirich, 
Strasburg, and Heidelberg, is working 
in Philosophy under Professors James, 
Palmer, and Royce. Stanislas Hanz- 
lik, Ph. D. Prague, 1902 (in Geology) 
comes to study Climatology and Phy- 
siography under Professors Ward and 
Davis. Finally Jacques Kaltenbach, 
a Bach.-es-lettres of the University of 
Paris in 1899 and a student of Divin- 
ity at Toulouse from 1900 to 1903, 
studies Philosophy under Professor 
James. 

At the annual meeting of the School 
on the evening of Oct. 8, the address 
was by Prof. A. L. Lowell, who spoke 
on “The Belief that the Interests of 
all Men Coincide.” Informal speeches 
were made by Dr. William Everett 
and Prof. Goodwin; Dean Wright 
presided.— At the opening meeting 
of the Graduates’ Club, on Oct. 22, 
Pres. Eliot spoke on “ A Day’s Work.” 

George W. Robinson, ’95. 


LIBRARY. 

The internal administration of the 
College Library during the year 
1902-3 presents little for comment, 
except the always increasing diffi- 
culties and inconveniences due to lack 
of space and the insufficiency of the 
library building. During the sum- 
mer, in order to give a little more 
elbow-room, several thousand volumes 
were removed from Gore Hall and 
have been colonized in an unused 
portion of the basement of Robinson 
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Hall. Successive additions to the 
colony will undoubtedly have to be 
made each summer, and perhaps of- 
tener, until the long desired relief ap- 
pears ; but colonization, while it may 
indicate the overflowing riches of the 
parent library, is not a policy to be 
adopted voluntarily or without sincere 
regret. 

The gifts received during the year 
have been of rather unusual interest 
and variety, indicating a very wide- 
spread friendliness toward the Col- 
lege and a recognition of the large and 
permanent place the Library holds 
among the resources and attractions 
of the College. Prof. Bécher’s Mo- 
ligre and Montaigne collections, and 
the late Robert W. Lowe’s theatrical 
library, the one gift due to the con- 
stant interest of Mr. J. H. Hyde, ’98, 
in the advancement of French studies 
at Harvard, and the other to the gen- 
erosity of a new friend, Mr. John 
Drew of New York, are the most 
striking among these accessions. 

Prof. Bocher’s admirable library of 
French literature, the result of many 
years of assiduous collecting and lov- 
ing care, was bought by Mr. Hyde in 
the summer of 1902. That portion of 
the library for which it was most 
noted, — its books on Moliére and 
Montaigne and its collection of early 
editions of the French dramatists con- 
temporary with Moliére (more than 
2000 volumes and pamphlets), he pre- 
sented to the College Library. A 
special catalogue of the Moliére col- 
lection, prepared at Mr. Hyde’s ex- 
pense, will be printed in the near 
future. 

The valuable and carefully selected 
library of theatrical literature brought 
together by the late Robert W. Lowe, 
of London, the bibliographer of the 
English stage, the College was enabled 
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to purchase by Mr. Drew’s welcome 
gift of $1000. This collection brings 
us more than 800 volumes of theat- 
rical history, controversy, and biog- 
raphy, and its receipt has naturally 
been the occasion of our getting to- 
gether all the books in the Library 
relating to the same subject, hitherto 
unclassified. The result is a very 
creditable collection of 1164 volumes 
relating to the history of the stage 
and of dramatic literature. 

From the Hon. G. von L. Meyer, 
’°79, Ambassador to Italy, the Library 
has received over 300 volumes relating 
to the history of Italy from 1814 to 
1871, selected and bought for the 
Library by Mr. H. N. Gay, A. M. 
96, a Graduate Student of the Uni- 
versity resident in Rome, an expert 
bibliographer, and an authority in 
the history of this period. Mr. 
Gay has added to Mr. Meyer’s gift 
some 250 pamphlets from his own 
collection. The Library is fortunate 
in being able to profit at the same 
time by Mr. Meyer’s generosity and 
by Mr. Gay’s special knowledge and 
skill in selecting books, in building up 
what may easily become worthy to 
rank among the many special collec- 
tions for which the Library is noted. 

Mr. J. H. Treat, 62, of Lawrence, 
has repeated his previous gift of $300 
for the purchase of books on the Cat- 
acombs and Christian antiquities, and 
Mr. A. C. White, 02, of New York, 
has for the second time given $250 
for the Dante collection. 

Mr. E. H. Wells, ’97, of the English 
Department, who is specially inter- 
ested in English literature of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and has made a 
thorough study of its bibliography, has 
collected from a number of friends 
sums amounting to $1300, expressly 
for the purchase of English literature 
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of the period from 1660 to 1780, and 
a large number of original editions of 
this time have already been bought. 
Prof. J. H. Gardiner, ’85, who con- 
ducts the College course on the his- 
tory of the English Bible and has had 
occasion to regret the weakening of 
our collection by the withdrawal some 
years ago of the Livermore Bibles, has 
undertaken to collect in like manner 
money with which to strengthen it 
again, and several purchases of early 
translations of the Bible have already 
been made. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Atkinson, of 
Wakefield, have given to the Library 
a large part of the library of their son 
Roger T. Atkinson, ’94, a graduate of 
the Medical School, who died last win- 
ter while on duty in the U. S. Navy. 

Mrs. Louis Bettmann, of Cincinnati, 
has given $300 to be spent at the 
Librarian’s discretion in memory of 
her son, Milton Bettmann, ’97, like 
Atkinson a recent and promising grad- 
uate of the Medical School and a lover 
of books. 

All these generous gifts it is a 
pleasure and an encouragement to 
chronicle, but the great gift for a new 
building, which has been so long de- 
sired and the need for which has be- 
come so desperate, is still lacking. In 
May the Overseers’ Committee on the 
Library, through Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of Congress and a 
member of the Board, submitted a re- 
port stating the present condition and 
needs in most forcible terms yet with- 
out exaggeration. The Committee de- 
clares, — 

“These conditions are urgent be- 
yond description and beyond longer 
endurance. They impede necessary 
growth, discourage use, and stifle ad- 
ministration. They are not unique. 
They have in some degree been ex- 
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perienced by other academic, indeed 
by most active libraries, at some stage 
of their career. They are due to 
growth in the collections which is in- 
evitable, and increase in use, which is 
alike inevitable and creditable. But 
while in other institutions adequate 
remedies have been applied, at Har- 
vard they have not been applied ; and 
the conditions there to-day are, so far 
as your Committee is aware, without 
parallel in any academic library in 
this country.” 

The Committee refers to the report 
made in March, 1902, by a special 
committee appointed by the Corpora- 
tion, which set forth certain conclu- 
sions in regard to policy, and specified 
in some detail the accommodations 
requisite in its opinion for the Har- 
vard Library, with a rough estimate 
of $750,000 as the cost, and contin- 
ues, — 

“Your Committee does not review 
or comment upon this report, except 
to state that it seems to have been 
based upon careful and conscientious 
deliberation, to be just in its conclu- 
sions as to principle, and in its spe- 
cifications to furnish ample data for 
sketch plans for a new building, or an 
enlargement of the present building, 
if such an enlargement alone be prac- 
ticable. Your Committee does, how- 
ever, desire to record its emphatic 
opinion that the main recommendation 
of the report should be acted upon at 
once : this is, that such a set of plans 
shall be secured through the employ- 
ment of a competent architect. Other 
buildings, including Emerson Hall, 
are in contemplation, whose style and 
location should be controlled by the 
style and location of the permanent 
library building. A new library build- 
ing can apparently be secured only by 
gift— the gift of a very large sum. 
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The appeal for such a sum can be 
effective only if supported by definite 
plans. 

“Your Committee deems the pre- 
paration of these plans a duty to the 
whole University ; for the Library — 
not a mere department — touches the 
whole. The plans drawn, the appeal 
for the necessary funds should, we 
think, go out promptly, forcibly, as the 
appeal of all the authorities of the 
University, for a need of general and 
paramount concern.” 

The Corporation has lately ap- 
pointed a new Committee, consisting 
of Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, Dr. J. S. Billings, Librarian of 
the New York Public Library, Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, Director of the Ob- 
servatory, and the Librarian of the 
University, to advise it further on cer- 
tain fundamental questions affecting a 
new library building. 

A new number of the Bibliographical 
Contributions was issued in Septem- 
ber, entitled “ Descriptive and Histor- 
ical Notes on the Library of Harvard 
University,” by A. C. Potter, ’89, of 
the Library staff. It includes, besides 
statistics in regard to the several 
libraries of the University, descriptive 
notes on the special collections in the 
College Library and in the depart- 
ment libraries, lists of gifts and be- 
quests from 1638 to the present day, a 
list of funds for books and for general 
expenses, a brief chronology of the 
Library, a list of the librarians since 
1667, a bibliography of the Library’s 
publications and a short list of printed 
matter relating to the Library, and 
finally the Rules of the Library and a 
list of the present staff. 

Other Bibliographical Contributions 
are in preparation. Among these are 
a catalogue of the Chap-books in the 
Library, a list of Incunabula, a cat- 
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alogue of the Moliére collection, and a 
catalogue of Arabic manuscripts. 
William Coolidge Lane, ’81, Librarian. 


MINING AND METALLURGY. 

The registration of students in the 
department of mining and metallurgy 
shows a slight increase in numbers 
over the enrolment of last year. Prof. 
H. L. Smyth, the chairman of the 
Department, returned from Europe 
during the summer fully restored to 
health and has resumed his lectures in 
economic geology and mining. After 
his return from abroad he spent sey- 
eral weeks in professional work in the 
Lake Superior region. 

Prof. Sauveur recently obtained a 
patent on a method of casting ingots 
of steel and other metals which pre- 
vents the formation of a cavity, tech- 
nically called a “pipe” in the upper 
portion of castings. The presence of 
this defect is a source of much loss to 
manufacturers, and if not properly re- 
moved, of weakness and danger in 
finished products. Prof. Sauveur de- 
voted much of his time during the 
summer months to experimenting with 
his method at several steel-works in 
Pennsylvania and in Chicago. 

During the first half of the summer 
recess Mr. C. H. White conducted a 
course in field geology in the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado ; the remain- 
der of his recess was occupied in geo- 
logical work for the United States 
Geological Survey in southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

The course in practical mining was 
given in Colorado during the summer 
by Mr. P. S. Smith. Mining and 
milling plants were visited and stud- 
ied in detail in several of the more 
important mining distrie’s in that 
State, including Idaho Springs, Crip- 
ple Creek, Ouray, Silverton, Telluride, 
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and Durango. This course is required 
of all students who graduate in min- 
ing and metallurgy. 

Mr. H. C. Boynton has been added 
to the teaching staff as instructor in 
Metallurgy and Metallography. He 
devoted the summer months to geo- 
logical work in the petroleum district 
of New Brunswick. 

The twelve graduates of -last com- 
mencement (the largest class in the 
history of the Department) have with 
few exceptions taken positions in prac- 
tical mining or metallurgical work. 
Mr. J. M. Fox of this class has re- 
turned for further study in connection 
with his work as assistant in Mining. 

C. H. White, s ’97. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

There has been a slight falling-off 
this year in the registration of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, due to the 
fact that the admission requirements 
have been raised very rapidly during 
the last four years. This year the in- 
crease was three points and brought the 
total requirement for admission to the 
Scientific School up to that required 
for admission to the College. In 
1898 the requirements were English, 
Elementary German or French, Ele- 
mentary History, Elementary Alge- 
bra, Plane and Solid Geometry, and 
Elementary Physics. This made a total 
requirement of 15 points. During 
each of the years 1899, 1900, 1901, and 
1902 two points were added, bringing 
the total up to 23 points in 1902. In 
1903 three additional points were re- 
quired, so that the total is now 26 
points. The registration during these 
years has shown a steady increase 
until the last year. In 1898, the last 
year under the old requirements, 415 
students were enrolled ; 551 are now 
registered — which shows a growth of 
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136 while the increase in the require- 
ments has been in progress. 

All of the instruction in the pro- 
gram of Forestry has not yet been 
organized. At present the School is 
able to give the technical courses 
which are planned for the first two 
years only ; but it expects to be able 
to offer in addition the technical work 
of the third year, at least, in 1904-5. 
The number of students registered in 
the new program is seven. The cor- 
respondence about the program has 
been large, indicating a very general 
interest in the profession of forester ; 
and when the department is fully 
organized, it will evidently be well 
attended. 

J. L. Love, p’90, Secretary. 


The Registration by programs and 
by classes to Oct. 26 follows : — 


Civil Engineering........... 7 to eee 114 
Mechanical Engineering..... 57 1906..... .148 
Electrical Engineering. ..... 72 1905. ......85 
Mining and Metallurgy...... 71 1904....... 84 
AYCHISOCEUTO « «65 6:0500:0050-25 39 ~—s- Specials. . . 120 
Landscape Architecture. .... 17 








WU csiwicscsesies asivesas 7 Total 551 
Chemistry......cccssccccees 25 
OEE aie om a 6 sic ros osc ein ci 4 
BIGOBG s0-c csiisessencccceses 14 
Anatomy and Physiology.. ..35 
Science for Teachers........14 
General Science............ 126 
Total 551 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

Dean Briggs entered upon the active 
work of the presidency of Radcliffe 
College on the first of September, and 
under his leadership the College is be- 
ginning what promises to be an unusu- 
ally prosperous year. The other mem- 
bers of the governing boards remain 
the same as heretofore, except that 
Prof. J. C. Gray has withdrawn from 
the Council. At the stated meeting of 


the Associates on Oct. 21, his resigna- 
tion was accepted with deep regret, 
and a committee was appointed to 
nominate his successor. An amend- 
ment to the Statutes was adopted by 
which the Treasurer, Mr. H. L. Hig- 
ginson, is now a member of the Coun- 
cil. This step has been under consid- 
eration for some time. Mrs. B. N. 
Johnson, ’90, was reélected an Associ- 
ate for three years. Miss Irwin has 
been appointed a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission to investigate 
the condition of the Adult Blind, and 
a member of the Advisory Board of 
Miss Porter’s School at Farmington, 
Conn. 

The latest registration shows a total 
of 445 students, as against 414 regis- 
tered Nov. 1, 1902. Of the under- 
graduates, 80 are members of the class 
of 1907, and of these 73 were admitted 
by examination in 1903, 6 in 1902, 
and 1 in 1899. 71 Freshmen come 
from Massachusetts, 3 from New 
Hampshire, 2 from New Jersey, 1 
each from North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Mississippi, and 1 from China. The 
average age of the class is a little less 
than 18 years and 6 months. These 
80 students were prepared for college 
at 39 different schools, 14 in private 
schools, 63 in public schools, and 3 by 
private tutors. 26 Freshmen are Con- 
gregationalists, 19 Unitarians, 10 Epis- 
copalians. In the remainder of the 
class 9 other denominations are repre- 
sented. In the college as a whole the 
Unitarians and the Congregationalists 
are almost equal in number ; next in 
order are Episcopalians, Baptists, Ro- 
man Catholics, and members of 12 
other denominations. 

Of the 445 students, 63 hold degrees 
from one or another of 23 colleges; 12 
are from colleges distinctly for women, 
not including Radcliffe, and 24 are 
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from co-educational institutions. The 
colleges having the largest representa- 
tion are Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and Boston University. 43 stu- 
dents are taking at Harvard University 
courses in the Primarily for Graduates 
group which are open to students of 
Radcliffe : of these students 2 are tak- 
ing courses in Semitic, 2 in Classical 
Philology, 4 in German, 5 in Econom- 
ics, 8 in Philosophy, 11 in Education, 
5 in Fine Arts, 2 in Music, 3 in Mathe- 
matics, and 1 in Geology. In all 180 
courses are offered in 1903-04, of 
which 117} are now applied for. They 
are given by 98 professors, instructors, 
and assistants of Harvard University. 
124 candidates were examined for 

admission to the Freshman class : — 
Admitted Admitted Clear Rejected 


June 108 46 6 
September 8 2 
116 


Total rejected 8 
Total examined 124 

322 candidates presented themselves 
for examination ; 13 were candidates 
for admission as special students : 53 
took part of the examination or worked 
off admission conditions ; 1 was exam- 
ined for advanced standing; 126 took 
the preliminary examinations, of whom 
8 failed to get certificates ; 5 postpon- 
ing candidates did not complete the 
examination in September. 

The scholarships for 1903-04 have 
been awarded to the following stu- 
dents: Anna M. Scorgie, A. B. Rad- 
cliffe ’03, Alice M. Morrill, A. B. 
Univ. of Cincinnati ’03, Elizabeth J. 
Parker, M. S. Univ. of Alabama ’01, 
J. Grace Wales, A. B. McGill 703, 
Laura Bowman, Mary L. Cady, Mar- 
garet C. Cotter, Myrtle C. Dickson, 
Agnes Opdyke, Elsie M. Paine, Clara 
P. Perkins of the Class of 1904, Emily 
F. Hunt, ’05, Jennie A. Law, ’05, Marie 
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C. Bass, ’06, Alice B. Pickett, ’07, Ethel 
M. Howard, a special student. 

During the summer Monroe House 
was taken down as a preparatory step 
to the erection of the Elizabeth Agassiz 
House, and all the equipments for the 
botany classes that met in the Quincy 
Schoolhouse have been removed to 
the old library rooms in Fay House. 
Owing to the present high price of 
construction the building committee of 
the Elizabeth Agassiz House, and the 
architect, Mr. Longfellow, have re- 
commended the postponement of work 
upon the house until the conditions are 
more favorable to the erection of this 
greatly needed building. 

A graduate of Radcliffe College has 
added $100 to the Arthur Gilman 
Book Fund of the Radcliffe College 
Library. The total is now $1547. 


ALUMNAE. 

The Radcliffe Club of New York 
has elected the following officers for 
the year: Pres., Sarah M. Dean, ’95 ; 
vice-pres., Theodora K. Elwell, 794; 
sec., Mabel F. Weeks, ’94; treas., 
Edith M. Coe, 01. 

Kate O. Petersen, A. M. ’95, in an 
article entitled “Chaucer and Trivet ” 
(Publ. Mod. Language Assn. of Amer- 
ica, April, 1903, pp. 173-193), has 
shown that an important source for 
Chaucer’s Boethius was the Latin com- 
mentary on Boethius by Nicholas 
Trivet, and not, as has hitherto been 
supposed, that wrongly attributed to 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Lucy A. Paton, Ph. D. 702, in an 
article entitled “ Merlin and Ganieda” 
(Modern Language Notes, June, 1903, 
pp. 163-169), indicates traces of a ra- 
tionalized fairy-mistress theme in the 
Latin poem Vita Merlint, commonly 
attributed to Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Mabel P. Cook, ’85-87, ’01-04, in 
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an article entitled “Indico Legno” 
(Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn. of America, 
July, 1903, pp. 357-362), explains the 
substance mentioned by Dante, Purg. 
vii, 74, as amber, and suggests that 
Dante may have made direct use of 
Pliny’s descriptions of amber in His- 
toria Naturalis. 

Beulah M. Dix’s latest novel, 
“ Blount of Breckenhow,” purports to 
be a series of letters written by vari- 
ous members of the Rowlestone fam- 
ily between the years 1642 and 1645. 
In her own words, it is “the story 
of James Blount as told by the men 
and women that knew him.” The 
story owes none of its interest to the 
historic setting, of which the reader 
is unconscious, but its strength is in 
its portrayal of character, which 
is throughout masterly. The Rose o’ 
Plymouth Town, the play written by 
Miss Dix in collaboration with Mrs. 
Sutherland and presented last winter 
by Miss Minnie Dupree, has been re- 
cently printed with illustrations by The 
Fortune Press. 

Other recent publications by for- 
mer Radcliffe students are “ Modern 
English Lessons” by H. G. Buehler 
and Caroline W. Hotchkiss, ’95-96 ; 
and a collection of dialect stories 
called “In Old Alabama” by S. Anne 
Hobson, ’02-03. 

The fact that almost every one of 
the students leaving college in 1902- 
03 who had the clear purpose of enter- 
ing upon some definite occupation has 
been successful in finding a position 
indicates a growing demand for women 
who have had the Radcliffe training. 
The following former students have 
received appointments for 1903-04 : — 

Virginia Holbrook, ’95, is teaching 
in Miss Ingols’s school, Cambridge ; 
Ethel D. Converse, ’97, at Abbot 
Academy, Andover; Mabel E. Bow- 


man, ’97-98, at Wykeham Rise School, 
Washington, Conn.; Anna G. Anna- 
ble, ’99, A. M. ’03, in the Rogers Hall 
School, Lowell; Elizabeth A. Me- 
Glinchey, ’99, in the High School, 
Lexington; Alice B. Bacon, A. M., 
’00, has a position as tutor of English 
in the family of Mr. George J. Gould, 
Lakewood, N.J.; Helen M. F. Byron, 
’00, is teaching in the High School, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. ; Margaret S. Brad- 
bury, ’00, in the Cambridge Latin 
School; Ethel L. Keith, ’00, in the 
Classical High School, Lynn ; Mabel 
D. Watson, ’00, in the Cambridge 
Manual Training School; Mabel L. 
Merriman, A. M. ’01, in the Dorchester 
High School ; Ella S. Somerby, 01, in 
the Mt. Hermon School ; Elsa J. Coar, 
98-01, in the Prospect Hill School, 
Greenfield ; Martha M. Ames, A. M. 
02, in the Dedham High School ; 
Alice E. Belcher, A.M. ’02, in Mil- 
waukee-Downer College; Nellie E. 
Faweett, 02, A. M. 703, in the Win- 
chendon High School; Christine L. 
Lewis, 02, in the High School, Orange; 
Ruth Morison, 02, in the MacDuffie 
School, Springfield; Eleanor W. 
Smith, ’02, in Mr. Curtis’s School for 
Boys, West Brookfield, Conn. ; Edna 
M. Jacques, A. M. ’03, and Caroline 
Strong, ’03, in Miss Emerson’s School, 
Boston ; Mary L. Richardson, A. M. 
’03, in the State Normal School, Brock- 
port, N. Y.; Florence E. Barrett, ’03, 
is an agent in training at the Cam- 
bridge Associated Charities ; Mary L. 
Coleman, ’03, is teaching in Miss 
Davis’s School, Boston; Ethel W. 
Dougherty, and Elizabeth C. Pous- 
land, ’03, have positions as resident 
tutors, the former in the family of 
Mr. Howard Elliott of St. Louis ; 
Sigrid S. Eckman, ’03, is teaching in 
the High School, Middletown, Conn. ; 
Ellen P. Huling, ’03, in the High 
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School, Maynard; Edith W. Law- 
rence, 03, in the High School, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Rebecca W. Wright, 
03, is studying at the Albany Library 
School; Helen Dearborn, ’00-03, is 
teaching in the High School, Orono, 
Me. ; Rosalie Y. Abbot, ’02, A. M. ’03, 
and Frances A. Van Santford, ’00-03, 
in St. Agnes’ School, Albany. 


Marriages. 

1897. Sarah Hobart Otis to Samuel 
Loring Ayres, at Watertown, 
Oct. 27, 1903. 

1898. Margaret Elizabeth Leonard to 
Samuel Carroll Derby, at Hins- 
dale, N. H., Aug. 29, 1903. 

1899. Grace Bigelow to Charles Henry 
Davis, at Cambridge, Sept. 2, 
1903. 

1899. Harriott Scammell Olive to 
Charles Clarence Wood, at Mis- 
sion, Wash., Sept. 30, 1903. 

A. M. 1903. Harriet Alice Fraser to 
Frederic Russell Bigelow, at 
Richmond, Que., Oct. 15, 1903. 

1889-1890. Anne Page Shaler to Lo- 
gan Waller Page, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 17, 1903. 

1891-1897. Mary Lucy Wilkins to 
Frederick William Rogers, at 
Watertown, Sept. 2, 1903. 

1896-1897. J. Roberta Reynolds to 
Dr. Benjamin Rush Parke, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1903. 

1896-1898. Helen Maria Noyes to 
Hollis Webster, at Auburndale, 
Oct. 6, 1903. 

1897-1900. Annie Bliss Chapman to 
George Henry Haynes, at Old 
Saybrook, Conn., Nov. 4, 1903. 

1897-1898. Martha Marion Ehren- 
fried to Sidney Meyer Gallert, 
at Boston, June, 1903. 

1899-1900. Helen Yerxa to William 
Sterling Youngman, at Boston, 


Oct. 21, 1903. 
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Deaths. 

1884-1885. Mabel Williston, at East 
Gloucester, Aug. 14, 1903. 
1884-1893. Grace Crombie Thayer, 

at Cambridge, Nov. 1, 1903. 
1897-1898. Mary Cogan Bancroft, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 29, 1903. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 
DEGREES. 

JENS IVERSON WESTENGARD, A.M., 
was born in Chicago, IIl., Sept. 14, 
1871. His ancestors as far back as he 
can trace them (about eight genera- 
tions) have been Danes, and his early 
childhood was spent in Denmark. 
Went to Chicago public schools, and 
graduated from the West Division 
High School of that city in 1888; 
spent the next five years in business 
offices. From 1893 to 1895 was a 
stenographer and student in a law 
office. In 1895 entered Harvard Law 
School, graduating therefrom in 1898. 
Appointed instructor in Criminal Law 
and Pleading in that School, 1898-99; 
assistant professor in spring of 1899. 
For the last three years he has also 
practiced law in Boston as a member 
of firm of Raymond, Potter & Wes- 
tengard. 


EDWIN WILBUR RICE, JR., A. M., 
born in La Crosse, Wis., May 6, 1862, 
educated in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., graduated at the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, 1880, and 
began experimental work in electricity 
the same year at New Britain, Conn., 
under Prof. Elihu Thomson. After 
two years, he was placed in charge of 
his electrical laboratory by Prof. Thom- 
son, was appointed technical director 
of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
in charge of manufacturing and engi- 
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neering work in 1883. Shortly after 
the formation of the General Electric 
Co. in 1892, a consolidation of the 
Thomson-Houston and Edison compa- 
nies, he was made third vice-presi- 
dent and chief engineer in charge of 
all engineering and manufacturing de- 
partments. His original work is set 
forth in some 150 patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
He was made a Knight of the Legion 
of Honor of France in 1900. He is a 
member of many scientific societies in 
the United States and England, among 
which may be mentioned: American 
Society of Electrical Engineers, Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers of Eng- 
land, The Institution of Civil Engineers 
of England. 


EDWIN FARNSWORTH ATKINS, A. M., 
was born in Boston, Jan. 13, 1850, and 
commenced his business career in 1867 
as a clerk in the office of his father’s 
firm, E. Atkins & Co., importers of 
sugar. In 1870, during the early stages 
of the ten years’ insurrection in Cuba, 
he was sent there to look after the in- 
terests of the firm, of which in 1874 he 
became a partner. Since his earliest 
connection with Cuba he has spent a 
part of each year upon the island, and 
through circumstances connected with 
its two insurrections and the Spanish- 
American war, has been closely identi- 
fied with its affairs. In 1878 he was 
made president of the Bay State Sugar 
Refining Co., of Boston, and conducted 
its affairs until it was merged in the 
Sngar Trust some ten years later. In 
1884 he established the “Soledad ” 
sugar estate at Cienfuegos, Cuba, and 
since that time has superintended and 
conducted its business. In 1888 he 
succeeded his father as director of the 
Union Pacific Ry. Co.’s system, of 
which company he afterwards became 


vice-president, holding that office un- 
til its management was removed to 
New York. In 1882 he married Katha- 
rine Wrisley of New York. They have 
three children and reside in Belmont. 
At present his time is divided between 
his Cuban interest and the various 
business and financial corporations of 
Boston with which he is connected. 


SAMUEL HENSHAW, A. M., 
has been assistant in entomology at 
the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy since 1891, and librarian since 
1898. 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, A. M., 
was born in Columbus, Ga., July 27, 
1852 ; educated in private schools 
there. The breaking out of the war 
interrupted his school work, and 
changed his cherished purpose of going 
to Harvard. At 14 years of age he 
assumed the responsibilities of life ; 
working by day, but continuing his 
studies at night, alone; availing him- 
self, however, of the facilities of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
(libraries, lectures, etc.) with eager- 
ness, with a gratitude which he has 
never forgotten, and which is now ex- 
pressing itself in active and philan- 
thropic efforts in every way to further 
the securing of associations, for both 
white and colored men, in various parts 
of the country. A superb building 
for that purpose is now in process of 
erection in Columbus, his native city. 
His business life was merely prepara- 
tory until 1881, when he formed with 
Spencer Trask the firm of Spencer 
Trask & Co. In this relation he found 
scope for his powers of initiative and 
his gifts of organization. The railroad 
interests and developments were his 
special branch of the house. Although 
he is an astute financier, and gives 
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himself entirely to the subject in hand, 
when in business, his activities are well 
known in many other fields: an ear- 
nest church worker; chosen deputy to 
the Diocesan and General Conventions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
an indefatigable worker in reform pol- 
ities; a Democrat, but not in bondage 
to party; treasurer of the American 
Free Trade League in 1881, and in 
1884 one of the powerful factors in the 
success of the Democratic party; one 
of the initiators of the Indianapolis 
Monetary Convention and one of its 
Executive Committee. Though his 
political habit was to keep always in 
the background, and he has refused 
the nomination for various offices, his 
nomination for first mayor of Greater 
New York was seriously urged upon 
both the Fusion and Democratic par- 
ties in 1901. Of late years he has 
given himself to educational work. He 
is a trustee of Hampton, of Tuskegee, 
of Colorado College, of the Long Island 
College Hospital, of the Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, and other 
schools ; member and treasurer of 
both the General Education Board and 
the Southern Education Board. There 
are, also, various smaller local educa- 
tional works in the South which he has 
organized and supports. The honorary 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
him this year by Washington and Lee 
University. 


CHARLTON THOMAS LEWIS, LL. D., 
was born at West Chester, Pa., Feb. 
25, 1834; studied at home for college 
and graduated at Yale, 1853; studied 
for the Methodist ministry, but be- 
came professor of Languages in the 
Normal University of Illinois, 1858-59; 
professor of Mathematics in the Troy 
University, 1860, and of Greek in the 
same institution, 1862; was deputy 
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commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, 1863 and 1864; admitted 
to the Bar of New York, 1864, and 
engaged ever since in the practice of 
the law in that city, save for three 
years of service as editor (managing) 
of the Evening Post in association with 
William Cullen Bryant, 1868-71, and 
three more as secretary and manager 
of the “Chamber of Life Insurance ” 
(an association of all or nearly all 
the large life insurance companies 
of America, for scientific and general 
ends), 1875-78. Lectured in Cornell 
University, 1898, on “The Principles 
of Insurance;” in Harvard University, 
1899, and in Columbia University, 
1899, on “Life Insurance.” Public 
exertions mainly in the field of Penal 
Law Reform, and that of Prisons, ete.; 
has been president for the last fifteen 
years of “the Prison Association of 
New York,” and for the last ten years 
of the “State Charities’ Aid Association 
of New Jersey,” and still forced to re- 
tain both offices; delegate of the for- 
mer Association to study the Prison 
System of Great Britain and report to 
the Legislature of New York, 1883; 
delegate of the U. S. Government to 
the International Congress of Prisons, 
1895; chairman of the Commission to 
revise the Penal Laws of New Jersey; 
chairman of the Commission to estab- 
lish the State Reformatory of New 
Jersey, and since 1899 member of its 
Board of Managers. In politics a 
Mugwump; was delegate from New 
Jersey to the National Democratic 
Convention of 1896 and member of 
Committee on Platform, ete. Publi- 
cations multitudinous, mostly forgot- 
ten. Translator and editor of Bengel’s 
“Gnomon of the New Testament,” 
with large additions, 1862-63; author 
of “ History of Germany,” 1871; editor 
of Harper’s Latin Dictionary, New 
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York, Lewis and Short’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, Oxford; of the “School Latin 
Dictionary ” and “ Elementary Latin 
Dictionary,” both known as Lewis’s, 
New York and London; editor “ Har- 
per’s Book of Facts;” translator and 
editor of “ Bismarck’s Letters to his 
Wife,” ete.; and author of many es- 
says and pamphlets, literary criticism 
and social questions, in reviews, maga- 
zines, ete. Among the latest are an 
investigation of the laws governing the 
rate of interest, for the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, 1900, and an essay 
on the “ Principles of Reform in Penal 
Law” for the American Academy of 
Social Science, 1903. Ph. D., honoris 
causa, University of New York, 1877; 
LL. D., Harvard, 1903. Address, 34 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y.; resi- 
dence, Morristown, N. J. 


HEINRICH ANGST, LL. D., 

was born in Regensberg, canton of 
Zurich, in 1847 ; was educated at the 
Zurich Gymnasium, at the Federal 
Polytechnic School, and took the de- 
gree of Ph.D. at the University of 
Zurich. He was appointed consul of 
the German and Italian speaking can- 
tons in 1886; British vice-consul at 
Zurich, 1886; British consul-general 
in 1896; director of the Swiss Na- 
tional Museum in Zurich, 1892, the 
Museum being opened in 1898. He 
has published annual illustrated re- 
ports of the Museum, and various 
works on ancient Swiss art. Address, 
2 Palmengasse, Zurich, Switzerland. 


WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE, LL. D., 
was born in Dalton, April 23, 1853. 
He attended school at Williston Semi- 
nary for three years, and entered his 
father’s employ in the paper business 
at the age of 17 years, which business 
he has since followed. He served as 
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lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts 
from 1897 to 1899, and as governor 
from 1900 to 1902. 


ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, LL. D., 
the only child of Sherman Goldsmith 
and Joanna C. E. (Ballard —von Hagen 
till changed by act of legislature) Hill, 
was born in Boston, Jan. 30, 1833. 
His father died when he was five years 
of age, his mother when he was thir- 
teen. He was prepared for college in 
the Worcester High School. He en- 
tered Harvard College in 1849, and 
was graduated from the College in 
1853, and from the Law School in 
1855. In the autumn of 1855 he was 
admitted to the New York bar, but he 
never practised law. In 1856 he be- 
came law reporter for the New York 
Tribune, and subsequently for the New 
York Evening Post also. At the same 
time he contributed to each of these 
papers editorial articles, and he wrote 
for Putnam’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, and Dickens’s All the Year 
Round. In 1858 he became night ed- 
itor of the Tribune —a position which 
he held tili the autumn of 1859, when 
his health broke down. After resting 
for five months in Europe and for 
nearly a year in Worcester, he became, 
in April, 1861, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, and 
continued as such till 1863. In that 
year he associated himself with Mr. 
Horace White and the late Henry Vil- 
lard in an enterprise to supply with 
Washington correspondence several 
leading newspapers—among them the 
Boston Advertiser, the Springfield Re- 
publican, the Chicago Tribune, and the 
Cincinnati Commercial. In 1864 his 
health again broke down. After spend- 
ing nearly a year in Europe, he re- 
turned to this country and settled in 
Cambridge. There he occupied him- 
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self in writing for the North American 
Review and the Atlantic Monthly. In 
the winter of 1867-8 he was an edi- 
torial writer for the Chicago T'’ribune. 
On Sept. 25th, 1868, he was married 
in Boston, by the Rev. E. E. Hale, 
to Caroline Inches Dehon. Their 
first, and now only surviving child, 
Arthur Dehon Hill (LL. B., H. U. 
1894), was born in Paris, June 25, 
1869. The next three years were spent 
in Europe, except a few months dur- 
ing which Mr. Hill was editor of the 
Chicago Weekly Tribune, and a few 
months passed in Springfield. In the 
spring of 1872 he was appointed as- 
sistant professor of Rhetoric at Har- 
vard College from September, 1872. 
In 1876 he was appointed Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
and he still holds that position. He 
was elected in 1902, and reelected in 
1903, president of the Harvard Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. He has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on “ Punctuation” 
(1876) ; “Principles of Rhetoric” 
(1878, revised and enlarged in 1895) ; 
“Our English” (1889); “ Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric” (1892) ; “ Begin- 
nings of Rhetoric and Composition ” 
(1903). 


NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, 
LL. D., 
was born at Newport, Ky., Feb. 20, 
1841; graduated at the Lawrence 
Scientific School in 1862; served two 
years as an artillery officer in the 
Union army during the Civil War ; 
was lecturer in the Scientific School, 
1864-66 ; professor of Palaeontology, 
1869 (the title was changed to Geology 
in 1888) ; director of the Kentucky 
Geological Survey, 1873-80. Since 
1884 has been geologist in charge of 
the Atlantic Division of the United 
States Geological Survey. Since 1891 
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has been Dean of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. Among his many publica- 
tions are: “ A First Book in Geology ;” 
“ Kentucky, a Pioneer Common- 
wealth ;” “The Nature of Intellec- 
tual Property ;” “The Story of Our 
Continent ;” “The Interpretation of 
Nature; ” “ Illustrations of the Earth’s 
Surface;” “Sea and Land ;” ‘The 
United States of America: A Study of 
the American Commonwealth; ” “ Fos- 
sil Brachiopods of the Ohio Valley ;” 
“ American Highways; ” “ Features of 
Coasts and Oceans ;” “ Domesticated 
Animals: their Relation to Man ;” 
“ Human Individuality,” ete. In 1902 
Prof. Shaler was Phi Beta Kappa poet 
at Harvard. 


EDWARD CHARLES PICKERING, LL. D., 
was born in Boston on July 19, 1846. 
He is an eighth descendant of John 
Pickering, who sailed from England 
and settled in Salem about 1636. He 
is also a great-grandson of Timothy 
Pickering, a friend and cabinet officer 
of Washington. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School, but 
having a great distaste for Latin and 
Greek, and as little was taught there 
except Latin grammar, bis record was 
poor. On the other hand, as a boy he 
showed a great interest in science, and 
between the ages of nine and twelve he 
constructed a telescope which showed 
the satellites of Jupiter, the rings of 
Saturn, double stars, and similar ob- 
jects; he converted a room into a cam- 
era obscura, constructed a Franklin 
electrical machine, having a lamp chim- 
ney as a cylinder, and devised and 
made a perpetual calendar giving the 
days of the week for 150 years. He 
also began taking photographs about 
this time, using the complicated pro- 
cesses of the wet plate and silver print. 
At sixteen he entered the Lawrence 
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Scientific School, and after passing one 
year in the Chemical Department and 
two years in the Engineering Depart- 
ment, graduated S. B. on his nineteenth 
birthday, summa cum laude (1865). 
For the next year and a half he taught 
mathematics in the Scientific School. 
On Feb. 1, 1867, he accepted a posi- 
tion in the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, then recently established, and 
was soon after appointed Thayer Pro- 
fessor of Physics. There he estab- 
lished the first physical laboratory in 
the United States, and the first of its 
kind in the world, preparing also a 
textbook for laboratory use. In 1870 
he described and exhibited in public 
and to his pupils a telephone receiver 
having a flexible diaphragm. Years 
after the telephone had been invented, 
this receiver was resuscitated and a 
conversation was carried on by means 
of it. He also took part in eclipse 
expeditions to Iowa in 1869, and to 
Spain in 1870. His principal interests 
and publications at that time were in 
optics, especially in photometry, spec- 
troscopy, and polarized light. He was 
also much interested in mountain 
climbing and surveying, and was one 
of the founders and first president of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club. Af- 
ter exactly ten years at the Insti- 
tute, he was appointed director of the 
Astronomical Observatory of Harvard 
College, 1876. Under his administra- 
tion the endowment of the Observa- 
tory has increased from $176,000 to 
$909,000, and the number of assist- 
ants from six to 45. Only eight vol- 
umes of Annals were completed before 
1877; 45 volumes in all have now been 
issued. Mr. Pickering’s personal ob- 
servations have been largely measures 
of the light of the stars, and during 
the last year he has completed his first 
million photometric settings. His spe- 


cial object has been to make the work 
of the Observatory as complete and 
inclusive as possible. Thus, by a sta- 
tion in Peru, work on the northern 
stars is extended to the southern, thus 
carrying the researches of the Obser- 
vatory from pole to pole. One of his 
latest enterprises was the issue to as- 
tronomers of a photographic map of 
the entire sky. The principal work 
under his direction includes photo- 
graphs of the entire sky at short inter- 
vals, the study and classification of the 
stars according to their spectra and 
brightness, and observations of the va- 
riable stars. 


WILLIAM JAMES, LL. D., 
was born in New York city, Jan. 11, 
1842, and lived there, going to private 
schools until the age of 13. A succes- 
sion of tutors and schools in France and 
England carried him to the age of 16. 
He then studied painting with William 
M. Hunt at Newport, and spent a win- 
ter at the Academy of Geneva, and 
in 1861 he entered the Chemical De- 
partment of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, then under Charles W. Eliot’s 
direction. He studied anatomy under 
Jeffries Wyman, and entered the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1863. In 1864 
he accompanied Prof. Louis Agassiz’s 
Thayer Expedition to Brazil. In 1867 
he went to Berlin to study physiology; 
in 1869 he took his M. D. at Harvard; 
in 1872 became instructor in Verte- 
brate Anatomy and Physiology in the 
College; in 1876 began to teach psy- 
chology, and under different titles, of 
which the present one is “ Professor of 
Philosophy,” has taught psychology or 
philosophy ever since. His works are: 
“ The Principles of Psychology,” 1890; 
“ Psychology, Briefer Course,” 1892; 
“Talks to Teachers on Psychology, 
and to Students on Some of Life’s 
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Ideals,” 1899; “The Will to Believe 
and other Essays in Popular Philoso- 
phy,” 1897; “Human Immortality, 
Two Supposed Objections to the Doc- 
trine,” 1899; “ The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience,” Gifford Lectures 
at the University of Edinburgh, 1902. 
Prof. James is a Litt. et Phil. D. of 
Padua, 1893; an LL. D. of Princeton, 
1896, and Edinburgh, 1902, as well 
as now of Harvard ; a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France 
and of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, and a member of the Royal 
Danish Academy of Sciences and of 
the National Academy of Sciences at 
Washington. 


STUDENT LIFE. 

College opened on Oct.1. Football 
practice had already been going on for 
over a week, and one game had been 
played. The crowds that went daily 
across the bridge to Soldier’s Field, 
however, went no more to watch the 
practice than they did to see the Sta- 
dium growing from hour to hour under 
the hands of an army of workmen. 
Freshmen were not the only ones who 
gazed with astonishment on the pro- 
portions of this noble gift. From the 
site of the old diamond up to the locker 
buildings, the grass was being inclosed 
in a mammoth horseshoe, materials 
for which littered the whole field. 
Engines sputtered ; cars were running 
ona temporary track right through the 
thickest of the work and workmen ; 
and off at one side stood row on row 
of the slabs of concrete which are the 
seats. In general charge of the con- 
struction of the Stadium is its origina- 
tor and planner, Prof. I. N. Hollis, of 
the Engineering Department. Charles 
McKin, of the firm of McKim, Mead 
& White, was consulting architect, and 
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Prof. L. J. Johnson, of the Engineer- 


ing Department, made the structural 
designs. The Crimson’s detailed de- 
scription of the Stadium is as fol- 
lows: — 


“The width, at any point, from the 
outer wall to the inner parapet is 95 feet, 
the length of the straight side 363 feet, 
and the distance from side to side 230 
feet. The bow is semicircular, with a 
radius of 115 feet for the inner circle or 
parapet, and a radius of 210 feet for the 
outer circle or outer wall. 

“The parapet is nine feet high, and the 
lowest seat is thus approximately nine 
feet from the ground. This parapet has 
five openings or doorways on each of the 
straight sides of the Stadium, which lead 
from the field to the space underneath 
the seats. It is at present intended to 
close these openings permanently with 
heavy doors or gates. In addition to 
these ten doorways there is a large portal 
in the bow of the Stadium, which is in- 
tended to relieve the plainness of the 
parapet in the curve. The portal, ex- 
cepting for some gateway ornamenting it, 
will be kept open, and will thus be the 
only exit from the space beneath the 
seats to the inclosed field. 

‘*There are 31 tiers of seats and 38 
aisles, each three feet three inches wide 
and 33 feet from centre tocentre. Behind 
the highest row of seats is a promenade 50 
feet above the ground. A covering 22 
feet high will eventually be built over this 
promenade, making the total height of 
the Stadium in that part 72 feet or practi- 
cally twice the height of the old grand 
stands. 

“Below the high promenade there is 
a second promenade 25 feet from the 
ground, to facilitate reaching the upper 
tiers of seats. Thirty-eight bridges hung 
to the beams of the seats lead from the 
promenade to the aisles. Eight large 
stairways lead from the ground to the 
promenade rising towards the gridiron, 
underneath the seats, to a large landing, 
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and thence back from the gridiron to the 
promenade. 

‘*TIn addition to the 38 bridges from the 
lower promenade, the aisles are also 
reached by 38 stairways rising from the 
ground directly beneath the seats to 
openings in the aisles one third up to- 
wards the top. These stairways, lead- 
ing to points considerably below those 
reached by the bridges, are for the con- 
venience of spectators in the lower seats. 

* The approaches to these 38 small and 
the eight large stairways are through the 
outer wall of the Stadium, which con- 
tains 80 large arched openings in both 
the ground story and the second story. 
It will thus be seen that the seats are 
reached only by stairways approached 
through the back wall of the Stadium 
and rising directly underneath the seats. 

“The space beneath the seats contains, 
in addition to the stairways, three series 
of supporting columns. The ground in 
this part will probably be covered with 
fine gravel. 

‘* The Stadium also contains two small 
spiral stairways leading tothe high pro- 
menade at the two points in the outer 
wall where the curve of the two com- 
mences. 

“ The ends of the Stadium towards the 
Charles River will be closed with solid 
walls. On the outer ends of these walls 
will be built small towers, which, how- 
ever, will not project above the other 
parts of the Stadium. The structure is 
entirely of concrete, excepting the steel 
beams supporting the seats. The con- 
crete is strengthened within by twisted 
steel rods, and is allowed to harden a 
week before the supporting wooden 
frames are removed. The slabs for the 
seats are made in sand molds. They are 
strengthened by wire mesh within, and 
are seasoned four weeks before being put 
in place. 

“The concrete is given the finish 
known as ‘rough picked,’ which gives 
it a rough appearance common to granite. 
The moldings, however, are given a 


smooth finish, and wooden covers are 
placed upon the seats.’’ 


The welcome given the Class of 
1907 was as cordial as they could de- 
sire. On the evening of Oct. 1, the 
Union was thrown open to them, for 
an informal reception, after which the 
Freshman football candidates were 
addressed by Captain Marshall, Coach 
Cranston, and Trainer McMaster. The 
Christian Association held its Fresh- 
man reception on the following even- 
ing. W. R. Bowie, ’04, presided ; 
there were short speeches by Coach 
Cranston, O. G. Frantz, 03, F. D. 
Roosevelt, ’04, G. E. Huggins, ’01, and 
Dean Hurlbut. It was announced that 
Pres. Eliot’s absence would prevent 
the official weleome from being given 
as early as usual ; indeed that assem- 
bly of the class in Sanders was not 
held till Oct. 20, when Pres. Eliot, the 
Hon. John D. Long, Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, and J. A. Burgess, 04, made 
addresses. The postponement of this 
meeting, however, did not prevent the 
rush from coming off on Bloody Mon- 
day evening as usual. It was a good 
enough rush, — victory much in doubt, 
of course, and claimed by both sides, — 
but there seemed to be more noise than 
rushing. The two classes established 
themselves in two places of vantage, 
after one or two rushes, and cheered a 
great deal. After that they did some 
parading on Massachusetts Ave., and 
met there once or twice again. This 
publicity is not sanctioned by prece- 
dent, nor does it seem in the best taste. 
The Yard is by all means the place 
for the conflict. 

The St. Paul’s Society later in Oc- 
tober held a reception to new students. 
The Freshman Reception Committee, 
which was organized on the same prin- 
ciple as last year, assembled Freshmen 
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in groups of ten or a dozen in the 
rooms of the Juniors and Seniors on 
the committee. A big reception was 
also held, later, in the Union, for the 
whole class. A sub-committee, to act 
as executive for the whole, consisted 
of J. A. Burgess, 04, A. A. Ballantine, 
04, J. H. Densmore, ’04, H. Minturn, 
04, F. D. Roosevelt, ’04, R. A. Derby, 
05, S. N. Hinckley, ’05, and R. H. 
Oveson, 05. 

The Yale debate will be held in 
New Haven early in December. The 
question, submitted by Yale, reads: 
“Resolved, That the history of trade- 
unionism in the United States for the 
past twenty years shows a general 
tendency detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the country.” Harvard has 
chosen to defend the negative side. 
At the first trial, 16 men were retained. 
At the second trial, Oct. 30, the candi- 
dates were cut down to the following 
eight: H. A. Hirshberg, 06, F. Q. 
Morton, ’06, E. M. Rabenold, ’04, T. 
H. Reed, 3 L., A. B. Weiler, 2 L., and 
M. E. Weldy,3L. At the final trial, 
Nov. 2, the team was picked: Weldy, 
Rabenold, and Reed. The Coolidge 
prize was awarded to Rabenold. A. 
S. Hayes, ’91, is coach. The Sopho- 
more Debating Club organized with 
the following officers: pres., A. E. 
Wood; vice-pres., W. M. Shohl; sec., 
E. Q. Abbot; treas., W. W. Thayer; 
fifth member of executive commit- 
tee, N. Kelley; camp captains, J. W. 
Plaisted and R. L. Hale. The Fresh- 
man Debating Club organized on Oct. 
26, with a membership of 140. Prof. 
Bruce Wyman, ’96, A. A. Ballantine, 
04; and J. Daniels, ’04, addressed the 
meeting. As temporary officers, J.C. 
Prizer was elected president, and G. B. 
Stevens secretary. 

The Germanic Museum was for- 
mally dedicated at a meeting held Nov. 
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10, in the New Lecture Hall. The First 
Secretary of the German embassy 
made a formal presentation of the Em- 
peror’s gifts, to which Pres. Eliot re- 
plied. Prominent members of the 
Germanic Museum Association made 
addresses; Prof. von Jagemann pre- 
sided. In the evening, through the 
kindness of Manager Conried of the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York, his 
company presented three short plays 
in German, in Sanders Theatre. They 
were a farce by Hans Sachs; Die Ge- 
schwister, of Goethe; and Unter Vier 
Augen, by Fulda. 

The Union has been used for foot- 
ball mass meetings during the autumn. 
The first, held Oct. 15, at which J. A. 
Burgess, ’04, presided, was a fair type 
of the enthusiastic meetings which 
were held from time to time up to the 
end of the season. At that meet- 
ing B. Wendell, Jr., 02, and W. H. 
Lewis, / 95, spoke. J. H. Densmore, 
’04, has led the singing; O. G. Frantz, 
703, and W. Clarkson, ’04, have led 
most of the cheering. Angarika H. 
Dharmapala’s account of “The Expe- 
riences of a Buddhist Monk in India” 
opened the Union Tuesday evenings. 
The second, R. D. Paine’s lecture on 
the Eastern question, was prevented 
by the sudden illness of the speaker. 

The officers of the Signet from 1905 
are: Pres., S. N. Hinckley; sec., W. 
Field; treas., A. C. Travis ; librarian, 
T. Ybarra. The second seven from 
1905, elected early in the autumn, 
was composed of A. W. Page, R. H. 
Oveson, W. H. Bradley, L. B. Hall, 
C. R. D. Meier, R. C. Sturgis, Jr., and 
W. W. Manton; A. V. Baird, ’04, 
honorary. — The first and second tens 
of the Institute of 1770, from the class 
of 1906, were elected as follows: 
First Ten: R. Grant, Jr., Boston; J. 
M. Montgomery, Jr., Englewood, N. 
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J.; D. R. Howe, Longwood; J. Par- 
kinson, Jr., Boston; J. D. Nichols, New 
York; O. D. Filley, Boston; D. A. 
Newhall, Philadelphia; A. C. Blag- 
den, New York; W. G. Means, Bev- 
erly Farms ; R. Fitz, Boston; honora- 
ries, O. L. Mills, 05, New York; L. A. 
Pettebone, ’05, Buffalo. Second ten, 
C. P. Greenough, 2d, Cleveland, O. ; 
A. J. D. Paul, Radnor, Pa.; R. M. 
Poor, New York; A. E. Hutchinson, 
Philadelphia; H. H. Whitman, Brook- 
line; J. H. Plumb, 2d, Philadelphia; 
R. J. Leonard, West Newton; J. D. 
Peabody, New York ; C. Cobb, New 
York; C. S. Bird, Jr., East Walpole; 
honoraries, M. Gray, Jr., ’06, Boston; 
J. L. Stettinius, Jr., 04, Cincinnati, 
O.; R. G. Coburn, 04, Boston. — The 
Memorial Society has elected its sec- 
ond ten members from 1904 as fol- 
lows: A. V. Baird, A. A. Ballantine, 
G. C. Cunningham, G. Fairchild, G. 
Forbes, T. Lindsley, H. Minturn, H. 
Otis, W. K. Rainsford, L. B. Stowe. 
— The Pen and Brush Club is holding 
bi-monthly sketch competitions, the 
first of which was won by F. H. Has- 
kell, ’05.— The officers of the Har- 
vard Educational Conference are : 
Pres., B. T. Baldwin, 2 G.; vice-pres., 
W. J. Pelo, 1G.; sec. and treas., H. 
W. Holmes, 1 G.— The fourth joint 
concert of the Harvard and the Yale 
musical clubs was held in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on the night before the 
Yale game. — The officers of the 
Hasty Pudding Club for the half year 
are: Pres., J. A. Burgess; vice-pres., 
B. de N. Cruger; sec., E. B. Krumb- 
haar; treas., R. F. Manning; libra- 
rian, F. D. Roosevelt ; chorister, J. H. 
Densmore; xp., P. Davie. 

The Monthly recently elected S. 
Hale, ’05, and R. C. Sturgis, Jr., ’05, 
regular editors, and L. H. Schoff, ’04, 
and M. Wertheim, ’06, assistant busi- 
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ness editors. — The Cercle Frangais 
will give Le Barbier de Séville, of Beau- 
marchais, on the following dates: Dec. 
17, graduates’ night, Brattle Hall, 
Cambridge ; Dec. 19, public perform- 
ance in Brattle Hall; Dec. 21, public 
performance, Bijou Theatre, Boston. 
There are nine parts in the play, but 
definite assignments have not yet been 
made.— The Sociedad Espafiola has 
held meetings during the autumn, for 
conversational practice, and addresses 
in Spanish. —The Crimson for the 
present half year is in the charge of 
F. D. Roosevelt, 04, pres.; C. Bur- 
lingham, ’06, sec.; W. R. Bowie, ’04, 
managing editor; A. C. Travis, ’05, 
and S. N. Hinckley, ’05, assistant man- 
aging editors; P. Dana, ’04, business 
manager; W. B. Brigham, ’05, assist- 
ant business manager. — The new plan 
at Memorial by which meats are served 
a la carte, and vegetables, etc., table 
d’héte, has worked admirably this au- 
tumn. A new artesian well was drilled 
for Memorial during the summer. — 
During October, Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, of London, gave a series of four 
lectures, under the auspices of the 
Law School, on the general topic, 
“ The Expansion of the Common Law.” 
— Several communications to the 
Crimson, some of them from New York 
graduates, so forcibly expressed the 
need for all possible votes to be cast, 
that the office gave New York men 
leave to sign off for registration and 
election days. — There will be during 
the winter a series of Chamber Con- 
certs by the Kneisel Quartette in the 
Fogg Lecture Room. — Dr. A. W. 
Ryder lectured, on Oct. 20, on the 
Sanskrit drama, The Little Clay Cart. 
— C. T. Copeland has been lecturing 
on the English essayists. — The Cercle 
Frangais lectures this year will be 
given by Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, the 
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distinguished French author and mem- 
ber of the Institute, on 19th century 
religious questions in France. — The 
Crimson’s reviews of the other college 
papers are from now on to be writ- 
ten by members of the Faculty. — 
The Harvard Dining Association has 
elected the following directors: R. S. 
Wallace, 04, H. D. Kernan, ’05, R. H. 
Bollard, 05, H. L. Blackwell, 4 G., 
F. R. Sturtevant, 3 D., C. H. Derby, 
1 L. — The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will give a series of ten concerts 
in Sanders Theatre during the winter. 
— The following are the officers of 
the Natural History Society for the 
coming year: Pres., F. W. Carpen- 
ter, 4 G.; vice-pres., M. Copeland, ’04; 
treas., E. S. Bryant, ’06; librarian, P. 
T. Coolidge, 05. — Under the auspices 
of the Political Club, a meeting was 
held in the New Lecture Hall, on 
Nov. 2, at which W. H. Moody, ’76, 
Secretary of the Navy, spoke on the 
administration of that department, and 
Gifford Pinchot, of the Bureau of For- 
estry, spoke on the opportunities in 
government scientific work.—R. W. 
Leatherbee not having returned to 
college, the Junior class elected as 
president in his stead R. H. Oveson. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football. 

When the candidates for the 1903 
eleven first assembled, on Sept. 17, 
coach J. S. Cranston and Capt. C. B. 
Marshall found that, of the men who 
played in the Yale game last autumn, 
the following were again in college : 
E. Bowditch, 1 L., W. J. Clothier, ’04, 
and P. O. Mills, 05, ends; D. W. 
Knowlton, 1 G., and C. A. Shea, ’04, 
tackles; A. Marshall, 3 L., guard ; 
W. S. Sugden, 1 L., centre ; and C. B. 


Athletics. — Football. 
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Marshall, ’04, quarterback. The de- 
velopment of a new backfield, which 
seemed so hopeless, has progressed 
well; with H. Schoellkopf, 2 L., an 
old Cornell player, at fullback, D. J. 
Hurley, ’05, a last year’s substitute, at 
right half, and J. D. Nichols, ’06, last 
year’s Freshman captain, at left, things 
go very well. Bowditch, who seems 
to be the best player on the team, and 
Le Moyne, a Freshman, who is doing 
the punting, are the present combina- 
tion for ends. But who will play from 
tackle to tackle remains to be seen. 
Knowlton and A. Marshall are there 
for good, without doubt. Shea has 
been tried at guard ; T. G. Meier, ’04, 
has shown himself a steady tackle ; 
C. H. Robinson, ’04, and J. Parkinson, 
’06, have played strongly, but are now 
unwell ; Sugden, F. A. Carrick, ’06, 
S. Wilder, ’05, and many others have 
been tried. 

In the scores below, the progress of 
the season up to the present writing is 
outlined. On the whole it has been 
unsatisfactory. Maine and the Indians 
almost won their games. Amherst 
actually did win hers, giving Harvard 
the first football defeat ever sustained 
on Soldier’s Field. 

Sept. 26. Harvard, 17; Williams, 0. 
** 30. H., 24; Bowdoin, 0. 


Oct. 3. H., 6; Maine, 0. 
“ 7. H., 23; Bates, 0. 
0; Amherst, 5. 


- 25; i, 
“* 14. H., 17; Wesleyan, 6. 
* 17. H., 5; West Point, 0(at West Point). 
“ 624. H., 29; Brown, 0. 
ss 631. H., 12; Carlisle, 11. 

Nov. 7. H.,17; Pennsylvania, 10 (at Phila.). 
“© 14. H., 0; Dartmouth, 11. 
* Zi. &, 0s Yale, 16. 


A partial list of the graduates who 
have helped in the coaching includes : 
W. H. Lewis, B. G. Waters, J. Dunlop, 
F. W. Hallowell, J. W. Hallowell, 
R. W. P. Brown, J. Lawrence, Jr., 
P. D. Haughton, D. S. Dean, F. S. 
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Newell, C. H. Barnard, E. H. Greene, 
N. W. Cabot, G. W. Bouvé, M. Donald, 
E. Motley, T. H. Graydon, J. C. Fair- 
child, W.C. Forbes, and B. G. Waters. 

The men who have played in one or 
more University games so far are: 
Ends: E. Bowditch, 1 L., J. A. Bur- 
gess, 04, P. O. Mills, 05, W. J. 
Clothier, 04, J. M. Montgomery, Jr., 
06, H. R. Shurtleff, 06, E.G. Bartels, 
706, H. Le Moyne, ’07 ; tackles: D. W. 
Knowlton, 1 G., R. G. Coburn, ’04, J. 
Parkinson, Jr., 706, R. M. Bleakie, ’04, 
F. W. Lehmann, 705, W. L. Mercer, 
2M.,T. G. Meier, 04; guards: C. A. 
Shea, ’04, C. H. Robinson, 704, R. G. 
Coburn, ’04, A. Marshall, 3 L., R. M. 
Bleakie, 04, S. Wilder, ’05, F. A. Car- 
rick, ’06 ; centres: F. A. Carrick, 06, 
S. Wilder, 05, W. S. Sugden, 1 L. ; 
quarterbacks : C. B. Marshall, ’04, S. 
H. Noyes, 3S., W. M. Elkins, ’05 ; 
halfbacks: D. J. Hurley, ’05, J. D. 
Nichols, 06, C. W. Randall, ’05, T. P. 
Lindsay, ’04, H. Schoellkopf, 2 L., 
R. J. Leonard, ’06, F. H. Nesmith, ’06, 
W. T. Harrison, 05, A. Goodhue, ’04 ; 
fullbacks : H. Schoellkopf, 2 L., W. T. 
Harrison, 05, W. A. Hanley, ’07, P. O. 
Mills, ’05, T. G. Meier, ’04. 

The changes in the rules, which were 
expected to prove revolutionary, have 
not as a matter of fact altered the game 
to any great extent. Mass plays are 
made less common by the rule which 
forbids more than four men to play 
behind the line till within 25 yards of 
the goal line. The man who receives 
the ball from the centre is allowed now 
to run with it without its being touched 
by a third player, provided he goes five 
yards to the side before starting toward 
his opponents’ goal; this rule necessi- 
tates marking the field lengthwise as 
well as across. The side scored on has 
the right to choose whether they shall 
kick off or not. The headpiece has 
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been altered to make it less dan- 
gerous. 

The scores of the Harvard-Pennsyl- 
vania football games are as follows; 


1886. Harvard, 28; U. of P., 0. 
1887. Harvard, 42; U. of P., 0. 
1888. Harvard, 28; U. of P., 0. 
1889. Harvard, 35; U. of P., 0. 
1893. Harvard, 26; U. of P., 4. 
1894, U. of P.. 18; Harvard, 4. 
1895. U. of P., 17: Harvard 14. 
1896. U. of P., 8; Harvard, 6. 
1897. U. of P., 15; Harvard, 6. 
1898. Harvard, 10; U. of P., 0. 
1899. Harvard, 16; U. of P., 0. 
1900. Harvard, 17; U. of P., 5. 
1901. Harvard, 33; U. of P., 6. 
1902. Harvard, 11; U. of P., 0. 
1903. Harvard, 17; U. of P., 10. 


Freshman Football, 

1907 has begun its college career 
badly by showing an indifference in 
the matter of class football. 104 can- 
didates presented their names at the 
mass meeting of the Class in the Union 
on Sept. 30 ; last year there were 40 
more. However, a squad of 100 men 
would seem to be enough, but the 
Freshmen proved incapable of support- 
ing that for more than a day or two. 
Men steadily deserted until, by the 
middle of October, O. F. Cooper, 3L., 
who had been appointed head-coach, 
found difficulty in getting together 
enough men for practice games. F. K. 
Leatherbee is captain. L. Carpenter, 
04, W. J. Colthier, 04, C. W. Ran- 
dall, ’05, and other upper class men 
assisted in the coaching. The scores of 
the games played thus far are :— 


Oct. 10. H. 1907, 0; Groton, 12. 

** 17. H.1907, 0; Exeter, 0. 

‘© 21. H. 1907, 6; Boston Latin, 0. 

‘© 24. H. 1907, 0; Andover, 51. 

‘© 28. H. 1907, 0; M.I. T. 1906, 0. 

‘© 31. H. 1907, 17; Worcester Academy, 0. 
Nov. 7. H. 1907, 16; St. Paul’s, 0. 

** 14. H. 1907, 17; Yale 1907, 6. 

Scrub football. Nine teams played 


in the scrub series this autumn, three 
less than last year. P. V. Bacon, ’98, 
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gave the cups,as usual. Two sections 
were formed as follows : Section 1, — 
Skin and Bones, Handballs, Hurdlers, 
Galoots, and Slumberers ; Section 2, 
— Climbers, Anheuser - Busch, Shy- 
sters, and Squalin’ Geese. The final 
game, played Oct. 30, was between the 
Skin and Bones, winners of Section 1, 
and the Climbers, winners of Section 
2. The Climbers, captained by D. 
Lloyd, ’04, and containing several of 
last year’s 1904 eleven, won by a 
score of 5-0. 

Training for the interclass series be- 
gan as soon as the scrub games were 
over. 

The second ’varsity eleven, of which 
C. G. Dodge, ’04, is captain, played a 
tie game with Exeter in October. 


Tennis, 

In the intercollegiate tennis tour- 
nament held at Haverford early in 
October, teams were entered by Har- 
vard, Yale, Haverford, Columbia, 
Princeton, and Cornell. For Harvard 
B. S. Prentice, 05, J. I. B. Larned, 
’05, R. Bishop, 3 L., and C. L. Cole, 
3 L., all played in singles and doubles; 
in the doubles Prentice and Larned 
played together, and Bishop and Cole. 
In the first day’s play Cole was put 
out by losing in the preliminary round 
to Behr of Yale, and Larned, after 
winning from Lee of Haverford, lost 
his match with Mahan of Columbia. 
On the following day Harvard was 
put definitely out of the competition 
when Bishop lost to Mahan, and Pren- 
tice lost to Clapp of Yale. Results 
in the doubles were no better. Bishop 
and Cole won their first match from 
Buckley and Thurber of Columbia, 
but were later beaten by Colston and 
Clapp of Yale. Prentice and Larned 
lost their match with Colket and Dew- 
hurst of Pennsylvania. Rain continu- 
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ally caused postponements from day 
to day, and the final matches were 
won in New York, by Yale. 

The University tournament which 
began Oct. 13 was unusually successful. 
134 men entered in the singles, and 
34 pairs in the doubles. After about 
two weeks of play the tournament 
was narrowed down to a final in the 
singles between R. Bishop, 3 L., and 
G. A. Lyon, Jr.,3 L. Lyon won in a 
rather carelessly played match, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-0. In the finals of the doubles, 
a few days later, Bishop and Lyon 
won, 6-4, 8-6, 7-5, from R. B. Dres- 
ser, 04, and P. L. Miller, ’04. 

An interclass series, six men on each 
team, resulted in a victory for 1905, 
whose team met 1907 in the finals 
and defeated them by four matches 
to two. The Juniors who played 
were: B.S. Prentice, F. F. de Rham, 
F. J. Sulloway, H. V. Greenough, J. 
I. B. Larned, and H. F. Mason. 

There is talk of an international 
tennis tournament between a team 
representing Oxford and Cambridge, 
and one representing Harvard and 
Yale. It remains to be seen whether 
anything comes of the negotiations 
now being carried on. 


Gol€. 


The University Golf Team won the 
intercollegiate team match at Garden 
City on Oct. 21. The men who com- 
posed the team were H. C. Egan, ’05, 
W. E. Egan, 05, H. B. Hollins, ’04, 
captain, M. McBurney, ’06, W. C. 
Chick, 05, and U. A. Murdock, ’04. 
In the preliminary round, Yale de- 
feated Pennsylvania; in the first 
round Princeton defeated Columbia 
and Harvard defeated Yale; in the 
final round, Harvard defeated Prince- 
ton and won the championship by the 
following score: — 
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HARVARD. PRINCETON. 

Murdock, 24 Poole, 0 

Chick, 9 Oliphant, 0 

McBurney, 24 James, 0 

Hollins, 0 Baker, 24 

W. E. Egan, 3 Conklin, 0 

H. C. Egan, 44 Reinhart, 0 
21} 24 


In the individual tournament which 
followed, Chick, by remarkable play, 
defeated H. C. Egan, and earned the 
right to play in the final match against 
Reinhart of Princeton, who had beaten 
W. E. Egan in the semi-final round. 
In the last match, Reinhart secured a 
four-hole lead early in the play and 
kept it to the end, winning by a score 
of 4 up and 3 to play. 


Rowing. 

H. G. Dillingham, ’04, is university 
captain for the year. He resigned his 
place as captain of the Weld club, 
and H. C. de Rham, Jr., ’04, was 
elected in his place. R. Foster, ’04, 
is captain of the Newell. G. Fair- 
child, 04, has, with Wray’s assistance, 
been coaching the Freshmen, who 
answered the autumn call well, — 
much better than the upper class men, 
who, though they have kept three 
crews going at each club, with often a 
fourth, have nevertheless been rowing 
somewhat erratically. The date of the 
fall races, after some changing, was 
fixed for Nov. 6. Nov. 11 was set as 
date for the single scull race for the 
championship of the University. 


Crack Team. 


Regulartrack work was held through 
the autumn, leading up to the Fall 
Handicap Meet, Oct. 29. The new 
class showed up well in these games, 
as new classes usually do in the fall. 
The games were marred, however, by 
an outcry raised in the Crimson on the 
following morning ; it was urged, and 
with some justification, it appears, that 
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the mile run had been held a half hour 
before its scheduled time, and that sev- 
eral men had been thereby prevented 
from competing in the event they had 
trained for, and had been forced into 
the two-mile. E. C. Rust, 04, and 
Payson Dana, ’04, captain and mana- 
ger respectively, justified themselves 
by urging the necessity for holding the 
games before dark, and the inflexibility 
of the Faculty rule, no games before 
4p. M. except on Saturdays ; and there 
the matter was allowed to rest. 

The showing in the track events was 
on the whole better than the work in 
the jumps, the pole vault, and the ham- 
mer throw, a result due perhaps in part 
to the good weather and excellent con- 
dition of the track. The summary is 
as follows : — 


Fall Handicap, Oct. 29. 


100 yds. dash. Won by J. Powelson, °05, 5 
yds. ; second, M. G. Perkins, ’06, 2 yds. ; third, 
L. Grilk, ’04, scratch. Time, 101-58. 

220 yds. dash. Won by M. G. Perkins, ’06, 5 
yds. ; second, F. E. Shirk, ’06, 5 yds.; third, L. 
Grilk, 04, scratch. Time, 22 2-5 s. 

120 yds. hurdles. Won by W. E. Story, °04, 
scratch ; second, W. F. Campbell, ’06, 6 yds. ; 
third, R. Wellman, 1 L., 3 yds. Time, 18 4-5 s. 

220 yds. hurdles. Won by W. E. Story, ’04, 5 
yds. ; second, M. C. Ware, ’07, 12 yds. Time, 28 s. 

440 yds. run. Won by B. L. Young, '07, 25 
yds.; second, T. B. Dorman, ’06, 25 yds. ; third, 
H. B. Young, ’04, 8 yds. Time, 50 2-5 s. 

880 yds. run. Won by W. A. Colwell, 3 G., 
scratch ; second, J. F. Henderson, °05, 40 yds.; 


third, C. Brinsmade, ’07, 40 yds. Time, 1 m. 
58 3-5 s. 
Mile run. Won by H. H. Rowland, ’06, 60 


yds. ; second, 8. T. Hubbard, °07, 120 yds. ; 
third, G. E. Cole, ’04, 75 yds. Time, 4 m. 33 45s. 
Two mile run. Won by R. H. Bollard, ’05, 150 
yds. ; second, J. H. Hall, 1 G., 60 yds. ; third, 
W. G. Howard, ’07, 150 yds. Time, 10 m. 348. 
Shot put. Won by F. H. Schoenfuss, °05, 
scratch; second, R. H. Oveson, ’05, 8 in. ; third, 
E. Roth, °06, 10 in. Distance, 43 ft. 31-2 in. 
High jump. Won by E. L. Young, ’06, 3 1-2 
In. ; second, W. E. Story, ’04, 3 in. ; third, R. E. 
Crane, °05,3in. Height, 5 ft. 5 14 in. 
Pole vault. Won by W. P. Henneberry, 06, 
scratch; second, A. Robeson, °04, scratch. 
Height, 10 ft. 6 in. 
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Broad jump. Won by W. E. Story, ’04, 1 ft.; 
second, H. Taylor, '07, 2 ft. 6in. ; third, W. P. 
Henneberry, ’06, 1 ft. Distance, 19 ft. 9 1-2 in. 

Hammer throw. Won by B. F. Sherman, ’05, 
10 ft. ; second, R. H. Oveson, ’05, scratch ; third, 
W. W. Thayer, ’06, scratch, 114 ft. 3 in. 


W. A. Colwell, 3 G., is captain of the 
cross-country team training for the in- 
tercollegiate meet which comes late in 
November. 


Wotes. 


The Athletic Committee, as organ- 
ized for the year, has Prof. H. S. 
White, ’73, for chairman, and J. A. 
Burgess, 04, for secretary. R. 
Sanger, ’04, has been elected to the 
committee in place of H.G. Dilling- 
ham, ’04, resigned. — Roger Ernst, 
1L., is graduate manager. L. Brown, 
04, is football manager, with G. F. 
Tyler, ’05, as first assistant. R. F. 
Manning, ’04, is crew manager, with 
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J. P. Bowditch, ’05, as first assistant, 
E. B. Krumbhaar, 704, is baseball 
manager, with L. M. Thornton, ’05, as 
first assistant. H. S. Vanderbilt is 
manager of the Freshman eleven. — 
M. Pianelli is coach of the fencing 
this year, and H. W. Holmes, 1 G., is 
captain. A class tournament will be 
held in December, before the ’ Varsity 
squad is chosen. — Lacrosse and base- 
ball were both practiced during the 
autumn. —The Stadium is promised 
for use both for the Yale game, Nov. 
21, and the Dartmouth game, which 
comes a week earlier. It is almost 
certain that the intercollegiate games 
of next spring will be held on Sol- 
dier’s Field, since Berkeley Oval is 
being built up, and the vastness of 
the Stadium makes it a worthy scene 
for the meet. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


Athletic Expenses, 1902-03. 
Following is the Report of the Athletic Manager : — 


















SUMMARY. 
1903. 1903. 1902. 1902 
Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. Expenses 
1. Lawn Tennis Courts....... $2,458.60 $1,499.57 
2. Lawn Tennis Association. ... 123.50 281.22 $2,371.95 $1,586.70 
3. Care of Buildings and Grounds.... 5,898.06 7,914.70 
4. Permanent Improvements......... 6,778.30 ,000.00 6,258.61 
5. Harvard Varsity Boat Club........ 3,763.85 6,812.12 4,416.31 7,097.83 
6. Newell Boat Club...............6. 1,062.30 2,726.84 1,480.15 2,659.28 
Ae 4 See 1,174.03 3,423.74 2,241.00 4,139.00 
BF veep cenweses. wee sccece 5,278.74 7,790.41 4,910.28 5,857.07 
9. Freshman Crew............-+.008: 2,218.50 2,256.7 2,112.96 2,186.98 
10, Freshman Baseball...........-++.- 1,142.05 909.25 1,255.5 873.61 
eS eer rrr errr 31.50 198.19 440. 440.50 
BD, BATON DONIN s os. 0s 0006 e0esc0ne 401.65 875.65 167.77 162.85 
SUE PID oikn oe ee ssinwssenaexnse 216.08 320.95 197.95 73.62 
14. Hockey Club...........seeeeesees 287.40 744.11 450.90 448.95 
05, Wendin TAM. «22.25.0000 0c000s00 102.05 362.37 282.11 279.37 
16. General Account...............-. 3,186.16 3,718.25 2,523.83 5,461.82 
17. Freshman Football.............++. 1,317.25 1,277.26 1,231.72 1,192.97 
ae 14,954.68 10,634.45 17,781.55 11,173.88 
Sy a re ree 57,790.86 15,231.74 54,203.01 16,445.10 
eS ee 601. 749.24 
$96,090.20 $72,488.51 $99,107.49 $74,452.84 
Credit balance............... 23,601.69 24,654.65 
$96,090.20 $96,090.20 $99,107.49 $99,107.49 
LAWN TENNIS COURTS. 1903. Supplies....... ppanwenes 217.14 
Receipts. Expenses. $2,438.60 $1,499.57 
Collections from courts $2,438.60 Cr. Balance........ jawaahay 939.03 
Pi cckohbbseke ass 1,270.93 elena sn 
a 11.50 $2,438.60 $2,438.60 
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LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 1903. 
Receipts. Expenses. 























Receipts of games........... $123.50 
Dues to various ass’ns... $30.00 
Ty ns oee'e Sn alatetes 117.50 
Supplies. ... 2000000000. 44.72 
Manager’s miscellane- 
ous account.......... 3.50 
sis scacuces eecnes 85.50 
$123.50 $281.22 
Dr. Balance.......cccccces. 157.7 
$281.22 $281.22 
CARE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
1903. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Heat.....0. ORE Ee 717.16 
BNI soc dicdonsscendencas 392.50 
Simic occ deics Gasicconseanness 412.72 
Repairs... cccccccccccccccccs 363.95 
NNT ions 0's 5050 Since s/n aineraes 14.34 
OMAR: 36 osc csccsnces es oe 567.09 
pS Sree er eres 276.31 
Wages and labor 2,789.54 
Water rates..... 364. 
$5,898.06 
eer ee $5,898 
$5,898.06 $5,898.06 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 1903. 
Li eee pisaeiaen sees 4,302.20 
OS RE er ee pene 343.63 
Boathouse.....cceceeescsees 1,131.64 
GTING oo oc cc cece cccscccces 4.95 
Teaming 161.41 
Construction. .........-.+++ 301.05 
Drainage.... 17 
Real Estate............ 532.65 
$6,778.30 
Dr. balance....... peenedenen 6,778.30 
$6,778.30 $6,778.30 
H. U. BOAT CLUB. 1903. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Boat-race receipts.......... $1,944.00 
Subscriptions .............. 1,584.90 
Sundries. . Seen ess 234.95 
Boats and oars erer $994.57 
Doctors and rubbing.... 11.00 
Boathouse expenses..... 18.93 
TONDO 66, cons iesiss cise 881.54 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
@Xpenses.........-0 10.00 
New London expense... 2,647.66 
i eer 30.00 
Prizes. .... “ 35.00 
Supplies... ate 579.90 
Sundries. 40.26 
Trainer and coaches.... 214.25 
Training table.......... 676.87 
Janitor’s salary........ 500.00 
TON wine 50506052 sons 172.14 
$3,763.85 $6,812.12 
Dr. balance........ Concenes, Auemeue 


$6,812.12 $6,812.12 
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BASEBALL. 1903. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
GROIN iso hace sve cesintees $9,140.68 
Season Tickets............. 5,814.00 
Doctors and rubbing... $426.00 
Expense of games..... 1,174.63 
MAME sina dicecantsass 709.97 
Manager’s miscellane- 
ous account......... 50.27 
Pitching practice...... 48.00 
PRIRGING 500. 00000000 157.93 
IO e050 cceves-ce 23.87 
SANDER 5.5555 0s0:acc000 1,830.01 
Trainer and coaches... 1,530.90 
Training table......... 1,440.29 
Was acccacconsades 3,242.58 
$14,954.68 $10,634.45 
Cg eee eee 4,320.23 
$14,954.68 $14,954.68 
FOOTBALL. 1903. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
GR viccacvnancasisneases 48,178.86 
Season Tickets........... + 9,612.00 
Doctors and Rubbing.. 1,441.30 
Expense of games..... 1,709.32 
SEE va ncecunancese es 801.56 
Manager’s miscellane- 
ous account ......... 6.95 
Pix exci scceescs 383.38 
Sundries.......... a 200.41 
SUPPLIOK cine. oc00000- 3,537.56 
Trainer and coaches. ... 2,105.64 
Training table......... 2,885.71 
SRE A ne 2,159.91 
$57,79 790.86 $15,231.74 
Cr. balance..... ieenaceneds 42,559.12 
$57,790.86 $57,790.86 
BASKETBALL. 1903. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions ............. $240.00 
icc ccadccessnsces ee 361.00 
Expense of games. ..... 161.04 
Manager’s miscellane- 
ous account....... oe 22.50 
105.77 
329.43 
43.10 
36.50 
30.90 
Trainer and Coaches... 20.00 





is Ris onias c cinasenne 148.24 

$749.24 $749.24 
Allowance from Athletic 
ee eee $175.00 
STATEMENT. 

Receipts Amts. paid 
of Games. Teams. 
MMOEIAIY So 6 o5ccs. 5005 $411.00 $50.00 
OI hse asic ccses 57,823.74 9,644.88 
MOMMIES osc oacsisese c 11,744.18 2,603.50 
Freshman football... . 450.50 66.50 
Lawn Tennis Ass’n.... 144.50 21.00 
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Lacrosse Club........- 418.15 282.85 
Freshman baseball . . . 425.40 128.45 
Fencing Team........ 132.05 30.00 
$71,549.52 $12,827.18 
Cr. balance........000 58,722.34 
$71,549.52 $71,549.52 
NEWELL BOAT CLUB. 1903. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Memberships $938.00 

RIE osc cannws bencme ns 124.30 
Boats and oars......... $462.75 
Boat House Expenses. .. 100.00 
Coaching.......20..++.. 929.20 
SPT yr Peete 816.00 
SER ebS chat unns aubaxce 5.00 
Printing .......0.seeeee 4.75 
DUPONOB. 0054000006000 85.31 
SS eer 17.46 
EN sas cn cue seen sens 300.00 
BEMING.« s00c0scecvewescs 6.37 
$1,062.30 $2,726.84 

ees 1,664.54 


$2,726.84 $2,726.84 








WELD BOAT CLUB. 1903. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Memberships .............. $844.00 

I Sosasicrxwshsanses 330.03 
Boats and oars ........ $910.25 
Boat House expenses... 100.00 
Coaching. .....2-...000 879.20 
SE san see stase seen 5.00 
SE iscnuassaeswanee 934.00 
Rs cnscss~eesen ses 453.49 
Printing. .......-s00000 4.75 
NIE on ocein esses en 95.79 
EE i nk~s ownwnee 20.06 
PEs scnasccdeccecses 21.20 
$1,174.03 $3,423.74 

BR Ras scctnscanekess 2,249.71 
$3,423.74 $3,423.74 

TRACK TEAM. 1903. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Subscriptions .............. $1,765.50 

ED Non basesndbenes eras 771.24 

ee eee 2,742.00 
Doctors and rubbing.... $395.00 
Expense of games...... 44.00 
RI heen ese seshenss 568.14 
Manager’s miscel. acct. . 5.00 
Printing 103.86 
Prizes 163.00 
Supplies 634.89 
Sundries 48.50 
Training table 1,312.40 
Travel 2,815.62 
Trainer and coaches... .. 1,700.00 


$5,278.74 $7,790.41 
2,511.67 


$7,790.41 $7,790.41 
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FRESHMAN CREW. 1903. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Subscriptions............... $2,129.05 

Surplus on training table.... 89.45 
Boats and oars......... $592.50 
New London expenses.. 1,386.77 
PEI 02100010500 ¥nucen 7.25 
Supplies... .....c0- cece 170.27 
Boat House ...........+ 100.00 


$2,218.50 $2,256.79 
38.29 


$2,256.79 $2,256.79 


Be So sis cde scncaces 











FRESHMAN BASEBALL. 1903. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

IN Ginsep oases skak «ae $296.95 

Subscriptions.............. 845.10 
Doctors and rubbing .. $15.00 
Expenses of games.... 11.00 
1 era 5.00 

Manager’s miscellaneous 

expenses 10.85 
Printing 8.34 
Sundries 4.50 
Supplies............... 329.08 
Training table......... 216.70 
oo. eee 308.78 
$1,142.05 $909.25 
Cr. balance.......... socees 232.80 


$1,142.05 $1,142.05 











CRICKET CLUB. 1903. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Subscriptions .............. $30.00 

co nsaies 4b aeesreisin bee 1.50 
Supplies.......0ssccccee 116.75 
Da sasanssbectsesas 24.44 
i. Renee 45.00 
eo STE ee 4.00 
Sundries............... 5.00 
Expense of games. ..... 3.00 
$ 31.50 $198.19 

DE PEND oss ecissecaenass 166.69 
$198.19 $198.19 


Allowance from Athletic Committee, $150. 








LACROSSE TEAM. 1903. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Subscriptions............... 266.00 

SECs oubss45~ seen aenn 135.65 
err ee $605.10 
Training table.......... 220.20 
Primting,....cccccccscces 11.25 
Supplies............s+05 23.10 
Expense of games...... 16.00 
$401.65 $875.65 

Dr. balanoe.....scccccccccse 474.00 
$875.65 $875.65 


Allowance from Athletic Committee, $400. 
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COLLEGE NINE. 1903. Labor....... Jee eeeeecers 37.27 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
Receipts. Expenses. OXPENBEB.... 2... 0-00+ 4.26 
Raa cca accnmosens $216.08 Printing... 18.27 
Manager’s miscel. acct. . $8.75 Supplies..... 305.76 
WPMD sie sacs ss ciesesi 3.25 Training table. + 120.90 
MN ioces00 0s Gvieannis eee 302.95 EMU 60:0 beccccctccnsis 638.80 
Lo RE re ey 6.00 
ms eae $1,317.25 $1,277.26 
$216.08 $320.95 Cr. balance............se00. 39.99 
Oe See rer re 104.87 eceisicicecnaiaie ~ giescaatiaecaes 
—eenenare 1,317.25 $1,317.25 
$520.95 $320.95 ee 
HOCKEY CLUB. 1903. Records of the Athletic Committee. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions.............. 287.40 ‘ 
Printing....0..cccc. " 6.25 Meeting of Oct. 7, 1903. 
nya aa organization of the Committee 
Training table......... 462.43 for the year 1903 is as follows : — 
BONGTIER ccs cc cccccs 3.23 ° 
ee ee Faculty Members, — Horatio S. 
ei US =< $744.71 White, 73, Professor of German, chair- 
—— man (Office, Sever 15), 29 Reservoir 
$744.71 $744.71 é age . i 
St.; Archibald C. Coolidge, ’87, Assist- 
FENCING TEAM. 1903. ant Professor of History, Randolph 4; 
Receipts. Expenses. Abram P. Andrew, Jr., p 95, Assist- 
Subscriptions .............. $102.05 ant Professor of Economics, Rus- 
Coaching:.......0.0000+ $240.00 
REMI ona vir snesace'wesie 13.70 sell 10. 
we 0 : 
areas 422 Graduate Members,— Thomas N. 
RV GN es cies(s cine sarsaeule yt Perkins, 91, 60 State St., Boston; Ed- 
rene eer ren = “— ward H. Nichols, ’86, 294 Marlborough 
$102.05 $362.37 . j 
BOE; CMIIOD, 6s i. os cKescscnee 260.32 St., Boston; Norman W. Bingham, 
——— —— Jr.,’95, 28 State St., Boston. 
see Undergraduate Members,—JamesA 
Allowance from Athletic Committee, $287.32. g i ’ " 
Burgess, ’04, Hollis 8; Ralph Sanger, 
GENERAL ACCOUNT. 1903. 05, Claverly 43; John P. Bowditch, 
Receipts. Expenses. °05, Westmorly 126. 
Tenn of iodisee.scsccsscs +02. 00 Graduate Treasurer, — Roger Erust, 
Bundries........-..0000+0 196.10 03 (Office, Harvard Union), Ware 
Ps chs and oheunees $2,200.00 
Athletic Com. expense.. 439.00 43. 
Ath. office expenses and case 
—... 41.94 Mr. Harold Garfield Dillingham, 
Office furnishings. ..... 35.00 704, was elected an undergraduate 
Printing............ 92.67 ° ° 
Rent and care of off 250.00 member of the Committee in June, 
— Beane ?ts st 208.99 but resigned after his election as Cap- 
Trophy room... 27.25 i ee : 
Old bills... 52.50 tain of the ’Varsity Crew. His place 
$3,186.16 $3,718.25 was taken by Mr. Sanger. 
Dr. balance ........-+-++++- 532.09 Prof. Hollis was authorized to su- 
$3,718.25 $3,718.25 pervise for the current year the im- 
provements on Soldier’s Field, includ- 
FRESHMAN FOOTBALL. 1903. 


Subscriptions............... 
Doctors and rubbing.... $122.00 
Expense of games...... 30.00 


ing the erection of the Stadium. A 
vote of thanks was given to Prof. 
Hollis for his long and faithful ser- 
vices as a member of the Committee. 
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Meeting of Oct. 16, 1903. 

A Committee of Reference was 
appointed to settle points with re- 
gard to the distribution of the tickets 
for the Harvard-Yale Football game, 
composed of F. W. Moore, 793, R. B. 
Merriman, ’96, and T. P. Beal, ’04. 

The following communication was 
sent to the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences: — 

“ The Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports received last year 
the following communication from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences: ‘Voted, 
that the question of discontinuing in- 
tercollegiate football be referred to 
the Committee on Athletic Sports for 
its consideration and advice.’ 

“Having examined the question 
submitted, the committee would re- 
spectfully reply that in its opinion the 
present situation in intercollegiate ath- 
letics does not appear to render advis- 
able the discontinuance of intercol- 
legiate football at Harvard. 

“The steps taken in the investiga- 
tion were as follows: The question was 
discussed by the general committee, 
and also a conference was arranged 
between prominent football coaches 
and former members of the football 
team, and the committee itself. A 
full and frank discussion followed in 
which were stated the objections to the 
game which had been made at the 
meetings of the Faculty, and informa- 
tion was requested upon the various 
points raised. The consensus of opin- 
ion was to the effect that the game 
had improved in many of its features 
in recent years, that the feeling be- 
tween opposing teams, and particularly 
between Harvard and Yale, was of a 
friendly nature, and that an effort 
should be made to modify certain ap- 
parently objectionable features. 


“The feeling expressed in the Fac- 
ulty was also communicated to the 
Intercollegiate Rules Committee which 
frames the playing rules, and similar 
expressions of opinion reached that 
body from a number of other sources. 
In obedience to this general demand 
for some change in the playing rules, 
the Rules Committee formulated and 
published after Commencement a 
number of alterations which are to 
be initiated during the present sea- 
son, and which, it is believed, will im- 
prove the game in the directions de- 
sired. 

“The Committee ventures also to 
express the opinion that the game 
of football is only one of many dis- 
tractions in college life, and that 
there is no evidence that its abolition 
would necessarily turn the attention 
of the students to more serious pur- 
suits.”’ 


Meeting of Nov. 4, 1903. 

The appointments were approved of 
E. B. Krumbhaar, ’04, L. M. Thorn- 
ton, 05, and T. T. Whitney, ’06, as 
manager, assistant manager, and sec- 
ond assistant manager, respectively, 
of the Baseball Team. The appoint- 
ment of O. G. Frantz, ’03, as road 
coach for the Baseball Team was also 
approved. 

It was voted that the Hockey Team 
be instructed to make no engagements 
for games at which the final arrange- 
ments and the management of the 
ring are not under the control of the 
Intercollegiate Hockey Association. It 
was also voted that for the present 
year, the Basket Ball and Hockey 
teams be not allowed to play more 
than three matches at such a distance 
from Cambridge that they may not be 
able to return the same night. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 

The 7th annual convention of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs will be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., on Dec. 5. The 
morning of that day will be devoted to 
a visit to the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition Grounds, the afternoon to the 
Convention, and the evening to a din- 
ner given by the local Harvard Club 
to the visiting delegates from the con- 
stituent clubs. Major H. L. Higgin- 
son, [’55], and W. R. Thayer, ’81, 
editor of the Graduates’ Magazine, 
have been invited to be present. 

S. L. Swarts, 88, Sec. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

The Club at the meeting held in 
Phillips Inn, Andover, May 12, had 
as its guest Prof. Palmer, who gave 
a very entertaining and instructive 
though informal talk on the condition, 
advantages, and needs of the student’s 
life at Harvard. Pres. C. F. Palmer, 
*92, presided. 

A. E. Hulme, d ’92, Sec. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The scholarship committee, ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting of 
the Club to award the scholarship 
pledged to the University, sent out last 
spring notices of the proposed award, 
inviting applications. These notices 
went to principals of all high schools 
and private schools in Erie County, 
and to undergraduates in the Univer- 
sity. The number of applications re- 
ceived indicated that the advantages of 
the scholarship were not widely appre- 
ciated, and it is hoped that all Harvard 
men in Erie County knowing of stu- 
dents who would like to go to Harvard, 


but hesitate from lack of means, will 
advise such students to write to the 
Secretary of the Club for information 
about the scholarship. The committee 
this year felt itself fortunate in the 
fact that the small number of applica- 
tions made the award asimple matter, 
and the character of the recipient made 
the action of the committee satisfac- 
tory to itself. The scholarship was 
awarded to W. C. Krathwohl of the 
Class of 1907. 

The purpose and effect of the reor- 
ganization in 1902, by which the Har- 
vard Alumni Association of Western 
New York became the Harvard Club 
of Buffalo, seem to have been misun- 
derstood by a large number of former 
members of the association residing 
outside of Buffalo. The names of all 
these former members are still carried 
on the Secretary’s roll, and their atten- 
dance at meetings and participation in 
all Club affairs is earnestly desired. 
The only gathering of the old associa- 
tion ever held outside of Buffalo was 
an occasional annual dinner at Roches- 
ter. The advantages of having per- 
manent headquarters at Buffalo, which 
always furnished more than half the 
membership of the old association, 
have seemed to warrant the new ar- 
rangement, even though some of the 
members occasionally must travel to 
Buffalo instead of to Rochester. The 
dues of the Club are purely nominal 
and the Secretary would be glad to re- 
ceive applications for membership from 
Harvard men anywhere in western 
New York. 

Henry Adsit Bull, ’95, Sec. 


CENTRAL OHIO. 
The Club now has 23 paid-up mem- 








bo 
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bers, the 9 new ones being — Prof. 
W. B. Bentley, ’89, of Athens, Prof. T. 
H. Haines, p98, of Columbus, Prof. J. 
W. Rice, ’91, of Delaware, C. C. Good- 
rich, 93, of Akron, C. J. Brotherton, 
*92, of Lima, and Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, of Columbus. While Dr. Glad- 
den is not a graduate, he has been a 
preacher to the University so long that 
we have invited him to join us. We 
regret to report the loss of our sec- 
retary, T. C. Smith, 92, through his 
removal to Williams College, where 
he was recently elected to the chair 
of American History. 

The Club is looking after the boys 
who go East to college, and can claim 
to have had a hand in determining the 
choice of several good men who went 
to Harvard this fall. The next annual 
dinner will occur in February, 1904. 

Wilbur H. Siebert, ’89, Acting Sec. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

At the annual business meeting 
held Oct. 13 it was announced that the 
Associated Harvard Clubs had accept- 
ed the invitation of the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis to hold their annual con- 
vention, Dee. 5, in that city. Apropos 
of this event the Harvard Club of 
Chicago, which at the last convention 
advocated a resolution favoring the 
election of Overseers by letter ballot, 
has reconsidered its attitude on this 
measure and no longer stands com- 
mitted to its support. It is expected 
that the usual large delegation will 
attend the convention from this city. 

New officers were elected as fol- 
lows: George Higginson, Jr., ’87, 
pres.; J. W. Mack, J ’87, 1st vice- 
pres.; L. M. Greeley, ’80, 2d vice- 
pres. ; F. S. Churchill, ’86, 3d vice- 
pres. ; W. K. Otis, ’98, sec. and treas.; 
Thomas Taylor, Jr., 1 ’85, J. H. S. 
Lee, 96, W. M. Scudder, ’99, direc- 
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tors (in addition to pres. and sec.); 
S. E. Farwell, 93, chor.; F. W. 
Burlingham, ’91, Leverett Thompson, 
’92, H. L. Prescott, ’94, scholarship 
committee. The annual scholarship of 
$300, maintained by the Club for the 
purpose of assisting a graduate of some 
Illinois college to take a course in the 
Harvard Graduate School, has this 
year been awarded to Arthur E. Jos- 
lyn, Class of 1903 in Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Il. 

The Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
clubs held their annual football smoker 
Nov. 13, at the University Club, the 
large dining room of which was crowd- 
ed with enthusiastic alumni. Harvard 
presented a fine array of musical talent, 
under the leadership of Chorister Far- 
well, and as usual met all comers in 
oratory, wrestling, and other similar 
sports. The annual dinner of the Club 
will be held next February. 

William K. Otis, ’98, Sec. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 

The annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the Queen City Club, 
Oct. 29, 1903. The following offi- 
cers were elected: J. R. Holmes, ’78, 
pres. ; Stewart Shillito, vice-pres. ; J. 
E. White, ’77, sec. ; C. J. Livingood, 
88, treas. ; E. H. Pendleton, ’82, choir- 
master ; George Hoadly, S. M. Fech- 
heimer, ’86, J. S. Graydon, ’98, exec. 
com. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously passed : Resolved, that it is the 
sense of the Harvard Club of Cincin- 
nati that the right of voting for Over- 
seers should be extended to all gradu- 
ates of five years’ standing from any 
department of the University. 

Joseph E. White, ’77, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 
At the first meeting of the Council 
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of the Harvard Dental Association, 
July 21, 1903, it was voted to hold the 
33d annual meeting and banquet at 
Young’s Hotel, June 27, 1904. At its 
second meeting, Sept. 14, the following 
Committee on Spread for Commence- 
ment morning, June 29, 1904, was 
chosen: A. H. St. C. Chase, d ’96, G. 
O. Bartlett, d’00, and W. A. Brad- 
ford, d ’02. The council also decided 
to continue for another year to observe 
Alumni Day, which will be the eighth 
consecutive observance. On Nov. 2, 
the Council acted upon the resignation 
of W. P. Cooke, d ’81, from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the vacancy 
for the unexpired portion of the two 
years term was filled by selection of 
S. T. Elliott, d ’01, of Boston. 

The Committee on Harvard Dental 
School, consisting of L. D. Shepard, h 
°79, W. E. Boardman, d ’86, and C. P. 
Briggs, ’83, all of Boston, was reap- 
pointed for the ensuing year. 

The Secretary is the Committee on 
Essays, and the heads of departments 
of the School are to complete arrange- 
ments for presenting in proper form 
the work of the School. 

With regret the Council accepted 
the resignation of Dr. Wm. P. Cooke, 
’*81, as a member of the Executive 
Committee; he has been in continu- 
ous service in this office for the past 
12 years, and his long service to the 
Alumni and the School has been of in- 
calculable value. He will, however, 
assist as far as possible in an unofficial 
capacity to further the interests of 
both Alumni and School. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, See. 


HAVANA. 

The membership of the Club has re- 
mained the same during the year and 
is as follows: E. L. Conant, ’84, pres., 
W. A. Rublee, ’83, vice-pres., W. M. 
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Weed, ’92, sec. and treas., Oakes 
Ames, ’98, A. W. K. Billings, ’95, J. 
R. Bullard, ’96, Arthur Burgess, ’72, M. 
D. Diaz, s 99, J. M. W. Durant, /’99, 
E. E. Greenwood, 701, J. L. Heard, 
[’94], J. D. Hubbell, 94, A. M. Iznaga, 
L. S. S., H.C. Mayer, 66, A. A. Poéy, 
87, E. L. Sanborn, Jr., ’98, J. H. 
Steinhart, [’93], C. R. Wilson, 796, 
Osgood Smith, / ’89. 
W. M. Weed, ’92, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual meeting was held Oct. 
19, at the Minnesota Club, St. Paul, 
F, B. Tiffany, ’77, the retiring Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Secretary’s 
report showed the loss of five mem- 
bers during the past year, — four by 
removal from Minnesota and one by 
death, — that of C. J. Bell, ’76, pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the University 
of Minnesota, who died Jan. 3, 1903, 
within a month after his marriage. 
The resignation of J. K. Hosmer, ’55, 
the librarian of the Public Library, - 
Minneapolis, who will devote himself 
to historical writing, was read and ac- 
cepted. Dr. Hosmer, who has been 
president of the Club, was unanimously 
elected an honorary member. Samuel 
Hill, ’79, who has been president of 
this Club and is now a member of the 
Board of Overseers, was also elected 
an honorary member. A letter from 
the secretary of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs in reference to the next 
meeting was read, and R. G. Brown, 
’84, this Club’s member of the Council 
in 1902, gave a report of the Cincinnati 
meeting. The question of the pro- 
posed letter-ballot in voting for Over- 
seers was then discussed. Opinion 
appeared to be evenly divided, but at 
the end of the discussion the meeting 
passed a resolution to the effect that 
the sentiment of the Club is that a 
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letter-ballot for Overseers should be 
allowed. R. G. Brown was elected 
member of the Council of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs and the President 
of the Club was empowered to name 
delegates to the December meeting. 

The following officers of the Club 
were then elected : A. M. Keith, ’74, 
pres. ; the Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, 
’86, vice-pres.; E. B. Young, ’85, 
treas.; R. E. Olds, ’97, rec. see. 
Under the constitution the present Sec- 
retary remains in office. G. P. Met- 
calf, 98, and Karl de Laittre, ’97 (the 
Secretary being ex officio a member), 
were then elected members of the Com. 
mittee on Elections. 

S.M. Hayes, ’84, chairman of the 
committee on the proposed Club schol- 
arship or fellowship, reported that it 
was out of the question to raise an 
endowment for a Club scholarship, 
but that by individual contributions 
$250 per year could probably be raised, 
and the committee expect to make a 
canvass of the members for that sum. 
Any action by the Club at this time 
seems unnecessary. The Secretary 
was directed to enforce that provision 
of the by-laws which authorizes him to 
strike from the list of members the 
names of those who have failed to pay 
their annual dues for two years, and 
he was authorized at his discretion to 
invite to any entertainment persons 
eligible to membership who have not 
had an opportunity to join the Club. 

The meeting was preceded by the 
annual dinner at which about 30 were 
present, E. S. Waters, ’59, being the 
dean of the company. During the 
dinner the loving cup presented to the 
Club by Samuel Hill, 79, was used. 
Among other toasts, Morton Barrows, 
’80, proposed one to his classmate, F. B. 
Keene, lately appointed U.S. consul- 
general at Florence, who was one of 
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the hospitable entertainers of the 
Associated Clubs at the meeting of 
1901 and well known to the members 
of this Club. The toast was drunk. 
R. G. Brown, ’84, then proposed the 
health of a distinguished member of 
his class lately appointed notary pub- 
lic in Texas, Jedidiah Smith by name. 
This toast was drunk out of compli- 
ment to Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith being 
unknown to the members of the Club 
—and to the Quinquennial. 
Henry Burleigh Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

After a delay of four months, occa- 
sioned by the building strike, work 
was resumed on the addition to the 
club-house early in September, and 
good progress is making. It is hoped 
that it will be ready for occupancy 
early in the summer if there is no fur- 
ther labor complication. 

The Club was well represented in 
the College Campaign Committee that 
worked hard to get out a full anti- 
Tammany vote at the election on Nov. 
3. This committee was composed of 
graduates from the different colleges. 
A. G. Fox, 69, was chairman of the 
committee, and R. B. Cutting, ’97, and 
W. A. M. Burden, ’00, were members 
of the executive committee. The 
sub-committee formed of Harvard 
men was as follows: W. G. Choate, 
52, Edward King, ’53, C. S. Fair- 
child, 63, R. H. Derby, ’64, P. B. 
Olney, ’64, C. H. Russell, ’72, James 
Byrne, ’77, Robert Bacon, ’80, R. W. 
G. Welling, ’80, Lawrence Godkin, 
81, W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, F. C. 
Huntington, ’87, George Blagden, Jr., 
90, C. H. Strong, /’90, A. F. Seligs- 
berg, 90, O. G. Villard, ’93, N. T. 
Robb, 93, Eliot Tuckerman, °94, E. 
H. Goodwin, 95, R. D. Wrenn, 795, 
R. B. Cutting, 97, C. N. Bliss, Jr., 
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97, J. H. Choate, Jr., ’97, H. G. 
Gray, ’97, William Woodward, ’98, 
W. A. M. Burden, ’00, Richard Derby, 
03. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Since my last report the Harvard 
Club of Seattle has been active. On 
May 4, 1903, L. B. Stedman, ’87, gave 
a large and successful smoker at his 
home. The interest that evening cen- 
tred on the approaching visit of the 
President of the United States to Se- 
attle. A general wish was expressed 
that the members of the Club might 
have an opportunity to meet him. 
Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, reached here on 
May 23, and on the next evening he 
received the members of the Harvard 
Club at his rooms at The Washington. 
Several of the members had known the 
President during college days, and the 
greetings were cordial, and the occa- 
sion is remembered with great pleasure 
by the Club. 

On June 20, took place the great 
baseball game between our Club and 
the Yale Club of Seattle, which re- 
sulted in a victory for Harvard, by a 
score of 34 to 33. The game was a 
much better one than the score indi- 
cates, and was anybody’s game from 
start to finish. After the game all ad- 
journed to the club-house and cele- 
brated together. Everybody’s health 
was drunk, and everybody was cheered. 
The Yale men, to a man, challenged 
us to another game, which will take 
place either this fall or next spring. 

George H. Preston, ’78, Sec. 


URBANA, ILL. 

A Club composed of members of 
the University of Illinois faculty who 
have received a degree from Harvard 
University, or who have at any time 
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been enrolled in Harvard, has just 
been organized. The first meeting was 
held Oct. 9, at the house of Dr. H. L. 
Coar, ’93, where plans for the future 
were discussed. It was voted that the 
Club subscribe for the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine and have it placed in 
the periodical room of the University 
Library, where it was thought that it 
might prove of general interest. Plans 
for an annual banquet to be held on 
the Saturday of the Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game were adopted. A main pur- 
pose of the Club will be to welcome 
Harvard men who may be called to 
the faculty of the University of Illi- 
nois. Steps will be taken to commu- 
nicate with the Harvard men on the 
Illinois Dental and Medical faculties 
in Chicago. A committee consisting of 
Messrs. Pillsbury, Palmer, and Greene, 
was appointed. Mr. Pillsbury was 
elected president. Following is the 
list of the resident members of the 
new Club with their Harvard degrees : 
W. L. Pillsbury, 63; A. W. Palmer, 
p ’86; E. B. Greene, 90; Edward 
Fulton, 91; T. E. Oliver, 93; H. L. 
Coar, 93; H. S. Grindley, p ’94; 
Frank Smith, p ’93; J. W. Folsom, 
s’95; W. C. Dennis, 97; K. P. R. 
Neville, 98; T. E. Hamilton, ’99; 
N. C. Brooks, p 96; A. W. Peters, p 
701; T. A. Clark ; W. L. Drew. 
T. E. Oliver, ’93, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At a meeting of the Club held on 
March 26 it was voted to appoint 
a committee of three members who 
should arrange for social gatherings 
of the Club other than the annual 
banquet. The following committee 
was appointed: Dr. Truman Abbe,’95, 
chairman, Fritz von Briesen, 95, and 
Percival Hall, 92. On April 8 the 
Club attended the baseball game be- 
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tween Harvard and Georgetown and 
gave the team their hearty support. 
Meetings were also held on June 9, 
July 18, and Oct. 16. On the last 
date the members attended the the- 
atre and afterwards a smoker. The 
purpose of these meetings is to draw 
the Harvard men more closely together 
than the regular meeting and the an- 
nual banquet would do. The Secre- 
tary requests that all Harvard men 
who come to Washington to live will 
communicate with him. 
John Washington Davidge, 02, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign receut Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1836. 


William Ellison Parmenter, 
chief justice of the Boston Municipal 
Court, who up to a year ago last Jan- 
uary was active in law practice, died 
at his home in Arlington Oct. 1, 
1903, aged 87. He was the oldest 
son of the Hon. William Parmenter, 
formerly of Cambridge and a mem- 
ber of Congress from 1837 to 1845. 
Judge Parmenter was born in Boston 
in 1816. He attended the public 
schools, was graduated in 1836 at 
Harvard College and in 1841 at the 
Dane Law School, being admitted to 


exX- 
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the bar in 1842. In 1871 he began 
his connection with the Boston muni- 
cipal bench, being appointed as special 
justice by Governor Claflin, and in 
that same year took his seat as an 
associate justice. Upon the death of 
Chief Justice J. W. May, Gen. But- 
ler, then governor, on Jan. 23, 1883, 
appointed Justice Parmenter as his 
successor. His service as a lawyer 
covers a period of 60 years, and 30 
years of that time he spent on the 
bench of the Municipal Court. In 
early life Judge Parmenter became a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, 
and has filled all the grades, from 
master Mason to the highest in the 
order. He became an Odd Fellow in 
1842, when the Odd Fellows numbered 
but 300 in this State. He was grand 
master of the order in 1847, and was 
the oldest surviving grand master in 
Massachusetts. He married Helen 
James of South Scituate in 1853, and 
has lived in Arlington ever since. He 
has two sons, both of whom are Har- 
vard graduates, William E., Jr., ’77, 
and James P., ’81, who has succeeded 
his father as a justice on the munici- 
pal bench. 


1837. 


William Johnson Dale, the last 
member of his class, died at the age 
of 89, at his home at North Andover, 
Oct. 7, 1903. Dr. Dale was born at 
Gloucester Sept. 5, 1815. His grand- 
father, William Johnson, fought at 
Bunker Hill, and his paternal grand- 
father, Ebenezer Dale, at Lexington. 
His father was a surgeon in the war 
of 1812. Dr. Dale was graduated from 
Harvard in 1837, and received his de- 
gree from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1840. In June, 1861, he was com- 
missioned surgeon-general by Gov. An- 
drew, and in December of that year 
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was appointed acting assistant surgeon 
of the United States army. He was 
on duty in Boston during the war, and 
had general supervision of all matters 
connected with the medical staff, and 
the care of the sick and wounded who 
were sent home. In October, 1863, 
he was raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and in recognition of his ser- 
vices the United States authorities 
gave his name to a general hospital 
established in Worcester in 1865. 
He retired from public life in 1876, on 
account of deafness, and settled on 
the farm at North Andover which 
came into the possession of the John- 
son family by the original grant from 
the Indians in 1636. He was married 
in 1846 to Sarah Adams, daughter of 
Col. J. H. Adams of Boston. They 
had three children, two of whom died 
in infancy, and a son, W. J. Dale, Jr., 
who died in 1896. 


1841. 
J.S. Keyes, Sec. 
Concord. 

The nine survivors of the Class 
continue in good condition. W. G. 
Babcock enjoyed a trolley trip this 
summer from his home in Dorchester 
to the “Old Home Week,” Lunenburg, 
his old parish. He read a poem at 
the dinner of the celebration, which 
was well received by the large com- 
pany present. —R. H. Harlow, 2d, 
attended the Harvard Commencement 
exercises. —T. W. Higginson spoke 
eloquently at the Emerson Centenary 
both in Boston and in Coneord. His 
address at the home of Emerson ap- 
pears in a handsome volume of the 
proceedings there, printed at the River- 
side Press,“ forthe Social Circle in Con- 
cord.” — The Secretary is the senior 
member of this circle, to which Emer- 
son belonged 44 years, and its mem- 
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bers arranged the Centenary in Con- 
cord. Harvard was especially promi- 
nent in the exercises and the Secre- 
tary presided at the banquet in the 
evening. 


the Classes. 


1848. 
D. R. Wuirtney, Sec. 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Rev. T. D. Howard at the 
close of a successful pastorate of 
twenty-two years in Charlestown, N. 
H., and of 50 years of service in the 
ministry, has retired from active work. 
His address is 99 School St., Spring- 
field. 

1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Albert Franklin Sawyer, who was 
born in Medford, Aug. 9, 1827, died 
at San Diego, Cal., Sept. 29, 1903. 
Dr. Sawyer was one of the surgeons 
who attended Pres. Garfield when he 
was shot, and recommended an opera- 
tion upon the President, but his sug- 
gestion was not acted upon. He had 
been an invalid for a long time prior 
to his death. 

1850. 
JOHN NOBLE, Sec. 
Court House, Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

G. F. Richardson, of Lowell, is 
vice-president of the Middlesex Bar 
Association. 

1851. 
H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Joseph Warren Towle died Sept. 
26, 1903, at his home in Exeter, N. H. 
He was born at Epping, N. H., Aug. 
15, 1825. After graduating at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy and Harvard 
College he entered the law offices of 
Seth J. Thomas and Daniel Webster 
in Boston, and later took a course at 
the Harvard Law School. He was 
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admitted to the Suffolk County bar 
in 1853. Soon afterward he opened a 
law office at Portsmouth, N. H., and 
during the remainder of his career 
he practiced at Portsmouth and Exe- 
ter. Besides being distinguished in 
the legal profession, Mr. Towle was 
actively identified with the large busi- 
ness interests of New Hampshire. It 
was through his efforts that the Exe- 
ter and Amesbury Street Ry. system 
was constructed, an enterprise which 
later developed into the large electric 
railway system of northern Massachu- 
setts and southern New Hampshire. 
He also promoted Exeter’s electric 
light works. 


1855. 
E. H. Assort, See. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Charles Ammi Cutter, assistant li- 
brarian of the Forbes Library of 
Northampton, died suddenly at Wal- 
pole, N. H., Sept. 6, 1903, where he 
was resting. He was the son of Caleb 
Champney Cutter and was born in 
Boston, March 14, 1837. Passing his 
boyhood in Charlestown, he entered 
Harvard College in 1851 and gradu- 
ated in 1855. Later he entered the 
Harvard Divinity School, graduating 
in 1859, and while studying there was 
called to assist in the College Library, 
and was made assistant librarian in 
1859, serving until 1868. In the latter 
year he became librarian of the Boston 
Athenaeum and served for 25 years. 
In 1893 he went abroad and in the 
autumn of the same year he was ap- 
pointed to the Forbes Library in North- 
ampton, where he selected all of the 
60,000 books which it contains. Mr. 
Cutter was the inventor of a cata- 
logue system which has been generally 
adopted. He was editor of the Li- 
brary Journal from 1881 to 1893, and 
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was also the author of “ Rules for 
a Dictionary Catalogue” and “ The 
Expansive Classification.” In 1863 
he married Miss Sarah Fayerweather 
Appleton of Cambridge, by whom he 
had four sons, two of whom are now 
living. They are Louis F. Cutter of 
Salem and Roland N. Cutter of Win- 
chester, both civil engineers in the en- 
gineering department of the city of 
Boston. — J. K. Hosmer has resigned 
his position as librarian of the Minne- 
apolis, Minn., public library to devote 
himself to historical writing. — J. T. 
Mitchell has succeeded the late Judge 
McCollum as chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

Edward Leach Giddings was born 
in Beverly, July 4, 1835, and died at 
his home in the same town, July 28, 
1903. He came from old Endicott 
stock, his father being John Endi- 
cott Giddings, and his mother Martha 
Thorndike (Leach) Giddings. After 
graduation and a commercial course, 
he began his business life in the em- 
ploy of Lewis Endicott of Boston. In 
1859 the firm of Kemble, Giddings & 
Co., flour and commission merchants, 
was formed. In 1862 he gave up his 
business to enter the U. S. service as 
captain inthe 40th Mass. Regt. After 
service in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and elsewhere, ill-health forced him 
to resign in February, 1864. He soon 
became a partner in the banking house 
of C. A. Putnam & Co. In 1869 a 
new firm was formed under title of 
Tower, Giddings & Torrey, afterward 
Tower, Giddings & Co., of which he 
was an active member until the end 
of his life. Giddings served his native 
town as member and latterly chair- 
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man of the school committee, as trus- 
tee of the public library, as director 
of the Beverly Historical Society. He 
was a director in the Eastern R. R., 
and was repeatedly appointed by the 
governor director of the Collateral 
Loan Co. He was a member of the 
Loyal Legion and the University Club. 
He married in 1864 Susan Ingalls Kit- 
tredge, daughter of Dr. Ingalls Kit- 
tredge of Beverly. In 1893 his only 
son, Charles Ingalls Giddings, born in 
1865, H. U. 1887, was drowned in 
Lake Winnepesaukee, while trying to 
save a young protégé to whom he was 
giving a summer outing. Young Gid- 
dings was a rising lawyer of excep- 
tional promise. A daughter, Madelaine 
Endicott, was married, Sept. 9, 1903, 
to Dr. L. B. Boutwell, of Boston. Gid- 
dings’s lovable nature, his integrity and 
high sense of honor, made him loved 
and respected in college and in all rela- 
tions of after life. He was notably 
faithful to his trusts and duties, and 
loyal to his friends, his class, and the 
College, his native town and his coun- 
try. The writer speaks from knowledge 
drawn from an intimate and unbroken 
friendship of more than half a century, 
including four years of the close com- 
panionship of a college room. The 
funeral services were conducted under 
the auspices of the Loyal Legion, and 
there was a very large attendance of 
friends and associates in the various 
relations of life. — C. E. V. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Francis Bartlett has recently given 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
a valuable collection of 303 Greek 
marbles, bronzes, vases, terra-cottas, 
and gems, which are installed in the 
Bartlett Room. It is believed that 
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one piece of this collection, the marble 
head of Aphrodite, is an actual pro- 
duct of the school of Praxiteles, made 
while it was still strongly under his 
influence — not later than the end of 
the fourth century B. c. — George 
Luther Whitman was born in Boston, 
Aug. 22, 1834, and died in Manchester, 
Conn., Aug. 14, 1903. He studied at 
the Harvard Law School, 1860-61, 
and later was engaged in business in 
Chicago, Boston, and New York. For 
more than 30 years he had been in 
the cotton and woolen goods com- 
mission business, with his home in New 
York. He was a member of the Union 
League Club. On March 31, 1868, he 
was married to Charlotte H. Chan- 
dler, by whom he had two daughters. 
His wife and two daughters are still 
living. —Samuel Wells died suddenly 
at his home in Boston, Oct. 3, 1903, 
just after returning from his summer 
outing. He was the son of the Hon. 
Samuel Wells and Louisa Ann Apple- 
ton, and was born in Hallowell, Me., 
Sept. 9, 1836. His early education was 
received at a private school in Port- 
land, Me., and in 1853 he entered 
Harvard College, where he was one 
of the founders of the Jacobite Club. 
After graduating in 1857 he studied 
law in his father’s office in Boston and 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar, Dec. 
18,1858. He practiced with his father 
until the latter’s death in 1868 and 
afterward alone until 1871, when he 
formed a partnership with the late 
Edward Bangs, which has since con- 
tinued under the firm name of Bangs 
& Wells, to which the eldest sons of 
both members have been admitted. 
For several years he was president of 
the State Street Exchange of Boston, 
a trustee of the Boston Real Estate 
Trust, second vice-president and for- 
merly counsel and director of the John 
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Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and a director of various other 
corporations. He wasa member of the 
general committee of the Citizens’ As- 
sociation of Boston ; a member of the 
Mass. Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and of the Tariff Reform League ; 
a vice-president of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, one of the 
trustees of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union and of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston, and a member of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, of the Mass. Chari- 
table Fire Society, of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, of 
the Bostonian Society, and of the Co- 
lonial Society of Mass. He was also 
a member and former president of the 
Exchange Club, and a member of the 
Union, St. Botolph, Unitarian, Papy- 
rus, and Boston Art clubs of Boston 
and of the University Club of New 
York. Mr. Wells was a prominent 
Mason, and from 1889 to 1894 was 
grand master of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Massachusetts. He had 
taken the thirty-third degree, and 
among the several Masonic bodies to 
which he belonged was Revere Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., and St. Andrew’s, 
Royal Arch Chapter. He was married 
June 11, 1863, to Kate Boott Gannett, 
daughter of the Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, 
D. D., pastor of the Arlington (for- 
merly the Federal) Street Church of 
Boston, by whom there were three 
children, Stiles Gannett, the late Sam- 
uel, Jr., and Louisa Appleton. Stiles 


G. Wells, the eldest, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1886, was admitted 
to the Suffolk bar in 1890, and has 
since been associated with his father 
in practice, and in the management of 
corporations. 
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1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Prof. Benjamin Graves Brown died 
suddenly of heart disease, Sept. 29, at 
his summer home near Fort Sewall in 
Marblehead. He was born in Marble- 
head, Feb. 22, 1837, son of Samuel H. 
and Mary E. (Graves) Brown. He 
was prepared for college at the Marble- 
head High Sehool and entered without 
conditions. In the Junior year he 
was librarian of the Institute of 1770. 
He was principal of the Marblehead 
Academy from 1858 until 1861, when 
he was appointed tutor in Mathemat- 
ics in Tufts College. In 1865 he was 
appointed Walker Professor of Mathe- 
matics in that college, and at the same 
time received the degree of A.M. He 
continued to hold this professorship 
during his life. He was for many 
years a member of the school com- 
mittee of Somerville. He was mar- 
ried in Marblehead, on Feb. 12, 1863, 
to Rosalia Glenton, who survives him, 
with a son, Robert C. Brown, and a 
daughter, Henrietta N., who is the 
wife of Prof. Frank W. Durkee of 
Tufts College. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. WHITE, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

George Pumppelly Collins left Col- 
lege at the end of his Sophomore year. 
He was born in Scuppernong, N. C., 
and died in Hillsboro, N. C., in his 
66th year. He was a major in the 
Confederate service during the Civil 
War, on the staff of Gen. Pettigrew. 
After the war he was for some time a 
planter in Mississippi, and in later 
years was a resident of Hillsboro. 
His wife, Annie Ruffin Cameron, two 
sons, and five daughters survive him. 
— Francis Ellingwood Abbot died in 
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Beverly, Oct. 23, 1903. He was the 
son of Joseph Hale and Fanny Elling- 
wood (Larcom) Abbot, and was born 
in Boston Nov. 6, 1836. He was fitted 
for college at the Boston Latin School, 
and by his brother Edwin Hale Abbot 
(755). After graduation he entered 
the Harvard Divinity School, but left 
it in Sept., 1860, and became principal 
of the Meadville, Pa., Female Semi- 
nary, where he remained until 1863. 
In that year he graduated at the 
Meadville Theological School. He 
was minister of the Unitarian Society 
in Dover, N. H., June, 1864, to April, 
1868, and for six months after the lat- 
ter date he was minister of the Inde- 
pendent Religious Society of Dover. 
In 1869 he became minister of the 
First Independent Society of Toledo, 
O., where he remained until April, 
1873. He was editor of the Inder 
from 1870 to 1880. In 1881 he estab- 
lished a Home for Boys in Cambridge, 
fitting the boys for college. He gave 
up the school in 1892, and continued 
to live in Cambridge, devoting him- 
self to study and writing. In 1881 
he received from Harvard the degree 
of Ph. D. in Philosophy. He was one 
of the founders of the Free Religious 
Association in 1867, of the American 
Institute of Archaeology in 1879, of the 
Mass. Society of Sons of the Revolu- 
tion in 1891, and of the Mass. Society 
of Colonial Wars in 1893. His writ- 
ings were numerous, and were mainly 
on philosophical, ethical, and religious 
subjects. His “Way out of Agnosti- 
cism” was based on his lectures as 
instructor in Harvard, in 1888. He 
was married, Aug. 3, 1859, to Kath- 
arine Fearing Loring of Concord. 
Their daughter Ethel, had she lived, 
would have been the class baby of 
1859. Two sons (both graduates of 
Harvard) and one daughter are living. 
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Mrs. Abbot died Oct. 23, 1893. — 
Union College has conferred the de- 
gree of LL. D. on the Rev. W. R. 
Huntington. 


1860. 
S. W. Driver, Sec. 
5 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 
Joseph Shippen was one of the ora- 
tors at the Fourth of July celebration 
in Seattle, Wash. 


1861. 
Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A. H. Hardy was last spring ap- 
pointed one of the delegates from 
the Real Estate Exchange, on the 
Good Government Committee; and 
recently, by Gov. Bates, as a member 
of the commission, created by the last 
legislature, to investigate and report 
upon the condition of the adult blind in 
Massachusetts. — H. P. Bowditch re- 
ceived on Oct. 3 from the University 
of Toronto the degree of LL. D. in 
absentia, “at a special convocation for 
conferring honorary degrees in con- 
nection with the opening ceremonies 
of the new physiological and medical 
laboratories.” 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Charles Ezra Greene, dean of the 
engineering department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, died Oct. 17, 1903, 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. He was the 
son of ex-Mayor Greene, the first 
mayor of Cambridge, and was born in 
Cambridge, Feb. 12, 1842. He re- 
ceived the A. B. degree from Harvard 
in 1862, A. M. in 1865, and in 1863 
after a year’s course, the degree of 
B. S. from the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. He was married in 1872 
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to Miss Florence Emerson of Bangor, 
Me. After engaging in the manufac- 
ture of rifles, he became in 1864 clerk 
in the quartermaster’s department at 
Readville. In 1865 he was made 
quartermaster of the Seventh United 
States colored troops and later became 
engineer of the Bangor and Piscataquis 
R. R. From 1870 to 1871 he was a 
United States assistant engineer, and 
the following year became city engi- 
neer of Bangor. Since then he had a 
consulting practice. He had been as- 
sociate editor of the Engineering News, 
a contributor to many engineering 
journals, and was the author of several 
scientific works. — Prof. C.S. Sargent 
is president of the Mass. Society for 
Promoting Agriculture. 


1864. 
W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
William Chandler Fabens, who died 
Oct. 24, 1903, in Marblehead, was born 
in Marblehead, March 1, 1843, the son 
of William Fabens, ’32, and Lucretia 
Lewis (Flagg) Fabens. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard College and study- 
ing at the Harvard Law School he was 
admitted to the Essex bar in February, 
1866. He practiced law both in Lynn 
and Marblehead, and in 1887 was 
appointed trial justice. On July 15, 
1875, he married Mary Prentice Allen, 
of Marblehead. They had two daugh- 
ters, Margaret Adelaide and Mary 
Chandler. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 


68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Frank Wright, who died June 16, 
1903, at St. Louis, Mo., was born in 
Auburn, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1844. In 
college he was distinguished for hav- 
ing introduced the game of baseball. 
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In his Freshman year he organized 
the first nine that ever played at Har- 
vard, and was the first captain of 
the University, or then College Nine, 
and held this position until he gradu- 
ated. He was third marshal on Class 
Day. After graduating he studied 
law for a short time in Auburn, N. Y. 
He then went into business with D. M. 
Osborne & Co., at Auburn, manufac- 
turers of the Kirby Harvester, until 
March, 1873, when he went to Europe 
and was manager of Osborne & Co.’s 
branch office at Liverpool, Eng. 
Later he was occupied in England in 
introducing American patents. In 
1881 he returned to America and en- 
gaged in orange growing at Mt. Royal, 
Fla., and later he was county clerk of 
Putnam County, Fla., with a residence 
at Palatka. In 1897 he entered the 
service of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co., now the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., as traveling 
auditor, at first in Boston and after- 
ward in St. Louis, where he died, June 
16, 1903. On April 23, 1867, he was 
married to Fannie R. Pell, of New 
York. After her death he married 
Mrs. Julia Floyd-Jones on Oct. 22, 
1900. He leaves one daughter, Mrs. 
James D. Livingston, the offspring of 
his first marriage.— Charles Brooks 
Brigham was born in Boston, Jan. 
17, 1845, and died at San Francisco, 
Aug. 24, 1903. After graduating 
from College he studied anatomy 
with Prof. Jeffries Wyman in Cam- 
bridge. He then entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, where he 
remained until April, 1869, when he 
was appointed house surgeon at the 
City Hospital. He obtained the M. D. 
degree from Harvard in 1870, and 
studied and practiced his profession in 
Europe, serving as surgeon in France 
during the Franco-Prussian war. He 
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returned to the United States at the 
close of 1872, and practiced medicine 
in San Francisco with much success. 
He was professor in the University of 
California and surgeon in the French 
Hospital and other hospitals at San 
Francisco. On April 23, 1879, he was 
married to Alice Wyer Babcock of San 
Francisco, who with two sons and one 
daughter survives him.— Otis Lis- 
come Leonard was born in Marshfield, 
Oct. 13, 1842. After leaving college 
he taught school for a short time and 
opened a school for boys at East 
Marshfield. In 1867 he entered the 
Theological Seminary at Rochester, 
N. Y., and in 1869 was ordained minis- 
ter of the Baptist Church, at Rockport, 
which pastorate he resigned in 1874, 
to become an evangelist. He labored 
in Massachusetts, England, Ireland, 
and later in Norway, Sweden, the 
United States again, and in France. 
He died at Meinenberg, Germany, on 
May 11, 1903.—The Rev. George 
Batchelor of Cambridge, the newly 
elected chairman of the Unitarian 
Council, presided at the final gathering 
of the National Unitarian Conference, 
held in Atlantie City, N. J., in Sep- 
tember. — Moorfield Storey is a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Historical Society. 


1867. 
F. H. Linco1n, Sec. 
742 Exchange Building, Boston. 
Arthur Earl Jones died in Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 7, 1903. He was the son 
of Leonard S. and Sophia Earl 
(Gould) Jones, and was born in Green- 
field, Aug. 6, 1846. After living one 
year in Greenfield and two in Weston 
his family moved to Cambridge, where 
he lived the rest of his life. After 
attending private schools he entered 
the Washington Grammar School, 
Cambridge, at the age of nine, and 
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Dixwell’s School, Boston, at twelve, 
where he fitted for college and entered 
with the Class in 1863. He had a 
part at the Senior Exhibition and was 
amember of the Institute, Natural His- 
tory, Hasty Pudding, Porcellian, Lib- 
eral Fraternity, and other College 
societies. After graduation he was in 
Europe almost a year, and on his re- 
turn he studied law in the Harvard 
Law School (from which he received 
the degree of LL. B. in 1869), and in 
Boston in the offices of R. H. Dana, 
Jr., and H. W. Paine. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in October, 1870, 
and practiced law in Boston during his 
life. He was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Common Council in 1882 and 
1883; secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Cambridge for several 
years; director of the Cambridge 
Safety Vaults Company. He was 
married, Feb. 13, 1879, to Elizabeth 
B. Almy, of Boston, who died July 4, 
1881. Two daughters survive him. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
101 Sears Building, Boston. 

F. H. Appleton, Rep., ef Peabody 
has been reélected to the Mass. Sen- 
ate.—The Rev. J. K. Browne, an 
ordained missionary, is now stationed 
at the Harpoot College, Turkey. — 
J.J. Myers, Rep., after representing 
Old Cambridge for 11 years in the 
Mass. House, declined a renomina- 
tion. 

1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

H. N. Wheeler is president of the 
Good Government League of Cam- 
bridge. — William Lawrence has been 
Episcopal bishop of the diocese of 
Massachusetts for ten years, and on 
Oct. 5, in honor of this event, special 
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services were held at Trinity Church, 
Boston, both morning and evening. — 
H. McK. Twombly has succeeded C. 
Depew as a director of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R. R. — 
Prof. E. Emerton is vice-president of 
the New England Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 
1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

E. B. Callender, Rep., of Boston 
has been elected to the Mass. Senate. 
— Dr. F. W. Tomkins is a member of 
the Board of Managers of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal League. 


1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

F. F. Ayer of Lowell has given to 
the Lowell Textile School $50,000 to 
clear the debt on Southwick Hall. 
This makes a total of $150,000 that he 
has given to the school. — J. F. Jack- 
son has been reappointed a Mass. rail- 
road commissioner. — William Torrey 
Barker died at Jamaica Plain, Aug. 
12, 1903, after a long illness. He was 
the son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Cush- 
ing) Barker, and was born at Hanson, 
Feb. 14,1851. For a few months after 
graduation he devoted his time to the 
study of medicine and to private tutor- 
ing, pursuits which he subsequently 
abandoned for the paper business, with 
which he was identified up to the time 
of his death. In addition to his con- 
nection with this trade as manufac- 
turer and dealer, he held office as 
secretary of the American Paper 
Manufacturers Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Board of Trade, 
and president of the Boston Paper 
Trade Association. In 1878 he mar- 
ried Miss Susan W. Warden, who, 
with six children, survives him. 
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1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

C. C. Clarke of the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service has been granted a leave 
of absence again and will be in Boston 
in the spring of 1904, — D. L. With- 
ington has removed from San Diego, 
Cal., to Honolulu, where he has formed 
a law partnership with W. R. Castle, 
under the name of Castle & With- 
ington. —George Andrew Blaney, son 
of George Arnold and Hannah (Caz- 
neau) Blaney, who was born in Rox- 
bury, April 16, 1853, died at West 
Newton, Sept. 12, 1903. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard he studied law 
at home and at the Harvard Law 
School, and received the LL. B. de- 
gree in 1877. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1878, and in 1888 formed a law 
partnership under the name Robinson 
& Blaney. Nov. 25, 1892, he was ap- 
pointed associate justice of the New- 
ton Police Court. Mr. Blaney was 
married, June 2, 1880, at Woburn, to 
Ella A. Fowle, by whom he had three 
children. 

1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

S. D. Warren has been reappointed 
by Mayor Collins to the Boston Art 
Commission for the term ending 
April 30, 1908. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

On Oct. 10, Orrando Perry Dexter 
was murdered at his summer place, 
Santa Clara, Franklin County, N. Y. 
Dexter had a large estate in the Adi- 
rondacks, and was shot from a thicket 
as he was driving in a buggy from his 
home to the post-office ; his slayer 
was some trespasser whom he had 
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prosecuted. Dexter was the son of 
Henry and Lucretia Marquand (Perry) 
Dexter; he was born in New York 
city, Oct. 31, 1854, and prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy ; 
he left the Class in 1874, and entered 
Christ Church College, Oxford, tak- 
ing the B. A. degree there, 1878, M. 
A. Oxford 1881, LL. B. Columbia, 
1880, and was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1880. He was an able 
mathematician and wrote, in 1881, a 
pamphlet called “The Division of An- 
gles.”” He was also a genealogist. He 
traveled extensively, and was never 
married. His father, Henry Dexter, 
was the founder of the American 
News Co. — Jordan Hall, in the New 
Conservatory of Music in Boston, was 
designed by the firm of Wheelwright 
(E. M.) & Haven.—F. J. Stimson 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the recent State Demo- 
cratic Convention in Massachusetts. — 
W.H. Moody made two speeches in 
the Mass. State Campaign. —Con- 
gressman H. S. Boutell delivered on 
Oct. 30 an address in honor of Dr. H. 
F. Fisk, principal of the Academy of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Tl. 
1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

Copies of the Class Group and of 
the Bald-headed Men have been dis- 
tributed. The Secretary is preparing 
an account of the quarter centennial. 
— Herbert Parker, Rep., has been re- 
elected attorney-general of Mass. — 
C. C. Binney is on the Board of Man- 
agers of the Philadelphia Municipal 
League. — Edmund James, president 
of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., has received the LL. D. degree 
from Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont. 
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1879. 
FRANCIS ALMY, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. O. Underwood has received the 
Humane Society’s medal for life-sav- 
ing off Nantucket last summer. —G. 
R. Sheldon has been appointed by the 
Republicans national committeeman 
from New York. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

W. A. Gaston was a candidate on 
the Democratic ticket for the office of 
Governor of Massachusetts this fall 
and was defeated by 35,000 plurality. 
— C.H. Benton’s address is now Rose- 
banks Works, Fullham, London, S. 
W.; he has recently made a short visit 
to this country.—W. S. Stevens has 
taken his family to the South of France 
for a long stay. — The Rev. Bradley 
Gilman has resigned his position as 
pastor of the church in Springfield and 
will devote all his time to literary 
work. —H. W. Savage is presenting 
Grand Opera in English with a nota- 
ble company, in the principal cities 
of the United States.—C. S. Davis, 
Dem., has been elected to the Mass. 
House from Plymouth. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Boston. 

Curtis Guild, Jr., Rep., has been re- 
elected lieutenant-governor of Mass. 
— H. E. Scott is head of the depart- 
ment of history in the Medford High 
School. — Howard Elliott has been 
elected president of the Northern Pa- 
cific R. R., vice C. S. Mellen, resigned. 
— The committee on the Class Memo- 
rial, appointed at the last Commence- 
ment meeting, are considering the 
subject and will report soon to the 
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Secretary, who will then call for sub- 
scriptions. —C. R. Sanger has been 
made professor of Chemistry. —J. H. 
Adams, Rep., has been elected to the 
New York Assembly. — H. S. Ballou 
on Nov. 4 addressed the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society on “ The 
Cession of Louisiana.” 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnrincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

H. C. French has been chosen 
treasurer of the Chelsea Gas Co. — 
Robert Luce has been again reélected 
to the Mass. legislature. — F. S. Hall 
of Taunton has been chosen a member 
of the Governor’s Council.—T. C. 
Thacher was a candidate for State 
Treasurer of Mass. on the Democratic 
ticket. Chambers Baird, mayor of 
Ripley, O., was the Republican nomi- 
nee for representative from Brown 
County to the Ohio legislature. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Herbert Putnam received the LL.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois, 
and from Columbian University. — 
The standing committee, which has in 
charge the preparation of the report 
of our celebration last June, hopes 
soon to publish its full account of 
the memorable proceedings. —L. A. 
Coolidge is mentioned as a probable 
choice for the office of secretary of the 
Republican National Committee. — 
Walter Curtis’s address is 218 State 
St., Boston, care of P. Hanson & Co. 
—W. F. Kellogg sailed for England 
in August, accompanied by his mo- 
ther ; he expects to be absent for sev- 
eral years, having received an offer 
from the London Times to become 
business manager of a new edition of 
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the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” — 
L. R. E. Paulin has severed his con- 
nection with the Philadelphia North 
American, and now holds an editorial 
position on the New York Daily News. 


1884. 
E. A. HrpBarp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

W. T. Crocker has accepted a call 
to the rectorate of the Church of 
the Epiphany, New York city, and 
began his duties there on Oct. 1. — L. 
E. Gates is now traveling abroad. — 
J. H. Melntosh is now the general 
solicitor of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., with his office at the building 
of that company, 346 Broadway, New 
York city. — Joseph Andrews is as- 
sistant cashier of the Bank of New 
York, the second oldest bank in this 
country, and is also a member of the 
Board of Education at his home in 
Englewood, N. J.—W. F. Dana, 
Rep., of Newton, has been elected to 
the Mass. Senate. 


1885. 
H. M. WriuraMs, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Rev. W. D. Roberts, rector of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, East Bos- 
ton, has raised since last April the 
money to pay the $6000 debt on the 
new church which was consecrated by 
Bishop Lawrence on Oct. 11. — J. E. 
Thayer is building a natural history 
museum in Lancaster. — A. H. Ward, 
after a sabbatical year spent with his 
family in Europe, has returned to his 
work at the Milton Academy. — T. H. 
Chase is one of the staff of teachers at 
Milton Academy. — The delays on the 
Class gate and fence on Quincy St. have 
been so great, owing to strikes, that it 
will not be finished before Dec. 1.— S. 
J. Jennings has returned to his mining 
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engineering work at Johannesburg, 
South Africa. — John Lawrence is a di- 
rector of the American Loan and Trust 
Co. of Boston.— R. S. Bickford, as a 
member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Co. of Boston, was one of the 
hosts of the Honourable Artillery Co. 
of London, England, upon its recent 
visit to America. — W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr., was one of the committee to select 
a new head-worker for the New York 
University Settlement. — J. J. Storrow 
of the Boston School Committee enter- 
tained the Moseley Educational Com- 
mission of Englishmen with a dinner 
at the Union Club during their visit 
to Boston in October. — S. E. Winslow 
is a director of the United States 
Envelope Co. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

T. W. Richards has been made 
chairman of the Division of Chemistry 
at Harvard. — E. H. Babbitt has been 
made professor at Rutgers College, 
and his present address is New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. — G. A. Pudor is instructor 
in Dermatology in the medical school 
of Bowdoin College. 


1887. 
G. P. FurBER, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

E. J. Rich has been appointed gen- 
eral solicitor of the Boston and Maine 
R. R., in general charge of the com- 
pany’s legal matters. — Guy Cunning- 
ham has moved his law office to 84 
State St., Boston. — E. L. Dresel has 
formed a partnership with F. S. Good- 
win and P. S. Parker, under the firm 
name of Goodwin, Dresel & Parker, 
for the general practice of law, with 
offices at 84 State St., Boston. — J. O. 
Sumner, of the Mass. Institute of 
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Technology, has been made associate 
professor of History. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropgs, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

M. D. Hull is a member of the 
Council of the National Conference of 
Unitarian Churches. — W. P. Derby, 
superintendent of the division of Minor 
Wards of the Mass. State Board of 
Charity, isa member of the committee 
on Children of the Mass. State Con- 
ference of Charities, 1903. J.D. Mer- 
rill reports for the Harvard Bulletin 
athletic events at Cambridge. — The 
house of G. H. Holliday at Sharon 
was burned to the ground on the after- 
noon of Oct. 1, together with nearly 
all of its contents. Fortunately no one 
of the family suffered injury. —J. P. 
Nields has been appointed by Pres. 
Roosevelt district attorney in Dela- 
ware. He was the anti-Addicks can- 
didate, and was strongly urged by the 
bar of his State. He had twice held 
the office temporarily by appointment 
of the United States judge. — Dr. R. 
C. Cabot has been making at the Mass. 
General Hospital important experi- 
ments on blood pressure. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class Secretary has changed his 
address to 84 State St., Boston. — B. T. 
Tilton’s address is 23 West 37th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

J. W. Rice is professor of Greek in 
Ohio Wesleyan University. — W. L. 
Mulford is with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., St. Louis, 
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Mo. —G. L. Nelson is in business in 
Porto Rico ; address, Hacienda Espe- 
ranza, Aguierre, Porto Rico. —J. M. 
Morton is police commissioner at Fall 
River. — F. H. Hitchcock is chief clerk 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and Labor; he has been since 1897 
chief of the Division of Foreign Mar- 
kets. — A. S. Hayes, who will coach the 
Harvard debaters who are to meet 
Yale at New Haven in December, is 
president of the Plant Line. — Theo. 
Chamberlin of Concord is medical ex- 
aminer for the 6th Middlesex district. 
— J. A. Lowell, Rep., has been elected 
to the Mass. House from Newton. — 
Francis Rogers gave several song re- 
citals at New England summer resorts 
during July and August.—W. A. 
Parker is practicing medicine in South 
Medford. — The Rev. P. M. Rhine- 
lander has accepted the professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History in Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
—G. A. Chamberlain has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Milwaukee 
East Side high school. — E. §. Mack 
has been appointed lecturer in law 
at the Law School of the University 
of Wisconsin. — J. A. Stetson has re- 
moved his office for the practice of 
patent, trade-mark, and copyright law 
to the Mutual Life Building, 26 Lib- 
erty St., New York city, where he will 
be associated with Rumsey, Sheppard 
& Ingalls. 
1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 

J. B. Lewis is pastor of a Congre- 
gational church in Troy, N. Y.; his 
residence is 95 12th St.—R. W. Gif- 
ford is a member of the law firm of 
Gifford & Cox, with an office in 
Room 500 of the Astor Building, 
10 Wall St., New York city. — An- 
nouncement is made in the “Gateway 
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Series of English Texts” of Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation, edited by Prof. 
William MacDonald of Brown Uni- 
versity. Prof. MacDonald gave two 
courses in American History at the 
summer session of Cornell Univer- 
sity. —F. W. Johnson has moved to 
327 Palm Ave., Riverside, Cal. — The 
Rev. G. S. Painter has been called to 
the Department of Philosophy at 
Bryn Mawr College. — J. M. Perkins 
is secretary of the Massachusetts 
Commission at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. — T. C. Smith, assistant profes- 
sor in the University of Ohio for 
several years, has accepted a call as 
full professor of History at Williams 
College. — A. M. Lythgoe, who will 
spend this winter in Egypt in connec- 
tion with the Hearst expedition, has 
been appointed curator of the new 
Egyptian department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. — Dr. Wm. 
Thorndike is assistant medical director 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.— Another volume of Da- 
vid Gray’s stories, “ Gallops, 2d,” has 
just appeared. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHEeLpeEr, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

L. A. Coerne is assistant professor 
of Music at Wellesley. — W. E. Castle 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of Zoology for five years. — F. E. Far- 
ley writes from 1200 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, “I have left Syracuse 
University to become head of the De- 
partment of English in Simmons Col- 
lege.” —T. A. Jaggar bas been ap- 
pointed Regent at Harvard.—R. J. 
Mulford received the degree of Ph. D. 
from Johns Hopkins University last 
June. Subjects: Political Science, 
History, and Political Economy. Dis- 
sertation: The Political Theories of 
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Alexander Hamilton. His address is 
Cheshire School, Cheshire, Conn. — 
D. S. Muzzey has removed to 35 Caryl 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y¥.—T. E. Oliver 
has “ just accepted the position of pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Illinois.” —C. W. Pu- 
rington is a member of the firm of 
Doveton & Purington, consulting min- 
ing engineers and metallurgists, 319 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. — 
Henry Ware, Class Treasurer, will be 
glad to receive all unpaid subscrip- 
tions, at his new address, 1 Perrin 
Road, Brookline. —C. E. Whitmore 
is assistant secretary of the Boston 
Public School Association. — Dr. F. J. 
Taussig has returned from a year 
abroad, and is now at 2318 Lafayette 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—L. A. Froth- 
ingham, Rep., has been reélected to 
the Mass. House. He is a candidate 
for the speakership. 


1894. 
F. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave,, Cambridge. 

F, L. Olmsted, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Charles Eliot Professor of 
Landscape Architecture at Harvard. 
He has been an instructor in landscape 
architecture in the University for the 
past four years, and is also a member 
of the firm of Olmsted Brothers, land- 
seape architects, in Brookline. The 
professorship was established last 
spring and named in honor of the late 
Charles Eliot, ’82, a son of Pres. Eliot. 
Mr. Olmsted is also to design and su- 
perintend the new improvements in 
Grant Park, Chicago. — L. A. E. Ah- 
lers has been appointed assistant in 
German at Harvard.— R. E. Gregg 
has formed a law partnership with 
De Lo E. Mook, under the style of 
Gregg & Mook, with an office at 
613 India Building, 84 State St.. Bos- 
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ton. — Changes of address: A. L. 
Endicott, 59 Marion St., Brookline ; 
M. LeN. King, 77 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge ; The Rev. G. F. Rouillard, 
102 Bedford St., Bath, Me.— R. B. 
Beals has returned from New Zealand 
and is residing at 43 Grove Hill Ave., 
Newtonville ; letters should be sent to 
that address, though his permanent 
address is still Christchurch, New 
Zealand. — E. E. Clark, Rep., of Cam- 
bridge has been elected to the Mass. 
House. 
1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

R. C. Grew has purchased a seat in 
the Boston Stock Exchange. He isa 
partner in the firm of Codman, Grew 
& Co. which succeeded George S. 
Baldwin & Co., bankers and brokers. 
— S. A. Lawton is manager of the land 
and investment department of Wrenn 
Bros. & Co., 24 Broad St. New York. 
— J.C. Smith has moved his law of- 
fice from the Tremont Building to 832 
India Building, Boston. — Dr. A. M. 
Line is practicing medicine at Wil- 
mington, Del. ; address, 1005 Park PI. 
— W. S. Youngman is practicing law 
at 832 India Bldg., Boston. — Robert 
Walcott is secretary of the Good Gov- 
ernment League of Cambridge. — W. 
R. Peabody, Rep., has been elected to 
the Mass. House from Cambridge. — 
C.S. Pierce, Rep., of Milton, has been 
elected to the Mass. House. — A. J. 
Peters, Dem., of Boston, has been 
elected to the Mass. Senate from the 
8th Suffolk district. —V. H. May is 
assistant land and industrial commis- 
sioner of the Wisconsin Central R. R. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 
Vernon Munroe is living at Alta- 
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mont, N. Y.—E. H. Brown, after 
being for several years in Alaska, has 
returned and is now in Worcester. — 
H. D. Brown is with the American 
Book Co., 93 Summer St., Boston. — 
J. W. Crowley is practicing law in 
Kansas City, Mo.; address, 329 New 
York Life Building. —G. N. Lewis is 
instructor of Chemistry at Harvard. — 
J. F. Lynch has opened a law office 
at 32 Liberty St., New York city. — 
J. P. Parker has changed his address 
from 4 Brewer St. to 25 Eliot St., 
Jamaica Plain. — W. B. Buck has 
been appointed superintendent of in- 
spection under the New York State 
Board of Charities, with headquarters 
at the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Previ- 
ous to this appointment he had been 
secretary of the Cuban Orphan So- 
ciety and also secretary of the New 
York County Visiting Committee of 
the State Charities Aid Association. 
—B. S. Merigold has been appointed 
assistant professor of Chemistry at 
Clark University, Worcester. — J. C. 
Hunt is with A. Stokes Co., publish- 
ers, 7 E. 16th St., New York city. — 
H. H. Fuller is opening a new law 
office in Clinton with H. L. French as 
partner.— A. S. Todd has been elected 
to the head of the German department 
in the high school at Yonkers, N. Y. 
— H. A. Bigelow, who has been prac- 
ticing law in Honolulu, has accepted 
the professorship of Criminal Law in 
the University of Chicago.— W. A. 
Hall’s address is 22 Vine St., West 
Lynn. —S. F. Eddy of Illinois, now 
Secretary of Legation at Constanti- 
nople, is to be First Secretary of Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg. 


1897. 
Wo. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State 8t., Boston. 
J. L. Little has returned from Eu- 
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rope, and is living at Circuit Road, 
Chestnut Hill. — W. H. Phelps is back 
from Venezuela for a vacation of a few 
months; address care of Dudley F. 
Phelps, 96 Broadway, New York city. 
— F.G. Thomson’s permanent address 
is 320 Arcade Bldg., Phila., Pa.; his 
business address is 501 Drexel Bldg., 
Phila., Pa.— E. E. Saldaiia is living 
at San Juan, P. R.—C. L. Teung 
should be addressed Care of Philip 
Wong, German Consulate, Nanking, 
China. —W. H. Jones is manager of 
the Chicago office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., 407 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago. — Addresses: H. J. 
Friedman, 5132 East End Ave., Chi- 
cago; R. N. Begien, address is 5 Lee 
St., Cumberland, Md.; Arthur Lever- 
ing’s, 285 Bellevue Ave., Newton. — 
The Rev. J. E. Gregg is minister of 
the Pilgrim Memorial Church at Pitts- 
field. —G. B. Weston is instructor in 
French at Dartmouth College. —F. 
J. Mahoney has been made assistant 
clerk of the Superior Court of Suf- 
folk County. —F. A. Laws has been 
appointed superintendent of the Har- 
vard Cooperative Society to sueceed 
F. H. Thomas, resigned. — C. C. Har- 
riman is now studying in the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge. 
—A. W. Ryder, who is in the San- 
skrit Department of the University, 
lately delivered a public lecture on 
“The Little Clay Cart” (an ancient 
Sanskrit drama).—C. L. Smith, Jr., 
who has been teaching at Milton 
Academy, has returned to the grad- 
uate school to study history. —L. R. 
Gibbs has been elected professor of 
English at Wells College. —C. H. 
Hovey, journalist and author, is at 
Newdorp, Staten Island, N. Y.— R. L. 
Robbins, Rep., of Hingham has been 
elected to the Mass. House. — Dr. W. 
D. Walker has been chosen as associate 
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by Dr. F. S. Towle of Portsmouth, 
N. H.—The following “Sexennial 
Impromptu,” by Perey MacKaye, was 
read at the dinner : — 


News from 


Good wine, to quote the Classics, makes good 
wit. 

When Socrates had drunk all night of it, 

(The wine, I mean), Plato reports that his 

Philosophy grew finer with his fiz. 


Fellows, not one of us but will agree 

That Friendship is a fine philosophy ; 
Therefore ’tis meet we mix it in our bowl, 

For he that tastes a drop shall drink the whole. 


If, then, class-feeling needed an excuse 

To stop the mouth that mutters: ‘* What’s the 
use ? 

What earthly use, when scarce we know each 
other, 

To take a classmate’s hand and clepe him 
* brother’? ’’ 


Let it be this: Some score-more years ago, 

Our mothers bore us, named us so-and-so, 

Smiled on us, spanked us, spoiled us, cut our 
tether, 

And sent us up to Cambridge — all together. 


Such is our simple cue of comradeship : 
A common heart behind the several lip, 
A mutual memory, more sweet than praise, 
The common vision of our college days. 


In brief, what are we men of Ninety-seven ? 

All flesh-stuff shy of Hell and short of Heaven : 

Great wits?— perhaps; good fellows? —that 
depends ; 

What th’ Devil does it matter ? — we are friends. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover. 

Circulars and blanks relating to the 
second Class Report will be sent out 
some time in December, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that all will codperate 
with the Secretary to make this report 
as accurate and comprehensive as 
possible. — The Secretary has changed 
his address to Andover.— Thomas 
Bond has left Baltimore to become 
editor and proprietor of the Annapo- 
lis Chronicle, Annapolis, Md. The 
first issue appeared Sept. 29.— P. M. 
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Hubbard has opened an office for the 
general practice of law at 60 State 
St., Boston, Room 911.—J. H. Hyde 
has been made a director of the 
Western Maryland R. R. Co. —G. H. 
Scull is in Bulgaria as a representa- 
tive of the N. Y. Commercial Adver- 
tiser and several English papers. — 
C. E. Hawkes is at 68 Jackson St., 
Providence, R. I.—W. E. Water- 
house has removed his law office to 
649 Tremont Building, Boston. — 
C. H. French is principal of the West 
Orange, N. J., High School. —O. S. 
Tonks is instructor of Greek in the 
University of Vermont. — K. L. Mark 
is instructor in Chemistry at Simmons 
College. —C. N. King and R. P. 
Utter have registered in the Graduate 
School for the first time.— A. J. Mar- 
shall is teaching Science in the Ha- 
verhill High School.—N. P. Breed, 
M. D., has been appointed on the Sur- 
gical Out-patient staff of the Lynn 
Hospital. —F. E. Garland, M. D., of 
Boston, is opening, after concluding a 
16 months’ engagement at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, an office 
in Gardner. —H. F. Bates has been 
elected to the principalship of the Sul- 
livan High School, Berwick, Me. — 
F. W. Gay, M. D., has opened an office 
at 67 Salem St., Malden.—E. F. 
Phillips has resigned his position as 
sub-master in the Concord, N. H., 
High School to represent the educa- 
tional department of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont.— B. R. Robinson was 
candidate for alderman on the Fusion 
ticket in the 29th Assembly District 
in New York city. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Adams Trust Co., Boston. 
Pierpont Davis is with Dos Passos 
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Bros., lawyers, 20-22 Broad St., New 
York city.—C. H. L. Johnston is 
an instructor at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology ; he is living at Hyde 
Park. — R. C. Brown is teaching at 
Bootham School, York, England, his 
present address. —Thomas Garrett, 
Jr., has opened an office for the practice 
of law in the Corn Exchange Bank 
Bldg., 11 William St., New York. — 
R. B. Baker is in the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Frank Gair Macomber 
Co., Insurance, Milk St., Boston. — 
F. B. Taylor is practicing law at 60 
State St., Boston; he has an office 
with Paul M. Hubbard, ’98.— T. W. 
Clarke has completed his service as 
resident house officer at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and is now resident 
physician to the Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, O. —G. A. Cole is secre- 
tary of the Ryder Belt and Cordage 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— H.C. Lavarack 
is employed by the same company. — 
Dr. J. H. Cunningham, Jr., has opened 
an office at 601 Boylston St., Boston. 
— J. H. Sherburne, Jr., is practicing 
law at 53 Tremont St., Boston. — J. 
W. Hathaway is with Daggett, Young 
& Jefferson, lawyers, Pemberton 
Bldg., Boston. — The Rev. Max Sav- 
age was ordained a Unitarian minis- 
ter in the Unitarian Church, Lexing- 
ton, on Aug. 30, 1903; he received 
a call from Redlands, Cal., and has 
gone there.—Clarke Thomson has 
returned to the Penn. R. R. shops at 
Altoona, Pa. — A.C. Spalding is in 
the law office of J. B. & H. E. War- 
ner, 53 State St., Boston.—J. B. 
Studley’s home address is 2 Henshaw 
Terrace, W. Roxbury. — M. X. Sulli- 
van, of Fall River, has been appointed 
an instructor in the Department of 
Biology at Brown University. — P. L. 
Miller has left McClure’s Magazine 
and entered the Harvard Law School. 
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—W. D. Murray has given up tem- 
porarily his work with the U.S. Coast 
and Goedetic Survey, to reénter the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — F. 
J. Snite has left Chicago to con- 
tinue his law practice in Denver, Colo. 
—R. A. Bidwell has begun the prac- 
tice of law in Springfield. —G. M. 
Poland, Rep., was elected to the Mass. 
House from Wakefield. — H. M. Sha- 
fer is principal of the State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. —J. S. Gal- 
braith is teaching Classics in the Mor- 
ristown, N. J., School. —C. W. Hood 
is master of the Peacock, Ga., gymna- 
sium for boys. —A. V. Galbraith is 
teaching Mathematics in the Middle- 
sex School, Concord. — H. F. Barker 
and C. A. Wheeler have registered in 
the Graduate School for the first time. 
—S. C. Wiel’s address is 310 Pine 
St., San Francisco, Cal.— R. E. Ram- 
say was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry on Aug. 30, at Unity Church, 
Humboldt, Ia., of which he accepted 
the pastorate. — E. H. Seasongood is 
with Speyer & Co., 30 Broad St., 
New York. 


1900 
ELioT SPALDING, Sec. 
75 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

W. R. Castle, Jr., is instructor in 
English 31, at Harvard. — R. W. Bliss 
is consul at Venice ; address, United 
States Consulate, Venice, Italy. — H. 
T. Van Dusen is a stenographer to the 
Boston agent in the American Express 
Co.—P. P. Chase is in the office of 
Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter, 220 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston; home address, 
Ruggles Lane, Milton. — E. H. George 
is in the law office of Gaston, Snow & 
Saltonstall, Boston. — A. Drinkwater is 
in the law office of Carvel & Blodgett, 
Boston. — Lieut. M. Churchill is at 
Fort Henry, Md. — W. M. Chadbourne 
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started in June on a trip round the 
world going eastward. —C. G. Ruess, 
graduated at the Divinity School in 
June, was ordained in the Unitarian 
Church on July 14, and goes to San 
Francisco ; address 2422 Folsom St., 
Los Angelos, Cal.— A. M. Rock is 
with the U. S. Geological Survey, Port- 
land Mine, Cripple Creek, Colo. — 
Wm. Phillips is private secretary to 
Ambassador Choate, London. — G. A. 
Whittemore is teaching in the Corn- 
wall, Conn., School. — Dr. Bernhard 
Cohen, who graduated at the Dental 
School in June, is at 66 Summit St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. —R. T. Barnefield, 
LL. B., 03, is practicing at 99 Summit 
St., Pawtucket, R. I. — W.C. Arens- 
berg, W. R. Castle, Jr., F. Palmer, Jr., 
and S. B. Southworth, have registered 
in the Graduate School for the first 
time. — H. C. Boynton is instructor 
in Metallurgy and Metallography in 
the University. — Paul Blackwelder is 
principal of the Grammar School, St. 
Louis, Mo.— W. P. Eaton, dramatic 
editor of the New York Tribune, has 
been chosen the assistant of William 
Winter, the well-known dramatic critic 
and writer. — R. W. Stone is working 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania with 
the Appalachian division of the U.S. 
Geological Survey. — Richard Wells 
Foster, of Clinton, who died Sept. 1, 
1903, at Cottage City, among many 
public bequests left $25,000 to Har- 
vard University. After graduating in 
1900 Mr. Foster traveled abroad for 
over a year and began the study of 
landscape architecture, last summer at- 
tending the Harvard Summer School 
at Squam Lake, N.H. He was the 
son of John R. and Delia Wells Foster 
and was born at Clinton, Oct. 27, 
1878. — Murray Seasongood is not in 
New York, as was stated on p. 129, 
but with Paxton & Warrington, at- 
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torneys, United Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, O.—S. M. Begker, as super- 
visor, has been made chairman of two 
committees appointed to investigate 
the charges of corruption in Mil- 
waukee county government. — J. N. 
Trainer, Jr., has changed his address 
to 80 Washington Sq., East, New 
York. — R. S. Forbes has accepted a 
call to the First Unitarian Church, 
Dedham.— R. S. Holland has a law 
office at 705 Stephen Girard Building, 
Philadelphia. — J. C. Bartlett is in 
the office of the Auditor of Expendi- 
tures of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincey Railway, in Chicago ; address, 
40 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago. — 
R. C. Heath has a law office at 110 
State St., Boston. — L. C. Williams 
is studying music in Vienna ; address, 
eare of Anglo-Austrian Co., Strauch- 
gasse, Vienna.— R. F. Manahan has 
completed the course in mining en- 
gineering at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, and is now a mining ap- 
prentice of the Boston and Montana 
Consolidated Copper and Silver Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Montana. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

The Secretary wishes all communica- 
tion for him to be addressed to 1 Nas- 
sau St., New York city. — William 
Meadoweroft is employed in the Bu- 
reau of Engineering in the Philippine 
Islands as a civil engineer on highway 
construction ; address, 63 Calle Hospi- 
tal, Intramuros, Manila, P. I.—J. J. 
O’ Donnell, Jr., went as a teacher to the 
Philippines in the summer of 1901. 
On Aug. 15, 1903, he died of cholera 
at San Isidro Nueva Eciza. He was 
highly respected by his superiors in 
the Educational Department of the 
Islands for his work and his bravery 
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in staying at his post in the face of 
sickness. He was born in Boston, Sept. 
14, 1877.— Huntington Norton has left 
the New York Security and Trust Co., 
and is in the Travellers’ Letters of 
Credit Dept. in the banking house of 
Blair & Co.; address Blair & Co. Bldg., 
Broad St., New York city. — Hunting- 
ton Adams has left the American 


Trading Co., and is engaged as a min- . 


ing engineer in a silver mine in El Oro, 
Estado de Mexico, Mexico. — Cono- 
ver Fitch is with the American Watch 
Co., Waltham; address 265 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. — The Secretary 
begs to correct the following errors 
in the 1st Class Report: The name 
of B. G. Brockway should have been 
among those who served in the Spanish 
war. He was a private in Co. B of 
the 71st Regt. N. Y. Volunteers and 
was in the Battle of San Juan. —C. C. 
Shippee is in the New York office of 
Hornblower & Weeks, bankers and 
brokers, 10 Wall St., New York city. 
— Walter Crophy is with Adams & 
Co., bankers, 20 Broad St., New York 
city. He is employed as a bond sales- 
man. — F. H. Merrill, Jr., should be 
on the list of those receiving their 
A. B. degree in 1901, as also should be 
R. W. Sayles. — F. M. Ivesand H. M. 
Richmond have been admitted to the 
Mass. bar. —L. S. Thierry is in the 
office of Whipple, Sears & Ogden. — 
S. P. R. Thomas, who was assistant 
superintendent of schools in Manila 
last year, has left the U.S. teaching 
department in the Philippines and is 
teaching a private Chinese school in the 
Tondo district ; he is learning Chinese 
and expects to travel for a Chinese 
business firm soon. — L. H. Woolsey 
is with the Geological Survey Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.—R. E. Goodwin 
graduated at the Boston University 
Law School in June. — N. H. Batchel- 
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der is instructor in the Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.—R. S. Greene is 
appointed deputy consul-general to 
Brazil, with headquarters at Rio Ja- 
neiro. — 8. H. E. Freund lectured in 
Chicago University Law School in 
June, and will lecture at the Boston 
University Law School this year. — 
R. D. Swaim is with Hale & Grinnell, 
Lawyers, 10 Tremont St., Boston. — 
S. G. Davenport is taking a special 
course in the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology in connection with his work in 
architecture. — L. C. Marshall is assist- 
ant professor of Economics in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O.— A.J. Boynton is assistant profes- 
sor of Economics in the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. — L. D. Ames 
is instructor of Mathematics in the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
—P.H. Eley is teaching English in 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. — 
G. R. Bedinger, J. S. Chipman, and 
W. T. Foster have registered in the 
graduate school for the first time. — 
F. A. Eustis is a non-resident student 
of the Graduate School working on the 
Geology of the Appalachians. — G. E. 
Behr is with the Solvay Process Co., 
manufacturers of bicarbonate of soda, 
Syracuse, N. Y.— W. E. Stilwell is 
principal of the University School, 
Cincinnati, O. — W. A. Oldfather 
is teaching Classics in Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.—H. B. 
Kirtland’s address is Plymouth, O. — 
Sumner Crosby is with C. A. Hooper 
& Co., 204 Front St., San Francisco, 
Cal. — Francis Lynch, of Boston, has 
been appointed private secretary to 
Gov. Hunt at San Juan, P. R. —C. S. 
Shaughnessy, of Ashland, Mass., has 
returned from Altoona, Pa., where 
he spent the summer in the employ of 
the Pennsylvania R. R., and will com- 
mence his new duties as civil engineer 
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for the City of Boston. — W. H. Burtt 
is sub-master of the Hingham High 
School. — M. A. Sullivan is in the law 
office of his brother in Lawrence. — 
R. B. Nason is principal of the High 
School at Medway. 


1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
26 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

C.O. Schuler is studying law in New 
York, N. Y. —R. T. Hale is assistant 
literary editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal.— A. W. Hall is studying 
law in the office of his father, Col. 
Daniel Hall, Dover, N. H.—C. P. 
Kendall is principal of the Ware- 
ham High School. —J. A. Gibson is 
instructor at the Rockridge School, 
Wellesley. —C. C. Frye, who is with 
Trowbridge & Livingston, architects, 
424 5th Ave., has removed from Pitts- 
burg to New York. — The address de- 
livered by R. C. Bruce before the 
Colored High School of Washington, 
D. C., has lately been published in 
pamphlet form.—R. W. Greenlaw 
has been engaged on the work of 
building the Stadium at Soldier’s 
Field. —C. R. Rogers has entered the 
employ of the Morrill Leather Co., 
76 Lineoln St., Boston. — C. S. Rath- 
bun expects to engage in business in 
New York. — The following are in the 
Graduate School for the first time : 
E. Bernbaum, K. B. Emerson, E. W. 
Hamill, C. A. Hosmer, J. E. O’Con- 
nell, L. W. Riddle, W. J. Shepard, 
and P. L. Whiting. — D. D. F. Garee- 
lon is teaching English and History in 
the University School for Boys, Balti- 
more, Md. — T. C. Knowles is with the 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. — R. J. 
Bulkley has returned from his trip 
round the world and has entered the 
Harvard Law School. — Charles Shat- 
tuck Fletcher, who soon after the close 
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of the last college year was obliged to 
go to Saranac Lake, N. Y., for his 
health, died there of consumption, 
Sept. 13.—W. E. MeNeill succeeds 
Prof. W. T. Foster of Bates College, 
Maine, as assistant in English. — B. 
H. A. Groth has been elected an in- 
structor in French and German at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. —W. C. 
Stephenson has a position as chemist in 
the laboratory of the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Works in Sydney, C. B. 


1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec. 
43 Ware Hall, Cambridge. 

There are still a good many men 
who have not handed in their Class 
Lives and as the success of the Class 
Report depends upon its completeness 
the Secretary urges every man who 
has not sent in his life to do so at once. 
Very few members of the Class have 
notified the Secretary of changes in 
their plans or of positions they have 
secured. It is essential to Class unity 
that all members should keep in touch 
with the Secretary and inform him 
of all matters of interest concerning 
themselves. There are undoubtedly 
many errors in the information given 
below, due entirely to slackness on the 
part of the members in notifying the 
Secretary, and it will be a great help 
if every man seeing a mistake about 
himself will send the correct informa- 
tion to the Secretary. The following 
news in addition to what has already 
been printed in the September issue is 
correct up to Nov. 1, and supersedes 
the former report. 

These men are studying at the Law 
School: H. S. Allen; A. Ames, Jr. ; 
H. H. Atwood, 450 Main St., Fitchburg 
(Harv. Law 2d year) ; A. Black; W. 
S. Bedal (Harv. Law 2d year); A. 
F. Bigelow ; E. Bowditch, Jr. ; R. M. 
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Bowen ; ¢ L. H. Castle, Barberton, O. ; 
W. A. Chadbourne ; O. Chew; E. N. 
Clark ; ¢ E. Coughlin, 70 Lincoln St., 
No. Adams; D. W. Comins; R. S. 
Coutant, 116 Lander St., Newburgh, 
N.Y; C. R. Cross, Jr ; + T. H. Dal- 
ton, 106 White St., East Boston ; G. 
G. Davis ; R. A. Dean (Harv. Law 2d 
year) ; A. W. Denison ; A. Derby; J- 
T. Doyle ; + N. W. Edson, 137 Noyes 
St., Portland, Me.; A. G. Eldred 
(Harv. Law 2d year) ; G. H. Fernald, 
Jr. (Harv. Law 2d year), 14 Windsor 
St., Worcester ; O. G. Frantz; E. C. 
Froehlich ; A. W. Goldsmith (Harv. 
Law 2d year), 3225 Harvey Ave., 
Avondale, Cincinnati, O. ; F. I. Haber 
(Harv. Law 2d year) ; R. Haycock ; 
C. H. G. Heinfelden ; W. C. Henry ; 
R. Inglis; DeL. K. Jay; V. K. Kee- 
sey, 145 N. George St., York, Pa.; 
+ W. J. Kingsbury, 743 Bridge St., 
Lowell; +G. L. Kobbé, 44 Wall 
St., New York; + A. Keogh, Temple 
Court, 5 Beekman St., New York ; A. 
King ; W. Kittredge ; G. B. Lamben- 
stein (Harv. Law 2d year); P. V. 
Lawrence; + E. 8S. Lazarus, 3519 
Campo St., New Orleans, La. ; M. M. 
Lemann ; ¢G. M. Leonard, 30 Avon 
Pl., Springfield ; A. Leventall ; A. R. 
Little; A. E. Lunt (Harv. Law 2d 
year) ; M. B. Lynch, 45 Hereford St., 
Boston; S. T. McCall; G. H. Me- 
Dermott (Harv. Law 2d year), 116 
Franklin St., Allston ; ¢ J. E. Maguire, 
569 Bennington St., E. Boston ; S. R. 
Miller ; ¢ L. E. More, St. Louis Law 
School ; J. W. Morton (Harv. Law 
2d year); G. A. Newman (Harv. 
Law 2d year), 426 North St., Pitts- 
field; H. Notman; P. B. Olney, Jr. ; 
E. D. Osgood ; C. L. Peabody, 15 
Court Sq., Boston ; R. W. Page; L. 
P. Pieper; V. A. Remy (Harv. Law 
2d year); A. L. Richards; +T. B. 
Richter, 68 East 79th St., New York ; 
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P. B. Robinson; W. T. Rochefort, 57 
Spruce St., Lawrence ; P. C. Stan- 
wood ; L. R. Steere (Harv. Law 2d 
year), 659 Rookery St., Chicago; f E. 
N. Stevens, Bridgton, Me.; I. F. Story ; 
+ R. W. Stuart, care of E. C. Dusen- 
bury, 149 Broadway, New York ; W. 
S. Sugden; W. H. Thacher (Harv. 
Law 2d year), Jamacka, San Diego 
Co., Cal.; J. W. F. Thompson ; S. 
Thurman ; F. E. Tier; + H. K. Tor- 
rey, Newfields, N. H.; I. P. Veazey, 
Jr., Great Falls, Mont. ; D. D. Wal- 
ton; + F. F. Walpole, 111 West 7th 
St., Pueblo, Colo. ; ¢ P. L. Walsh, Oly- 
phant, Pa.; A. H. Weed (Harv. Law 
2d year); + A. Weil, 329 Mass. Ave., 
Boston ; R. Wellman; W. P. Whar- 
ton; S. Whitaker ; R. F. Wight ; H. 
P. Williams; ¢ J. D. Williams, 74 
Shepton St., Ashmont ; G. P. Wolcott 
(Harv. Law 2d year). 

The following are studying Medi- 
cine: K. Achorn, Osteopathy, 178 
Huntington Ave., Boston; *J. B. 
Ayer, Jr.; *H. W. Baker; *L. L. 
Bigelow (Harv. Med. 2d year), 1288 
Bryden Rd., Columbus, O.; * L. T. 
Brown; *J. Bryant, Jr.; *J. H. 
Bowie ; *G. L. Chase (Harv. Med. 
2d year), Randolph ; * F. C. Carlton; 
* A. H. Crosbie (Harv. Med. 2d year), 
Salem, Ia. ; F. S. Darrow (Johns Hop- 
kins Med. School) ; G. Draper and 
E. F. DuBois (Phys. and Surgeons), 
New York; *H. J. Fitzsimmons; 
N. C. Foot (Phys. and Surgeons), 
New York ; * R. H. Goldthwaite (Harv. 
Med. 2d year); * T. W. Harmer; * R. 
A. Hatch (Harv. Med. 2d year); *C. P. 
Heath, 8 Avon St., Wakefield ; F. H. 
Hedemann (Phys. and Surgeons), 
New York; * W. James, Jr.; *R. 
H. Knowlton (Harv. Med. 2d year) ; 
* R. J. Kissock ;* J.S. Leopold ; D. F. 


+ Studying at a Law School other than Harvard. 
*In the Harvard Medical School. 
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Maguire, 1059 Dorchester Ave., Dor- 
chester ; * J. B. Manning (Harv. Med. 
2d year) ; * B. F. May, 674 Madison 
Ave., Albany, N. Y.; *F. W. Pea- 
body ; * D. P. Penhallow (Harv. Med. 
2d year) ; *C. Phipps; M. Pitzman, 
1900 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
*L.B. Reed, 1531 Main St., Campello'; 
*L. H. Spooner, Hingham ; * H. P. 
Stevens (Harv. Med. 2d year) ; A. W. 
Swann (Phys. and Surgeons), New 
York ; * W. P. Wolcott. 

These men are in Business: L. B. 
Abbott, Jr., wholesale boot and shoe, 
255 Walnut Ave., Roxbury; J. A. 
Abeles, railroading ; R. Abercrombie, 
81 Providence St., Worcester ; M. A. 
Adler, care of L. Adler, Bros. & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. F. Afong, Hono- 
lulu, H. I. ; W. G. R. Allen, banking, 
163 Beacon St., Boston ; F. E. Ames, 
Spencer; E. T. Andrews, East Mil- 
ton; P. de Angelis, railroading, 11 
Cottage Pl., Utica, N. Y.; W. T. 
Archibald, Roxbury ; S. Agoos, leather 
salesman, 226 Chestnut St., Chelsea ; 
S. Baird, 83 Franklin St., Boston ; L. 
V. Banker, real estate, 8 Sumner Ter- 
race, Dorchester ; T. L. Barnes, with 
Shaw-Walker Co., Chicago, Ill.; G. 
S. Barton, manufacturer, 857 Main 
St., Worcester; R. M. Bean, shoe 
manufacturer, 15 8th Ave., Lowell ; 
J.S. Bent, Jr., 75 Ashford St., All- 
ston ; G. W. Beyer, 120 Exchange St., 
Portland, Me. ; R. E. Binger, shoe- 
leather tanning, 23 East 76th St., New 
York ; H. W. Bingham, treas. Metro- 
politan Coke Co., 102 Wisconsin St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; R. S. Blair, with 
the Boston Transcript, Boston ; H. D. 
Bonesteel, hardware, 313 River St., 
Troy, N. Y.; E. T. Breed, with Nat’l 
Fastener Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. 
Brewster, Jr., corset manufacturer, 
Derby, Conn. ; J. Browne, with Ham- 


*In the Harvard Medical School. 


mond Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; R. H. Bullock, 48 Elm St., 
Worcester ; H. R. Burgess, insurance, 
Boston ; F. O. Butler, wholesale mer- 
cantile bus., in New York; M. P. 
Butler, 84 Summer St., Newton Cen- 
tre; H. H. Clark, Jr., newspaper 
work, St. Louis, Mo.; J. D. Clark, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston ; R. S. 
Clark, mgr. western office of Penn. 
Dental Mfg. Co., Phila.; S. Clark, 
Jr., 53 Market St., Amesbury; P. L. 
Coonley, enamel ware manuf., 62 Di- 
vision St., Chicago; F. A. Corbett, 
real estate, 12 Pleasant St., Dorches- 
ter; R. M. Crowell, farm hand in 
Iowa, 426 W. Broadway, New York; 
F. H. Daval, American Car and Foun- 
dry Co., Penn.; J. F. Dever, Jr., 56 
Mt. Pleasant Ave., Roxbury ; W. F. 
Dennison, with Hornblower & Weeks, 
brokers, Wall St., New York; G. H. 
Dowse, banking, 347 Marlboro St., 
Boston ; L. J. Eddy, railroading, C. 
B. & Q. R. R., Chicago ; H. W. Endi- 
eott, with Endicott, Johnson & Co., 
shoe manufacturing, Boston ; H. W. 
Fitts, with Amer. Bridge Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; E. C. Fitz, with Law- 
rence Minot, Boston, real estate ; H. 
H. Flagg, Sewall Ave., Brookline ; R. 
S. Foss, mercantile business, 678 Dud- 
ley St., Roxbury; D. G. S. Foster, 
with D. S. Foster, Utica, N. Y., coal, 
iron, and steel; H. U. Gade, with 
Armour & Co., Chicago ; E. George, 
coal mining in Oklahoma; H. F. 
Gerald, pharmacist, with Young & 
Brown, Brookline; W. S. Godfrey, 
calico printing and dry goods, Phil- 
adelphia; A. D. Goldman, cotton 
broker, 112 S. Main St., St. Louis, 
Mo. ; A. Gray, broker, 27 West 3d 
St., New York; A. Z. Gray, broker, 
709 Fifth Ave., New York ; B. Groce, 
with Galveston Nat’l Bank, Galves- 
ton, Texas; M. E. Grush, with Jose, 
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Parker & Co., brokers, Devonshire 
St., Boston; W. A. Hadden, with 
Hadden & Co., New York; P. F. 
Hall, real estate, 15 Court Sq., Bos- 
ton ; H. W. Hahn, shoe business, 925 
N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C.; E. 
C. Hammond, wholesale lumber, 153 
Milk St., Boston; A. H. Hathaway, 
with C. F. Hathaway & Sons, whole- 
sale bakers ; J. A. Hathaway, whole- 
sale beef export; N. D. Hawkes, 
clerk to vice-president of Chicago 
Edison Co. ; E. M. Hill, with Mason, 
Lewis & Co., Boston, bond business ; 
O. S. Hills, with Coe Brass Mfg. Co., 
Ansonia, Conn. ; A. W. Holmes, jour- 
nalism, Seymour, Conn. ; W. H. Hub- 
bard, cotton brokerage in Memphis, 
Tenn.; A. W. Huguley, with A. 
EK. Appleyard & Co., Cincinnati, O., 
bonds ; A. K. Hutchins, with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter ; G. E. Hyde, railroading, 79 Bea- 
con St., Hyde Park; G. C. Johnson, 
79 Bellevue St., Boston ; G. L. Jones, 
railroading, 3455 Kenmore Ave., Chi- 
cago; M. R. Jouett, Jr., with Ginn 
& Co., textbooks, New York; F. C. 
Keffer, merchant, 1510 Mineral Spring 
Rd., Reading, Pa.; H. Kellogg, 211 
Summer St., Buffalo, N. Y.; B. C. 
Lancy, investments, 63 Babcock St., 
Brookline ; W. B. Larkin, insurance, 
11 Cedar Park, Cambridge ; A. Law- 
son, banking, 33 State St., Boston ; 
E. W. Leonard, woolen business, For- 
est St. W. Newton; E. C. Littig, 
florist, 230 Kirkwood Boul., Daven- 
port, Ia.; W. M. Lloyd, Jr., inspect- 
ing cars with J. G. Brill & Co., Phila- 
delphia ; J. K. Lyon, lumber business, 
6 Ritchie Pl., Chicago ; R. W. Locke, 
with Fish & Robinson, brokers, Nas- 
sau St., New York city ; J. S. Lover- 
ing, with Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St., 
Boston; A. M. McCabe, clerk with 
Worcester Consolidated St. Ry.; K. F. 
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MacKenzie, journalism, Truro, N. S., 
W. C. McDermott, wholesale leather, 
23 Old Harbor St., So. Boston ; H. S. 
Martin, mfg. of ladies’ underwear, 
with M. Martin & Co., N. Y.; V.C. 
Mather, insurance, 226 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia ; W. H. Mayo, with 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Boston ; J. 
B. McDonald, insurance, 4 Highland 
St., Woburn; F. C. Mason, with Isaac 
Prouty & Co., shoe manufacturers, 
Worcester ; S. R. Mason, treas. Mason 
Brush Works, Worcester ; P. P. Mer- 
rill, expert accountant, 1054 31st St., 
Washington, D. C.; M. Moore, with 
Lake Superior Consolidated Co., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich.; M. A. Moore, 
American Car & Foundry Co., in 
Pennsylvania ; H. C. Morris, cracker 
manufacturer, 758 Superior St., 
Cleveland, O. ; H. H. Morse, editorial 
work, 12 Haskell St., Allston; A. J. 
Munroe, 6 Chester St., Cambridge ; 
J. H. Murray, with Roberts Iron 
Works Co., Cambridge ; A. F. Nazro, 
with Waldo Bros., tiles, cement, etc., 
Boston; J. C. Nichols, real estate, 
Olathe, Kan. ; W. S. Nichols, with 
Westinghouse Elect. Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; P. H. Norton, 41 Gates 
Circle, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. Ohashi, 
wholesale tea, Riverbank Ct., Cam- 
bridge ; N. H. Oliver, mercantile busi- 
ness, Port Townsend, Wash. ; W. C. 
Paris, messenger with Amer. Express 
Co., Wolfeboro Falls, N. H. ; H. Par- 
tridge, selling athletic goods, 1718 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge ; J. G. Patter- 
son, engineering dept. of N. Y. Tele- 
phone Co.; C. S. Penhallow, Jr., 56 
Eliot St., Jamaica Plain ; L. F. Perci- 
val, wholesale business, 373 Washing- 
ton St., Boston; C. F. Price, stock 
and bond broker, 1805 4th Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; L. V. Pulsifer, assistant 
chemist with Valentine & Co., New 
York ; E. Randolph, stockbroker, 
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2002 Arch St., Philadelphia ; W. B. 
Renn, real estate and securities, with 
Renn & Renn, Wellington, Kan. ; H. 
L. Riker, broker, 302 Madison Ave., 
N. Y.; A. D. Ronimus, with Hawley, 
Folsom & Ronimus, 81 Essex St., Bos- 
ton; H.A. Rosenfeld, broker, 17 Broad 
St., New York; A. G. Rotch, N. E. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Orchard 
St., New Bedford ; W. T. Ruhl, Buck- 
minster Rd., Brookline ; G. H. Russell, 
cashier, 39 Court St., Boston; R. K. 
Safford, with Chapman Valve Mfg. 
Co., Indian Orchard; P. Sayward, 
farming in Framingham; A. H. 
Schefer, wholesale dry goods, 40 West 
37th St., New York ; H. Schenck, with 
Merck & Co., chemists, West Orange, 
N. J.; F. G. Schwarz, insurance, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y.; E. K. Sever- 
ance, 4 North St., Brattleboro, Vt. ; 
E. S. Shannon, Rhode Island corre- 
spondent Associated Press, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; D. P. Shea, reporter, 
1277 So. Main St., Fall River ; M. H. 
Smith, publishing, 16 Prescott St., 
Cambridge ; T. Stokes, Commercial 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; S. A. 
Storer, 13 Winter St., Dorchester ; 
H. N. Straus, merchant, care of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Broadway, New York ; 
A. Sivenson, bookkeeper, Wellesley ; 
N. L. Tenney, woolen business, 1470 
Beacon St., Brookline; F. S. Tim- 
mons, cashier Lake View Bank, Logan 
Co., O.; F. S. Trainer, Philadelphia 
office of Consolidated Fire Alarm 
Co. ; I. E. Tufts, with Hornblower & 
Weeks, brokers, Wall St., New York ; 
R.C. Van Amringe, granite for memo- 
rial purposes, Roxbury ; A. H. Ver- 
non, reporter on Minneapolis Times, 
St. Paul, Minn. ; H. E. Walker, with 
Iron King Copper Mining Co., Yava- 
pai Co., Ariz. ; S. Waller, banking, in 
New York; D. R. Wegg, railroad 
supplies, 293 Ontario St., Chicago ; 


M. T. Wendell, cotton broking, Bos- 
ton; R. K. West, railroading, Wal- 
ton, Ky.; W. W. Whitaker, account- 
ant, 133 Faneuil St., Brighton; J. L. 
White, railroading, with C. B. & Q. 
R. R., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Whit- 
ing, with Ford Auger Bit Co. manu- 
facturers carpenters’ tools, Holyoke ; 
J. L Willard, with Willard & Wil- 
lard, 56 Summer St., Boston ; G. H. 
Wise, iron business, Wheeling, W. 
Va.; S. H. Wolcott, with Brown 
Bros., bankers, Boston ; C. F. Wright, 
with Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, 
paper manufacturers, St. Paul, Minn.; 
E. E. Young, banking, Anderson, Ind.; 
C. A. Zanetti, commission merchant, 
care of August Belmont & Co., New 
York. 

These men are engaged in Teaching : 
P. Adams, English, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin; R. B. Bacon, Cortland, Trumbull 
County, O.; D. A. Baldwin, Middlesex 
School, Concord; F. M. Barton, 262 
Salisbury St., Worcester; E. D. Bech- 
tel, Calcium, Pa.; W. E. Berry, Se- 
mitic and Greek, Oskaloosa, Ia.; C. W. 
Brown, 13 Bennett St., Everett; E. S. 
Bryant, Edgartown; S. A. Buckbor- 
ough, Bookton, Ont.; G. B. Clarke, 
Leland University, New Orleans, La.; 
G. H. Conant, Littleton; J. F. Con- 
lin, 85 Walden St., North Cambridge; 
C. G. Copeland, 27 Whitehall St., 
Amesbury; E. E. Craig, 1805 Frank- 
lin St., Philadelphia, Pa.; S. W. Cush- 
ing, 22 Boylston St., Brockton; L. M. 
Crosbie, assistant in English, Phillips 
Exeter Academy; S. Daggett, assistant 
in Economies, Harvard University; G. 
B. Fernald, English, Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md.; W. H. Gard- 
ner; F. V. Garey, East Weymouth; 
J. H. H. Glover, Science, high school, 
112 D St., South Boston; E. M. 
Greene, 17 Trowbridge Pl., Cam- 
bridge; H. B. Haskell, 51 Blossom St., 
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Chelsea; E. H. B. Humphries, 46 
Ashland St., New Bedford; L. E. 
Hunt, Science in Brigham Academy, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. H. Johnston, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; J. E. J. Kelly, 
412 Bowdoin St., Dorchester ; H. W. 
Kirmayer, 89 Putnam Ave., Cam- 
bridge ; C. B. Loughead, 28 High St., 
Charlestown; R. L. Lyman, assistant 
in Harvard University; Horace Mann, 
Thacher School, Ojai Valley, Cal.; J. 
E. Marvin, educational work, 574 Kos- 
suth St., Bridgeport, Conn.; B. D. May, 
prin. of high school, Needham; C. Mul- 
doon, Harv. Grad. School, then teach- 
ing; E. J. Muldoon, 18 Bellflower St., 
Dorchester ; A. W. Noyes; J. A. F. 
O’Neil, 45 W. 6th St., South Boston ; 
H. J. Phipps, 31 Green St., Water- 
town; J. E. Porter, Caribou, Me.; 
George Rugg, supt. of Schools, Prince- 
ton, Sterling and Westminster ; G. B. 
Ryder, Middleboro; P. E. Sabine, 
Lawrenceville, Ill.; C. C. Scheffy, 
Pennsburg, Pa.; F. S. Shepard, 15 
John St., Chelsea; H. O. Smith, 122 
Lancaster St., Portland, Me.; W. E. 
Smith, Greenfield; E. F. Sherlock, 36 
G St., South Boston; G. S. Stevenson, 
Clinton ; C. W. Stork, English, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania; C. L. Story, Red- 
wood City, Cal.; C. E. Stratton, 24 
Linnean St., Cambridge ; P. F. Strout, 
517 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
G. S. Tilley, 61 Oak St., Hyde Park; 
G. R. Wallace, 526 Monroe St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The following are engaged in En- 
gineering: E. M. Ayer, mechanical, 49 
Glenway St., Dorchester ; H. Bishop, 
civil, 256 W. 94th St., New York; 
I. W. Clokey, mining, Decatur, IIl.; 
E. J. D. Coxe, mining, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B. Deland, mining, Springfield; 
H. C. De Long, mining, 58 Roslin St., 
New Dorchester; R. C. Dorr, electrical, 
70 Perkins Hall, Cambridge; H. L. 
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Eames, civil, Orange City, Fla.; P. 
Fox, civil, 86 Cypress St., Brookline; 
W. B. Gohring, mining, 10 Bellingham 
St., W. Somerville; J. H. Hall, mining, 
910 Madison Ave., Plainfield, N. J.; 
A. L. Haskell, mechanical, 1603 Sen- 
ate St., Columbia, S. C.; J. P. Hogan, 
civil, Geneva, Ill.; D. W. Howes, 
mechanical, L. S. S., Cambridge; E. 
N. Hunting, mechanical, 54 Warren 
Ave., Plymouth; H. A. Jackson, met- 
allurgy, 244 Orchard St., New Haven, 
Conn.; G. Johnson, mechanical, 79 
Bellevue St., Boston; F. F. McIntosh, 
metallurgy, Sewickley, Allegheny Co., 
Pa.; J. F. Manning, mining, Medford; 
A. Notman, mining, Arizona; F. H. 
Poor, electrical, L. S.S.,Cambridge; R. 
W. Pumpelly, mining, Newport, R. L; 
E. L. Sprague, Jr., civil, 431 Marlboro 
St., Boston; H. W. Stetson, mechanical, 
St. John, New Brunswick; M. G. Toros- 
sian, electrical; L. L. Wadsworth, Jr., 
mining, Cambridge; C. R. Weitze, 
civil, 156 Thorndike St., Cambridge; 
J. A. Wilson, civil, 50 Nightingale 
St., New Dorchester. 

These men are engaged in Architec- 
ture: R. W. Aldrich, landscape archi- 
tect, Woburn ; W. Barber, architect, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ; G. Gibbs, Jr., 
landscape architect with Olmsted Bros., 
Cambridge ; H. D. Grinnell, architect, 
New Bedford ; J. F. Krokyn, architect, 
79 Salem St., Boston; D. D. L. Me- 
Grew, architect, Boston ; E. C. Moore, 
architect, 1325 Second St., New Or- 
leans; E. B. Van Winkle, Jr., archi- 
tect, Cambridge. 

The following are in the Ministry: 
C. B. Ames, Groton ; H. G. Dockrell, 
17 Highgate St., Allston ; J. C. Fearns, 
10 Garden St., Cambridge; H. E. 
Kelley, 17 Grant St., Haverhill. 

Miscellaneous : R. S.G. Boutell, sec. 
of U.S. legation, Berne, Switzerland ; 
A. M. Brown, studying in Paris for a 
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year; G. H. Conant, Littleton; S. 
Coventry, field assistant in forestry 
bureau ; L. J. Daly, coaching St. Paul’s 
School football team; S. A. Greely, 
studying sanitary engineering at Tech- 
nology ; H. E. Holbrook, dentist, 175 
18th St., Milwaukee, Wis.; C. M. Olm- 
sted, astronomer, 15 Stoughton Hall, 
Cambridge; W. B. Piper, forestry, 
Brattle St., Cambridge; Ashton Rollins, 
forestry, Dover, N. H.; J.G. Souther, 
studying mechanical engineering at 
Technology ; O. J. Campbell, literary 
work, 1401 Euclid Ave., Cleveland ; 
W. E. Chapman, artist and designer, 
26 Shepard St., Cambridge; F. B. 
Faulkner, artist, 61 Summer St., 
Keene, N. H. ; F. G. Hall, artist, care 
of W. H. Gardiner, Jr., Canton; R. 
M. Davis, studying French and Ger- 
man in Paris; F. B. Hoffman, Jr., 
studying for the Beaux Arts in Paris ; 
H. E. Holbrook, studying at Univ. of 
Chicago Dental School ; Jesse Knight, 
Jr., private secretary to Gov. Chatter- 
ton of Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wyo. ; 
M. T. Lightner, studying railroading 
at Technology ; G. C. Lorillard, in the 
U.S. Diplomatic Service ; W. V. Mac- 
donald, coaching the Worcester Acad- 
emy football team ; J. A. McGilvary, 
studying for priesthood at Brighton 
Seminary, Mass.; J. F. Seinsheimer, 
studying at Technology; Whitfort 
Drake, a cadet at Annapolis, Md. ; M. 
H. Thompson, a cadet at West Point, 
N. Y. ; C. M. Frothingham, landscape 
gardening, 476 Beacon St., Boston ; 
S. C. Colburn expects to study music. 

These men are in the Graduate 
School : 

J. M. Adams, L. Albright, P. H. 
Allen, A.S. Beatman, E. De T. Bechtel, 
H. M. Boylston, C. B. Bradley, D. D. 
Chase, E. P. Churchill, W. E. Clark, 
S. Daggett, J. L. Dahl, J. Daniels, J. 
C. Davenport, F. S. Deibler, C. T. 


Derry, J. A. Field, W. B. Flint, F. V. 
Garey, W. Hague, J. H. Hall, W. L. 
Hanavan, L. P. Hill, H. W. Holmes, 
D. W. Howes, H. A. Jackson, R. F. 
Jackson, W. W. Jones, W. H. Knight, 
D. W. Knowlton, B.S. Lacy, F. H. 
Lemont, J. C. Leonard, D. P. Lock- 
wood, P. Lorillard, Jr., C. B. Lough- 
ead, S. J. Lubin, R. Lu V. Lyman, P. 
E. Marean, H. A. Minton, H. T. Po- 
land, G. W. Putnam, B. J. Rees, F. D. 
Roosevelt, A. G. Rotch, S. C. Smith, 
H. Stiles, C. E. Stratton, E. Swift, 
A. M. Thompson, J. R. Thorndike, 
T. Thorvaldson, G. S. Tilley, K. G. 
Tourian, W.S. Tower, C. L. Vaughan, 
C. R. Wait, H. R. Ward, L. Warner, 
W. M. Whitehill, T. E. Winston, R. A. 
Wood. 

The following 1903 men were mar- 
ried before graduation : — George 
Peters Armstrong to Minnie L. 
Brooks, at Brookfield, N. Y., July 15, 
1885 ; Alfred Osmond to Annie Lloyd, 
at Logan, Utah, June 16, 1897; By- 
ron Johnson Rees to Edith Chapin 
Trafford, April 26, 1899; William 
Barber to Julia Ann Saffell, at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 25, 1899; Harold Stiles to 
Daisy Smythe, Aug. 8, 1900; Henry 
William Kirmayer to Adelaide Hab- 
erstroh, 1900; Edward Carver Em- 
erson to Florence Amelia Welch, at 
Roxbury, Nov. 27, 1901 ; Hinman Hol- 
den Clarke, Jr., to Berenice Ballard, 
at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28, 1902 ; John 
Kellogg Lyon to Adelene Richardson, 
at Chicago, Ill., June 3, 1902; Ed- 
ward Melvin Ayerto Bereniece Lettie 
Young, at Roxbury, Aug. 22, 1902; 
Pascal de Angelis to Amelia Con- 
stance Gottschalk, at Cambridge, Dec. 
3, 1902 ; Albert Francis Bigelow to 
Gwladys Williams at Brookline, Feb. 
18, 1903 ; Josiah Robinson Harding to 
Jessie Ware, at Dorchester, April 14, 
1903. 
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Gordon McKay, h ’96, the inventor 
of shoemaking machinery, who died 
at Newport, R. I., Oct. 19, 1903, was 
born in Pittsfield in 1821, and while 
at school and under the care of his 
father, who was a cotton manufac- 
turer, he built a machine shop, and as 
soon as he could began the study of 
mechanics regularly in school. His 
first employment, soon after he was 12 
years old, was with the Lowell Ma- 
chine Co., with which, after an inter- 
val of work in the West, he helped to 
build the early locomotives of the 
Boston and Maine R.R. In the inven- 
tion of boot and shoe making machinery 
he was the first to succeed, although 
L. R. Blake of Abington, the man with 
whom he was associated at the start, 
had done some work in that line. 
The heeler, lasting machine, and nail- 
ing machine that bear his name were 
among his later inventions, and when 
the civil war started he was able to 
offer to make the shoes for the Union 
army —a proposition that no other 
manufacturer in the country could 
make. It was previous to this that he 
had taken Robert H. Mathees as his 
partner, and in 1878 he formed the 
McKay Sewing Machine Association, 
one of the earliest and most prosper- 
ous monopolies of this country. There 
was a time when Mr. McKay was re- 
ceiving a commission of from } to 4 
cents onevery shoe manufactured with 
the aid of his inventions from Maine 
to California, in addition to immense 
royalties from his British patents. 
The fortune that he amassed can only 
be estimated ; he left most of it to 
Harvard University. His gift to Har- 
vard was caused largely by his friend- 
ship for Prof. N.S. Shaler. Recently 
he established, near Kingston, R. L., 
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the McKay Institute for the education 
of young negroes, giving a large tract 
of ground for the buildings and pro- 
viding a large endowment. His chari- 
table donations other than these were 
said to be numerous. 

H. S. Richards, / 95, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School. 

Robert Thompson Davis, m ’47, one 
of the three known survivors of the 
Mass. Constitutional Convention of 
1853, celebrated in August, 1903, his 
80th birthday. 

George Haven, m 83, died in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 27, 1903. He was born at 
Portsmouth, N. H., July 13, 1861. He 
began the practice of medicine in Bos- 
ton after having studied at the Har- 
vard Medical School and in Europe. 
He was a member of the City Hospi- 
tal staff and instructor in Gynaecology 
in the Harvard Medical School. By 
Dr. Haven’s will the Harvard Medi- 
cal School receives $25,000 outright 
and a share in a residue. At the 
death of the testator’s sister $25,000 
is to be paid to Harvard College, the 
income to be used for scholarships for 
deserving students of the first year in 
the Medical School, the selection of the 
recipients to be made by the faculty 
of the school. There is a trust fund 
for the benefit of his nieces, upon the 
death of the last of whom her off- 
spring are to receive $150,000, and 
any surplus over this amount is to be 
given in equal shares to the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital, the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, and a 
friend. 

Alfred Hodder, p ’97, is private 
secretary of District Attorney Jerome 
of New York. 

H. L. Burrell, m 79, is professor of 
Clinical Surgery at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 
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Ossian Wilber Goss, m ’82, who was 
born in Lakeport, N. H., March 21, 
1856, died in his native town, Oct. 8, 
1903. Dr. Goss graduated from Bates 
College in 1880. After leaving the 
Medical School he practiced as a phy- 
sician and surgeon. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society, the Winnipesaukee Academy 
of Medicine, the American Medical 
Association, as well as of the fraternal 
organizations — Mt. Lebanon lodge of 
Masons, Pilgrim Commandery, K. T., 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Red 
Men, Elks, Royal Arcanum, Pilgrim 
Fathers, New England Order of Pro- 
tection, Masonic Relief Association. 
Dr. Goss was married in 1882 to Mary 
P. Weeks, of Sanbornton, by whom 
he had one child. 

J. P. Wilson, / ’03, has been ad- 
mitted to the Penobscot County bar, 
Maine. 

L. T. Wilson, s ’99, has received an 
appointment as house-officer at the 
Boston City Hospital. 

Albert Garceau, L. S. 98, who has 
been associated with ex-Judge Dewey 
for several years, is a member of the 
new firm, Dewey, Paul & Barnard, 
at 23 Court St., Boston. 

F. B. Siears, d ’98, instructor in the 
Harvard Dental School and with an 
office in Malden, has been offered the 
position of court dentist at Dresden. 

H. McD. Henry, / 73, has recently 
resigned the position which he has 
held for ten years of justice of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 

H. L. French, / ’03, and F. E. Jen- 
nings, / ’03, of Everett, have been ad- 
mitted to the Mass. bar. 

W. M. Tyler, m ’03, of Lexington, 
has been at the Boston City Hospital. 

C. W. Stork, ’03, of Chicago, III., 
is instructor in English at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


A. B. Wilmarth, p ’01, is principal 
of the Bennington, Vt., High School. 

E. M. Halligan, m ’03, was one of 
three to compete successfully for the 
position of interne of the Carney Hos- 
pital. 

G. W. Hinman, p ’98, delivered the 
historical address at the 50th anniver- 
sary of North Reading. 

C. S. Anderson, / ’03, together with 
councilman G. K. Hudson, has opened 
law offices in both Fitchburg and 
Worcester. 

The address of Major R. W. Mill- 
saps, / ’58, is Jackson, Miss. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, s 58, of 
Johns Hopkins University, author of 
“ Astronomy for Everybody,” has been 
in France to arouse interest in the In- 
ternational Congress of Science to be 
held at St. Louis during the year of 
the fair, and to secure the attendance 
and codperation of French scientists. 

W. W. Bolster, 1 ’47, celebrated, 
July 6, at Auburn, Me., his 80th birth- 
day. He has served several terms in 
the State Legislature and Senate, was 
mayor of Auburn for one term, and 
has compiled several law books. 

W. E. Boardman, d ’86, of Boston, 
at the meeting in New York on June 
6 of the Committee on Organization 
of the 4th International Dental Con- 
gress, to be held in St. Louis Aug. 29- 
Sept. 3, 1904, was appointed chairman 
of Committee on Printing and Publica- 
tion of Proceedings after the Congress 
is over. At its meeting in Asheville, 
N. C., he was appointed a member of 
the General Finance Committee and 
of the National Dental Association 
held there July 28. Aug. 1, he was 
elected vice-president for the East. 
Dr. Boardman has recently been 
elected an active member of the Bos- 
ton chapter of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
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J. H. Kenealy, m ’00, of Natick, 
has, left the hospital service to estab- 
lish an office in Northampton. 

Dr. L. F. C. Garvin, m ’67, Dem., 
has been reélected governor of Rhode 
Island. 

J. F. Aylward, L. S. ’86, has been re- 
elected to the Mass. House. 

George Osbourne Gaymond, d 99, 
died Oct. 7, 1903, at his home in Ded- 
ham. He was born in Boston, Oct. 2, 
1872. He was a graduate of the Ded- 
ham High School and of the Harvard 
Medical School. He was a member 
of Constellation Lodge, F. and A. M., 
of Dedham; Hyde Park Council, Royal 
and Select Masters; East Dedham 
Council, 91; Royal Arcanum, and Nor- 
folk Royal Arch Chapter, Hyde Park. 
A wife survives him. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, returned, 
about Oct. 1, from his journey to Tur- 
kestan, as a member of the Carnegie 
Institute Expedition for archaeologi- 
cal and geographic study, led by Prof. 
Raphael Pumpelly of Newport. The 
chief subjects of his geographic inves- 
tigations were the elevated shore lines 
of the Caspian Sea, the extensive river- 
plains of central Turkestan, and the 
terraces and glacial deposits among 
the western ranges of the Tian Shan 
mountain system. ‘The farthest point 
reached by Prof. Davis was Lake Issik- 
kul in northeastern Turkestan, whence 
he returned through western Siberia 
and St. Petersburg. Ellsworth Hun- 
tington, for two years a graduate stu- 
dent, accompanied Prof. Davis as Car- 
negie Research Assistant and remains 
in Asia to continue the studies begun 
last summer. 

W. W. Clarke, L. S. 93, Dem., of 
Boston, was candidate for nomination 
for the Mass. House. 

G. F. O’Day, m ’01, is candidate for 
the Worcester school committee. 
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Bradley Tyler Johnson, L. S. ’51, 
who died Oct. 5, 1903, at his son’s home 
in Rock Castle, Va., was a prominent 
Confederate leader in the civil war. 
He served successively as captain, colo- 
nel, and brigadier-general of cavalry. 
Born in Frederick City, Md., in 1829, 
he graduated from Princeton in 1849, 
and was admitted to the North Caro- 
lina bar in 1851. For his bravery as 
brigadier-general in defeating Dahl- 
gren in 1864, he was presented by Gen. 
Hampton with a sabre, and in that 
same year was assigned to the com- 
mand of the post at Salisbury, N. C. 
When his prisoners there were starv- 
ing he stopped a provision train bound 
to the army of Northern Virginia, and 
fed them with its contents. At the 
same time he asked to be allowed to 
release his captives on parole, and 
asked that they be provided with blan- 
kets and clothes from the depots of 
the State. After the war he settled in 
Richmond, where he practiced law. In 
1872 he was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, and in 
1875 he was elected to the Virginia 
Senate. He made a report on the pub- 
lic debt of Virginia, and, as chairman 
of a joint Committee on Federal Re- 
lations, he prepared a report on fed- 
eral jurisdiction with regard to state 
courts. He removed to Baltimore in 
1879. He published “Reports of 
Chase’s Decisions on the 4th Circuit ” 
and a volume on the “ Foundation of 
Maryland.” He presided over the 
Electoral College of Maryland in 1884. 

Waldemar Koch, s ’98, has been 
elected assistant professor of Physio- 
logical Chemistry and Pharmacology 
in the University of Missouri. Dr. 
Koch spent the summer at Strasburg 
and the autumn months in England. 
He assumes his duties in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri on January 1. 
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Austin Holden, m ’88, librarian for 
several years of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences of Boston, 
died suddenly Sept. 30, 1903, at his 
home in Newton. He was born in 
Charlestown in July 20, 1854, and lived 
in Cambridge until moving to Newton. 
A wife survives him. 

F. J. Ham, L. S. ’75, has changed his 
address to Bowdle, S. D., where he is 
practicing law. 

M. A. Jewett, m ’81, is U. S. con- 
sul at Sivas, Turkey, the centre of the 
troubles in Macedonia. 

Augustus Remick, m 68, died in 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 5, 1903. He 
was born in Brockton, Aug. 28, 
1839, was graduated from the Normal 
School, and taught for several years. 
Later during the civil war he served 
three years in the 84th Illinois Vols., 
after which he entered the Harvard 
Medical School and began his practice 
in Providence. He was a member of 
the Odd Fellows, Masons, and Knights 
of Pythias, of the American Medical 
and Rhode Island Medical Associa- 
tions, of the Providence Medical Soci- 
ety, and the Knights of Honor. Dr. 
Remick is survived by a wife and one 
daughter. 

R. L. Robbins, 7 ’00, Rep., was 
elected to the Mass. House from the 
3d Plymouth district. 

C. C. Nott, L. S. ’92, son of Chief 
Justice Nott of the U. S. Court of 
Claims, has been promoted to assist- 
ant district attorney at Springfield. 

F. E. Travis, d ’03, has purchased 
the office of Dr. C. E. B. Chase, No. 
8 Concord Block, South Framingham. 

Charles Francis Appleton Smith, 
1’93, died suddenly at his home in Wal- 
tham, July 4, 1903. Born in Waltham 
in 1867, he studied at the Swedenbor- 
gian School, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1890, and then began the study 
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of law. He has practiced both in Bos- 
ton and Waltham, was at one time a 
member of the school board and of the 
state legislature, and at the time of his 
death he was serving as a ballot law 
commissioner. He was not married. 

E. P. Gerry, m’74, Rep., of Jamaica 
Plain, is candidate for mayor of Boston. 

Joseph Walker, /’90, Rep., of Brook- 
line, is candidate for nomination to the 
legislature. 

D. P. McPherson, / 95, of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., has been elected secretary 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 

John Burgoyne, !’53, son of Judge 
John Burgoyne, one of the pioneers 
of Cincinnati, O., died Aug. 31, 1903, 
at the home of his son in Norwood, O. 
He was a graduate first of Woodward 
College and then of Harvard Law 
School and has practiced law in Cincin- 
nati for 50 years. Mr. Burgoyne won 
the reputation of an expert in real es- 
tate, having served in the City Decen- 
nial Board of Equalization in 1870 for 
a period of fourteen months, during 
which time he personally viewed and 
appraised every house and lot within 
the city limits. During the practice 
of his profession he was engaged in 
many important cases, among others 
the settlement of the William Morris 
estate, the record of which is perhaps 
larger than that of any other estate 
administered upon in Cincinnati. He 
was also counsel for the plaintiff in 
what was probably the largest par- 
tition suit ever brought there, the 
partition of what is known as the 
Harrison dower tract, which was the 
property set off as dower to the widow 
of Pres. W. H. Harrison, and was par- 
titioned after her death among the 
Harrison heirs. Mr. Burgoyne is sur- 
vived by a widow and three sons, 
Charles L., Harry L., and Frank W. 
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Albert Mathews, L. S. ’43, author 
and lawyer, died Sept. 9, 1903, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y. A graduate of Yale 
in 1842 and the Harvard Law School 
in 1843, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1845. Mr. Mathews retired from 
practice some years ago, and engaged 
solely in literary work, writing under 
the pen name of Paul Siegvolt. He 
was a member of the Bar Association, 
University, Century, Yale, and Au- 
thors’ Clubs in New York city, and 
of the St. Nicholas, National Sculp- 
tors’, National Arts, and American 
Arts Societies. He was also a member 
of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

W. E. Clapp, 7 ’03, has been ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar and 
has entered the law office of Gen. E. 
R. Champlin, 5 Tremont St., Boston. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, h ’64, the 
eminent landscape architect and au- 
thor, died Aug. 29, 1903, at Waverley, 
in his 82d year. Mr. Olmsted was 
born in Hartford, Conn., April 26, 
1822; studied at Yale in 1843, and 
later received the degrees of A. M. 
from Amherst College and LL. D. 
from Harvard and Yale Universities. 
As landscape artist he was superin- 
tendent of Central Park, New York 
city, in 1857, and with his partners de- 
signed the public parks of New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Bridgeport, Tren- 
ton, Montreal, Buffalo, Chicago (South 
Side), Milwaukee, Louisville, the Unit- 
ed States Capitol ground and terrace 
at Washington, the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, and many private places. 
As an author he was known by his 
“Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer,” ‘“QOur Seaboard Slave 
States,” “ A Journey Through Texas,” 
“A Journey to the Back Country.” 
Mr. Olmsted married, June 13, 1859, 
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Mary Perkins Olmsted and is sur- 
vived by two sons, John Charles and 
Frederick Law, Jr., ’94, who has re- 
cently been appointed professor of 
Landscape Architecture at Harvard, 
and by one daughter, Marion. Harvard 
made him an honorary A. M. in 1864, 
and LL. D. in 1893. 

J. B. Bain, m ’02, has been offered 
the assistant superintendency of the 
Mass. General Hospital of Boston. 

Frederick William Payne, m ’66, 
who was born in Bath, Me., died at 
his home in Chestnut Hill, July 20, 
1903. Since graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1866 Dr. 
Payne has practiced his profession in 
and about Newton. He is survived 
by a wife and two sons. 

Alexander McCullough Stetson, 
L. S. S. ’51, died Sept. 29, 1903, at 
Swampscott. He was born at Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 14, 1833, and after 
taking a course at Harvard, he prac- 
ticed as a civil engineer and con- 
structed the Hudson River R.R. from 
Buffalo to Albany. He was a veteran 
of the civil war, in which he was made 
Major. A widow and one daughter 
by his first marriage survive him. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 





The “General Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, 1783-1903,” issued 
by Prof. J. A. Tufts, ’78, secretary of 
the faculty, is an admirably prepared 
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book. It gives not only the names 
and dates of the students, but the 
places from which they came, with 
the present occupations and addresses 
of the survivors. 

“Written in Florence,’ the last 
poems of Hugh McCulloch, ’88, will 
appeal not only to his friends but to 
whoever has appreciation for some of 
the best recent verse. His earlier 
volume, “The Quest of Heracles,” 
showed much promise, which is partly 
fulfilled in this posthumous collection ; 
although it seems likely that Mr. 
McCulloch had still better in reserve. 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25.) 

Lindsay Swift, ’77, of the Boston 
Public Library, has prepared a little 
guide of about 60 pages to the “ Liter- 
ary Landmarks of Boston.” He takes 
up each street and states briefly which 
houses in it are associated with celeb- 
rities of from the first to the 19th 
magnitude. Many halftone views are 
inserted in the text, and as the name, 
dates and principal publications of 
each person are given, the whole is 
convenient for reference. Cambridge, 
Coneord, and Salem, with the nearer 
suburbs of Boston, are included in the 
summary. Some 250 names appear in 
the index. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Paper, 25 cents.) 

W. B. Hill, ’79, professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in Vassar College, has 
prepared a readable little handbook 
on “The Present Problems of New 
Testament Study.” He takes a bird’s- 
eye view of the lower criticism, the 
higher criticism, the New Testament 
text, the ending of Mark, the New 
Testament language, the life and 
words of Christ, the synoptic and 
Johannine problems, the Acts, the 
Pauline and Catholic epistles, and 
Revelation, and states the leading 
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points in debate in each case. As he 
addresses beginners, his treatment is 
elementary. Perhaps he makes the 
difficulties seem too easy, so that from 
his conclusions one might infer that 
the higher criticism practically leaves 
the supernatural claims of the New 
Testament untouched. There are oc- 
casional bits of humor, perhaps unin- 
tended, in the little treatise, as, for 
instance, the following, which seems 
to be Prof. Hill’s explanation of the 
prevalence of the higher criticism 
among the Germans: ‘Ina land like 
Germany,” he says, “ where competi- 
tion among scholars is most keen, and 
the ambitious student has little chance 
to draw attention to himself and se- 
cure a coveted professorship unless he 
ean set forth novel ideas and advocate 
them with ingenuity, a premium is put 
upon erratic scholarship; and much 
harm is done. The field of Bible 
study there is strewn with exploded 
theories ; and for sober, well-balanced 
work we look more to England and 
America.” The suggestion that the 
strength of the German professor lies 
primarily in his skill as a sensation- 
monger has never before been so 
simply affirmed. (E.S. Gorham: 4th 
Ave., New York.) 

George James Peirce, s 90, As- 
sistant Professor of Plant Physiology 
in Leland Stanford Jr. University, is 
author of “A Text-Book of Plant 
Physiology.” Finding it difficult to 
satisfy himself with the scope and the 
method of the recent textbooks in his 
science, Prof. Peirce has adopted the 
natural course of preparing a work 
which can suit the supposed require- 
ments of his own classes. To the 
student of any given subject, a text- 
book prepared in this fashion possesses 
some interest, from the fact that it 
will probably contain, well presented, 
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the results of the special investigations 
in which the author has been person- 
ally engaged. These investigations at 
least are not likely to be overlooked. 
In the present instance, the author 
has given the results of certain inter- 
esting researches of his, ina clear and 
modest manner, and has kept them 
fairly well proportioned in the per- 
spective of the treatise. A more gen- 
eral adoption of the system of dividing 
subjects into sections, with paragraph 
headings, would render the volumes 
easier reading and more ready in re- 
ference. But the absence of this is 
only a slight blemish in this thoroughly 
good text-book. (Holt: New York.) 

Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, ’76, of the 
Harvard Law School, has prepared for 
the Legal Classic Series a thorough 
edition of “Littleton’s Tenures” in 
English. He prefaces the text with 
an exhaustive memoir of Littleton, in 
which the biographical details are 
skilfully interwoven with the legal as- 
pect of his career. A brief survey of 
the position of the “Tenures” as a 
legal classic, and a bibliography includ- 
ing some 150 editions, completes the 
editor’s work, except for an occasional 
footnote to the text itself. In Mr. 
Wambaugh’s picture the venerable ju- 
rist may truly be said to live again. 
The book is finely printed, and will find 
a place on the shelf of every lawyer 
who wishes to have one of the sources 
of English law at hand, and it will 
also find its way into the libraries of 
many scholars and gentlemen. (John 
Byrne & Co.: Washington, D. C. 
$2.50.) 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, delivered 
last year at the Lowell Institute a 
popular course of lectures on Ameri- 
ean Literature. These he has revised 


so as to form a consecutive and useful 
“ Reader’s History of American Liter- 
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ature.” His attitude throughout is 
that of a cultivated man of letters 
discoursing on the main topics and 
chief figures of American literary his- 
tory. He does not aim at exhaustive- 
ness, and to one who has read his essays 
on many of these subjects, he has 
no novelty to offer. But the general 
common sense, the good feeling and 
the absence of any attempt to create 
a sensation by uttering Philistine opin- 
ions, mark his book as the best of its 
kind we have seen. The pages are 
strewn with reflections on books and 
authorship, and with anecdotes, or per- 
sonal recollections, in which Col. Hig- 
ginson abounds. To make the History 
serve students not less than the general 
reader, Mr. H. W. Boynton has pre- 
pared an appendix of names of writers 
in America who have contributed to 
pure literature, giving brief biograph- 
ical facts and titles of publications. 
A fine portrait of Emerson serves as 
frontispiece and there are facsimiles 
of autograph letters. The work is 
sure to be popular. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25.) 

“Witnesses of the Light,” the W. 
B. Noble Lectures for 1903, by Dr. 
Washington Gladden, comprises lec- 
tures on Dante the Poet, Michelangelo 
the Artist, Fichte the Philosopher, 
Victor Hugo the Man of Letters, 
Richard Wagner the Musician, and 
Ruskin the Preacher. At first sight 
this seems an odd company to be as- 
sembled under one general category, 
— Wagner, we suspect, would have re- 
belled against any implication of being 
a Christian, — but one perceives that 
unless such a foundation as the Noble 
were allowed to seek subjects outside 
of purely conventional Christianity, it 
would soon degenerate into an agency 
for propagating mere sermons. Dr. 
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Gladden treats his “ Witnesses” in a 
very popular way, choosing some 
broad and obvious characteristic for 
emphasis, and succeeding in present- 
ing his material in such fashion that 
his readers who have had no previous 
knowledge of these men will take 
something away, and probably be in- 
duced to investigate for themselves. 
Dr. Gladden has the direct speech 
and the fluency of the successful 

A portrait precedes each 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Vol. xiv of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology is appropriately a 
memorial to the late Prof. James B. 
Greenough, ’56, through whose efforts 
the publication fund was secured, and 
who contributed in large measure 
to the success of the Studies. This 
volume contains a Latin elegy by 
Prof. C. L. Smith, 63; a memoir, 
reviewing particularly Greenough’s 
critical work in Latin philology, by 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82 ; Observa- 
tions on the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, 
by W. W. Fowler; The Illustrated 
Terence MSS., by K. E. Weston; and 
The Relation of the Scene-Headings 
to the Miniatures in MSS. of Terence, 
by J. C. Watson, 94. The 96 half- 
tone reproductions of the miniatures 
of the Phormio give a unique value to 
this volume. (For sale by the Pub- 
lication Agent, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. $1.50.) 

“ Reflections of the Morning After,” 
written and illustrated by Herman L. 
Meader, s ’98, is a little book of epi- 
grams and cynicisms, prettily deco- 
rated and printed. “There is only 
one thing worse than dishonesty — 
incompetence ;” “ A bachelor without 
a club is like a monkey without a tail ” 
—are fair samples. (H. M. Caldwell 
& Co.: Boston. 75 cents.) 
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A. C. Potter, ’89, has recently pub- 
lished “Descriptive and Historical 
Notes on the Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity ” as an issue of the “ Bibliogra- 
phical Contributions ” of the Library. 

H. H. Chamberlin, ’95, has published 
“The Age of Ivory,’’ a series of humor- 
ous poems purporting to show how 
much better the world would have 
been, if the elephant had evolved in- 
stead of the ape. 

Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, has recently 
bought out a new work entitled ‘‘ We 
the People.” 

Prof. W. C. Lawton, ’73, has written 
an “Introduction to Classical Greek 
Literature.” (Scribners : New York.) 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, of Western 
Reserve University, will be represented 
in Harper’s next year by some articles 
in which he tells of the great universi- 
ties he has visited in Europe, including 
those at Athens, St. Petersburg, and 
Upsala. 

On his 70th birthday, Nov. 1, Dr. 
H. H. Furness, ’54, received from Pro- 
fessor Paul Haupt of Johns Hopkins a 
congratulatory message inscribed on a 
cracked clay tablet in the cuneiform 
characters of old Assyria. Dr. Fur- 
ness says that he is not likely to com- 
plete the variorum Shakespeare, for, of 
the 37 plays, he has completed but 13 
in the 30 years he has devoted to the 
work. 

“ The Undercurrent ” is the title of 
a new novel by Robert Grant, ’73, 
which will appear serially in Scribner’s 
Magazine during 1904. F.C. Yohn will 
illustrate the story. 

Bayard Tuckerman, ’78, has written 
the “ Life of General Philip Schuyler.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York.) 

Thomas Hanford has published the 
“ Life and Sayings of Theodore Roose- 
velt,” ’80. (M. A. Donohue: Chi- 


cago.) 
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Ambassador J. H. Choate, ’52, has 
reprinted in pamphlets the addresses 
on “ Emerson ” and “The United States 
Supreme Court,” which he delivered in 
Englaud last spring. 

In the Journal of the Association 
of Military Surgeons of the U. S., 
Lieut. Surg. C. N. Barney, m ’95, has 
published “Circumcision and Flagel- 
lation among the Filipinos,” 1903 ; 
also a letter on “ Les Moustiques con- 
sidereés comme agents de propaga- 
tion de la fiévre jaune” in Le Caducée 
for Sept. 26, 1903. 

Prof. Wm. MacDonald, 92, of 
Brown, has edited and prepared notes 
for “ Select Statutes and Other Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the History of 
the United States,” a book of refer- 
ence, which appears this fall. 

Jos. T. Stickney, 95, has brought 
out a study in French of the gnomic 
element in the epic and elegiac poets, 
in a work entitled “Les Sentences 
dans la Poésie Greeque d’Homére a 
Euripide.” (Paris : Librairie Georges 
Bellair.) 

One of the latest volumes to appear 
in the “Golden Treasury Series” is 
the “Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,” by Dr. O. W. Holmes, ’29, 
with an introduction by Sir Leslie 
Stephen, h ’90. 

G. H. Montague, ’01, published in 
July, 1903, a book entitled “ The Rise 
and Progress of The Standard Oil 
Co.” (Harper’s: New York.) 

Jeffrey R. Brackett, ’83, is the au- 
thor of “Supervision and Education 
in Philanthropy.” (Macmillan : New 
York.) 

Albertus T. Dudley, ’87, has written 
a story called “ Following the Ball,” 
in which life at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, where he was an instructor, is 
described. 

The Centenary Edition of the works 
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of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21, pro- 
ceeds at a regular pace. The third 
volume contains the second series of 
“ Essays,” among which that on “ Expe- 
rience ” stands out conspicuously. The 
pertinent notes of E. W. Emerson, ’66, 
make certain, what many readers have 
suspected, that this essay has unusual 
biographical contents. The notes as a 
whole, filling some 70 pages, maintain 
the excellence of the earlier volumes. 
Similar praise belongs to vol. iv, 
‘Representative Men,” and vol. v, 
“English Traits.” The cumulative 
effect of reading these notes is to re- 
inforce one’s admiration of Emerson’s 
keen perception of everyday things, 
not less than of his power to spiritual- 
ize them. He saw all sides of life. 
His reading, too, is shown to have been 
grandly miscellaneous and catholic. 
A portrait taken in 1847 is the fron- 
tispiece of vol. v. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
$1.75 each.) 

Readers who enjoyed the unusual 
quality of “ Pictoris Carmina,” and 
“A Painter’s Moods,” by Frederic 
Crowninshield, ’66, will not fail to 
read his “ Tales in Metre and Other 
Poems.” They exhibit a wider range 
of subjects, and possibly of feelings, 
although they are less even in work- 
manship and less individual than his 
earlier poems, especially his sonnets. 
He has an ample vocabulary, somewhat 
bizarre in a few cases, and in his lyrics 
he shows an increasing command over 
various metres. At all times, he evi- 
dently puts himself into his verse, 
and is no mere jingler or echo. That 
is the first essential in any writer, 
whether he choose prose or poetry for 
his medium. (R. G. Cook, publisher : 
307 Fifth Ave., New York.) 

“ The Congressman’s Wife,” a Story 
of American Politics, by John D. 
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Barry, ’88, is presumably the novel 
which took the prize offered three 
years ago by the Smart Set. It is 
issued in book form, with illustrations. 
(Smart Set Publishing Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Frederic L. Paxson, A. M., 02, has 
found in “The Independence of the 
South-American Republics” an im- 
portant subject about which nothing 
of much importance has been writ- 
ten in America. Mr. Paxson begins 
at the beginning to state the attitude 
of the rest of the world towards 
South America from the earliest 
times through the American Revolu- 
tion to the proclamation of neutrality 
in 1793. Then he epitomizes in less 
than 60 pages the South American 
Wars of Liberation, in which Bolivar 
is the looming figure. Following this 
is an exhaustive chapter on the policy 
of the United States toward South 
America from 1809 to the recognition 
in 1822 by our government of the in- 
dependence of the republics. In a 
final chapter, Mr. Paxson traces Eng- 
land’s policy during the same period, 
down to Canning’s announcement of 
recognition. Mr. Paxson has carefully 
examined his material, much of which 
is in manuscript, including the papers 
of John Quincy Adams, and has pro- 
duced a work of real value. Since 
the Monroe Doctrine was thrust for- 
ward in 1895, such a book as this, 
summing up the steps preceding the 
proclamation of that doctrine in 1823, 
has been greatly needed. It is finely 
printed, and has a full bibliography 
but no index—a lack that should be 
supplied in the second edition. (Fer- 
ris & Leach: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
12mo, $2.00.) 

In “ Ponkapog Papers” T. B. Al- 
drich, h 96, prints a serious essay on 
Robert Herrick, which will commend 


itself to many readers of literary criti- 
cism. As Mr. Aldrich himself is, 
mutatis mutandis, a minor Herrick 
among our American versemen, his 
appreciation of the old lyric artificer 
has a certain autobiographical signifi- 
cance. The rest of the little volume 
contains “ Leaves from a Note Book,” 
and fifteen “ Asides,” mostly, if not all, 
printed in the Atlantic, and full of 
various entertainment. The book is 
one to sip or browse, like table-talk 
reported by the talker himself, and 
set forth in lucid, polished language. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Macmillan Co. have added to 
their series of Little Novels by Favor- 
ite Authors “ The Saint of the Drag- 
on’s Dale,” by Wm. S. Davis, ’00. 
The handsome little volume contains 
also a portrait and a_ biographical 
sketch of the author. 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” the latest novel by John Fox, 
Jr., ’83, after running a successful 
course aS a magazine serial, has been 
issued in book form and is already 
quoted among the “best sellers” of 
the season. Like Mr. Fox’s other 
works, it deals with Kentucky ; and as 
it describes life in a border State 
during the civil war it furnishes oc- 
casions for many dramatic episodes. 
(Scribner : New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50.) 

The Rev. P. R. Frothingham, ’86, 
minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, has printed the ad- 
dress on William Ellery Channing 
which he delivered on June 1, 1903, at 
the unveiling of Channing’s statue. 
It gives compactly a clear statement 
of Channing’s chief services, and 
quotes, further, latter-day opinions on 
Channing, to show how almost univer- 
sal the recognition of those services has 
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become, irrespective of sectarian pre- 
judices. The little book is beautifully 
printed and should help to draw fresh 
attention to the “messages from the 
spirit” of one of America’s torch- 
bearers. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net.) 

W. J. Rolfe, A ’59, whose edition of 
Shakespeare has stood the test of a 
generation, has begun a revised edi- 
tion, the first volume of which is The 
Merchant of Venice. It includes all 
that was valuable in the old notes, 
with much new material. The volume 
is a little smaller, more convenient 
and presentable in appearance than the 
earlier ones. (American Book Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo.) 

Charles F. Thwing, ’76, President 
of Western Reserve University, has 
collected in a single volume a series of 
baccalaureate addresses delivered by 
him from 1891 to 1903. The title of 
the book, “ A Liberal Education and a 
Liberal Faith,” indicates the general 
drift of Pres. Thwing’s teaching. He 
exhorts the seniors who are passing 
from college into the world not only to 
make their education tell but to keep 
their hold on religion. He enforces 
his precepts by a great variety of ex- 
amples, set in downright phrases ; for 
Pres. Thwing has in a marked de- 
gree a staccato, “ heart-to-heart ” style. 
He has done well to put within reach 
of a larger audience these unusually 
readable addresses. (Baker & Taylor 
Co. : New York. Cloth, 16mo, $1 net.) 

“Letters of Edward Chipman 
Guild,” ’53, although privately printed, 
may be had of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Mr. Guild, born in Brookline in 1832, 
graduated in 1853, was ordained a 
Unitarian minister in 1857, and was 
settled successively at Marietta, O., 
Canton, Mass., Ithaca, N. Y., Balti- 
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more, Md., and Waltham, Mass. His 
last lay pastorate, of nearly ten years’ 
duration, was at Brunswick, Me. He 
died in Boston in 1899. Whoever 
reads these letters will find himself at 
once in the presence of a man of ster- 
ling character, open-minded and hon- 
est-minded, with strong and whole- 
some human relations. 

The Social Circle in Concord has 
published in a handsome little volume 
a full report of “The Centenary of 
the Birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, as 
observed in Concord, May 25, 1903.” 
The exercises were planned and car- 
ried out under the direction of the 
Social Circle, Samuel Hoar, 67, being 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and Judge J. S. Keyes, 41, of the 
dinner committee. The speeches are 
printed in full, and a portrait of Em- 
erson serves as the frontispiece. 

F. P. Stearns, ’67, has printed two 
small pamphlets, “The Politics of the 
Divina Commedia: A Commentary on 
Guelph and Ghibeline,” and “ Emer- 
son and the Great Poets: A Centen- 
nial Contribution.” The latter was 
read at Concord, July 27. 

Under the title “ Economic History 
since 1863,” Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, 
has issued a fourth edition of his “ Se- 
lections Illustrating Economie History 
since the Seven Years’ War,” in which, 
by the addition of five new sections, he 
brings his survey up to date. In Eng- 
lish finances, 1837-87, he quotes Leon- 
ard H. Courtney ; for the industrial 
expansion of Germany, G. Blondel ; 
two Harvard professors — C. F. Dun- 
bar and F. W. Taussig — furnish re- 
spectively articles on “The American 
Legal Tender Paper” and ‘The 
American Iron Industry.” G. de Moli- 
nari is drawn on for a general review 
of the 19th century. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 
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Professor M. H. Morgan, ’81, of 
the Classical Department, and H. L. 
Warren, h ’02, of the Architectural 
Department, have in preparation a 
new edition of Vitruvius, for which 
the former will contribute the trans- 
lation and the latter special architec- 
tural notes. 

Chambers Baird, ’82, is a contribu- 
tor to “The Hesperian Tree,” two 
souvenir volumes of the Ohio Valley, 
edited by J. J. Piatt. 

That Harvard scholars are doing 
their part in preparing textbooks for 
schools and colleges is proved by the 
announcements of publishers and by 
the frequency with which these vol- 
umes call for editorial notice. Among 
the recent are the following : “ Writ- 
ing Latin,” two books by John E. 
Barss, ’92, Latin Master in the Hotch- 
kiss School, who wishes by the method 
of his book “to provide a rational and 
systematic treatment of the difficul- 
ties which assail the beginner.” (Uni- 
versity Pub. Co. : New York.) Charles 
L. Hanson, ’92, of the Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston, has edited for 
Ginn’s Standard English Classics, 
“ Macaulay’s Life of Samuel John- 
son, with a Selection from his Essay 
on Johnson.” (Ginn: Boston.) Prof. 
C. L. Smith, 63, has brought out a re- 
vised edition of “ The Odes and Epodes 
of Horace,” which originally appeared 
in 1894. (Ginn: Boston.) That per- 
ennially standard book, “ Allen and 
Greenough’s LatinGrammar,” hasbeen 
reédited and brought down to date. 
Its original authors are both dead, 
and although Prof. Greenough’s name 
still appears on the title-page and the 
revision was planned and begun by 
him, the work has been carried out by 
Professors G. L. Kittredge, ’82, and 
A. A. Howard, ’82, of Harvard, as- 
sisted by B. L. D’Ooge. (Ginn : Bos- 


ton.) “A Latin Grammar,” by Pro- 
fessors Wm. G. Hale, ’70, and Carl 
D. Buck of the University of Chicago, 
is intended for high school and col- 
lege students. In method and ar- 
rangement it offers many novelties, 
and the authors hope that by it the 
student will learn to conceive of Latin 
syntax as a living and organic whole, 
not as a series of mechanical pigeon- 
holes.” (Ginn: Boston.) 

William Winter, / ’57, dramatic 
eritic of the N. Y. Tribune, is the 
author of the English version of Mary 
of Magdala, played this season by 
Mrs. Fiske. 

Pamphlets Received. “The Princi- 
ples of the Founders.” By Edwin D. 
Mead. Oration before the city gov- 
ernment and citizens of Boston, at 
Faneuil Hall, July 4, 1903. (Boston, 
1903.) — “The Preservation of Park 
Street Church, Boston.” Issued by 
the Committee for the Preservation of 
Park Street Church, Oct., 1903. (Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis Co., Printers, 272 
Congress St., 1903.) — “The Sym- 
metrical Structure of Dante’s Vita 
Nuova.” By Kenneth McKenzie, ’91. 
(The Modern Lang. Assn. of America, 
Baltimore, 1903.) —‘“ Sources of the 
Agricultural Imports of the United 
States, 1898-1902,” and “ Distribu- 
tion of the Agricultural Exports of 
the United States, 1898-1902,” Bul- 
letins 31 and 32, Division of Foreign 
Markets, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
by F. H. Hitchcock, ’91.— “A Sum- 
mary of the Law Relating to Pollu- 
tion of Waters of Lakes and Streams.” 
By Rome G. Brown, ’84.— “ The Di- 
minished Flow of the Rock River in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, and Its Rela- 
tion to the Surrounding Forests.” By 
G. Frederick Schwarz, L. S. 95, Field 
Assistant, Bureau of Forestry, (Gov. 
Printing Office: Washington, 1903.) 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ Why Women do not 
want the Suffrage,’”? L. Abbott, h ’90; 
‘“Wild Justice,’ H. M. Rideout, ’99; 
‘“The Literary Centre,” M. A. DeW. 
Howe, °87. (Oct.) ‘‘ Quixotism,’’ S. M. 
Crothers, A’99; ‘“‘ The Fruits of Indus- 
trial Training,” B. T. Washington, A ’96; 
“The End of Desire,” R. Herrick, ’90; 
‘* Some Remarks on the Study of English 
Verse,’’ H. Van Dyke, h’94; ** Wild Jus- 
tice,’ H. M. Rideout, ’99; ‘* College Rank 
and Distinction in Life,’? A. L. Lowell, 
77; ‘‘Some Early Impressions,’’ L. Ste- 
phen, A °90; ‘‘Henry Ward Beecher,” 
L. Abbott, 4790; ‘‘Pius X and His 
Task,” H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., ’82. (Nov.) 
“The School,’ C. W. Eliot, °53; ‘‘ The 
Battle of Gray’s Pasture,’ G. L. Teeple, 
97; “‘Journalism,’’ L. Stephen, h °90; 
‘*Economie Conditions for Future De- 
fense,”’ B. Adams, ’70; ‘** The Problem of 
the American Historian,’? W. G. Brown, 
91; “*On Growing Old,’ N. Hapgood, ’90; 
‘* Some Recent Books on the Elizabethan 
Drama,” G. P. Baker, ’87. 

Bookman. (Oct.) ‘* TheSingle Purpose 
and Some Recent Books,’’ F. T. Cooper, 
86. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Sustained Effort and 
Some Recent Novels,” F. T. Cooper, ’86. 

Bostonia. (Oct.) ‘‘ Educational Advan- 
tages in France for American Students,’’ 
J. Geddes, Jr., ’80. 

Century. (Sept.) ‘‘ Poor Yorick,” T. B. 
Aldrich, A 96; ‘‘ Heroes in Black Skins,” 
B. T. Washington, h ’96. (Oct.) “ The 
Payer of Blackmail,” R. M. Bradley, 
*82. (Nov.) ‘‘The Reggie Livingstones’ 
Country Life,’’ David Gray, ’92; “* The 
Summer of St. Martin,” S. W. Mitchell, 
h 86. 

Critic. (Sept.) ‘‘Emerson,” J. H. 
Choate, ’52. 

Educational Review. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Cur- 
riculum of the School of Journalism,’’ H. 
Lamont, ’86. 

Everybody's. (Nov.) ‘‘ Reform that Re- 
forms,”’ A. Hodder, p ’97; ‘‘ The Reform 
of Shann,” A. French, ’94. 

Harper’s. (Oct.) ‘* The South in Amer- 
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ican Letters,’? G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 
(Nov.) ‘‘ Winter in the Country,” E. S. 
Martin, ’77; ‘‘ The New Problems of the 
Universe,” S. Newcomb, s 58. 

Hibbert Journal. (Oct.) ‘‘ From Agnos- 
ticism to Theism,"’ C. F. Dole, ’68. 

Lamp. (Oct.) ‘*‘ A New French Trans- 
lation of The Rubdiydt,’’ N. H. Dole, 74. 
(Nov.) ‘* The Dramatist and His Public,’ 
G. P. Baker, ’87. 

Leslie’s. (Oct.) ‘‘ Kyrle Bellew,” F. 
Street, 97. (Nov.) ‘‘ A Few Real Boys,” 
H. A. Shute, ’79. 

Metropolitan. (Sept.) ‘‘The Flavor of 
the Metropolis,’’ E. S. Martin, ’77; ‘‘ Let- 
ters Home,’’ W. D. Howells, A ’67. 

Mind. (Oct.) ‘* Kant’s Transcendental 
Idealism and Empirical Realism,” C. M. 
Walsh, ’84, 

North American Review. (Oct.) ‘* The 
New Cunard Agreement and American 
Shipping,’ E. T. Chamberlain, ’78 ; ‘t Ed- 
ucational Efficiency of Our Museums,”’ 
A. G. Mayer, p ’97; ‘College Training 
and the Business Man,” C. F. Thwing, 
76. (Nov.) “‘Is Our National Congress 
Representative ?’’ S. J. Barrows, t ’75; 
‘*The United States and the Late Lord 
Salisbury,”” M. W. Hazeltine, ’62; ‘‘Is 
Football Good Sport?” G. E. Merrill, 
69. 

Outing. (Oct.) ‘‘ Hunting Sheep in 
Western Alaska,’’ J. H. Kidder, ’92. 
(Nov.) ‘‘In the Cape Sable Wilderness,”’ 
H. K. Job, ’88. 

Review of Reviews. (Nov.) ‘Men and 
Issues of the New York City Campaign,” 
E. Wardman, ’88. 

Scribner’s. (Nov.) ‘*The Senate,’’ H. 
C. Lodge, ’71. 

Success. (Oct.) ‘‘ Embarrassments from 
a Deficient Education,” C. F. Thwing, 
76. 

World’s Work. (Sept.) ‘‘ Thirty Years 
of Italian Progress,” W. R. Thayer, ’81; 
‘Teaching the Deaf,” J. A. Macy, ’99. 
(Nov.) ‘‘ The Post Office and the People,”’ 
M. J. G. Cunniff, ’98; ‘‘ Mr. Kipling’s 
‘The Five Nations,’ ’’ F, T. Cooper, ’86; 
‘“The Labor Conquest of the United 
States,”’ W. Z. Ripley ; ‘‘ The Corn Grow- 
ers,” T. N. Carver. 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Outlines of Psychology. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise, with Some Practi- 
cal Applications. By Josiah Royce, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy 
in Harvard University. (Macmillan : 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
An interesting parallel could be made, 
if space permitted, between this text- 
book and that of Prof. Royce’s col- 
league, Prof. James. Mr. Royce has 
the advantage of writing later, and 
this, in a science like psychology, 
which extends its frontiers year by 
year, is a real advantage; but Mr. 
James on his side, at least in his 
smaller book, has the advantage of 
brevity which, in any scientific or 
philosophical study, makes for clear- 
ness. Mr. Royce, however, addresses 
primarily teachers of psychology, so 
that his method may properly be more 
discursive. He handles the subject 
with independent judgment, classify- 
ing mental processes and naming them 
according to his own preference, and 
describing them with an abundance of 
illustration which is at once original 
and apt. Possibly, Mr. Royce some- 
times elaborates his similes or illus- 
trations too much. He is a writer 
who requires elbow room. His sen- 
tences have the long roll of eloquence, 
of style, rather than the incisive brev- 
ity of definition and explanation. 
But his treatise as a whole deserves 
warm commendation. It accomplishes 
what it proposes to do— it acquaints 
the intelligent reader with the ele- 
ments of this important science, and 
shows him how the deductions of psy- 
chology apply at a hundred different 
points to one’s mental life, whether 
this be normal or not. And it fur- 
nishes a rational scheme by which 
anybody can observe his own psycho- 
logical processes and study those of 


other individuals and of collective 
groups. 

— Essays on Great Writers. By Henry 
D. Sedgwick, ’82. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) Mr. Sedgwick is a 
laborer in a familiar field. Essays on 
great authors abound on every hand, 
so thoroughly covering the ground 
from every point of view, historical 
and analytical, that little new in sub- 
stance remains to be said. The attrac- 
tiveness, then, of such a volume must 
be in the choice of subjects and in the 
manner of treatment. The papers 
gathered here treat of writers of 
diverse characteristics: Scott, d’An- 
nunzio, Montaigne, Macaulay, Thack- 
eray,—and there is a chapter on 
English and French literature. They 
will be of interest to the general 
reader, for they are written for the 
public and not for the specialist. 
There is nothing profound or new, but 
there is a happy avoidance of the trite 
and of the commonplace. These es- 
says are not written as if for an ency- 
clopedia, nor as if for a collection of 
biographical tales. On the contrary, 
their aim is to arouse in the reader 
an appreciation of the author and his 
works, and those facts alone are 
selected which conduce to that end. 
Wide reading and a consequent ac- 
quaintance with the best writers have 
furnished the author with a large fund 
of appropriate comparisons; and a 
broad horizon has prevented indiffer- 
ence to faults as well as permitted a 
keen recognition of virtues. The es- 
say on Scott—an essay which for 
ease and an engaging manner of style 
as well as for good critical judgment 
has well begun the series —shows a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, 
and surveys, in an unprejudiced man- 
ner, the inherent and acquired qualities 
of Scott that make him attractive as a 
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character and interesting as a writer. 
No opinions stand unsupported, no 
conclusions are reached except by a 
means clear and logical. In the es- 
say on Thackeray is a power of keen 
analysis which reveals the inherent and 
the acquired characteristics of the 
man. Thackeray’s fondness for real- 
ism, his keen observation, his use of 
satire, his inability to grasp abstrac- 
tions are idiosyncrasies of the man 
which we have some time known, but 
they are well to the point in an essay 
on “Some Aspects of Thackeray.” 
These two essays are typical. In 
manner of treatment the book has a 
distinct charm. This is its chief 
merit. It is always wide-awake, sym- 
pathetic, and accurate in perception. 
The style is fresh and engaging, full 
of gentle humor, free from stiffness or 
consciousness, and always holding the 
attention. There is not a dull page. 
In a word, Mr. Sedgwick has given 
us nothing new, but he has retold the 
old things in an original and interest- 
ing manner. 

—A Narrative of Medicine in Amer- 
ica. By James Gregory Mumford, ’85, 
M. D., Assistant Visiting Surgeon to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and Instructor in Surgery in the Har- 
vard Medical School. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.: Philadelphia. 8vo.) In 
the first lines of his prefatory note Dr. 
Mumford says: “This book is not a 
systematic history ; it is a narrative 
of medicine and doctors. My object 
has been to take some of the conspic- 
uous American physicians of each era 
in their proper sequence, to tell the 
story of their lives and their doings, 
and thus to illustrate the whole by a 
series of pictures, as it were.” And 
by these words he disarms the critics 
who will surely come forward to con- 
demn omissions and proclaim injustice 
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done to some local celebrity or to some 
pet tradition. Perhaps the author has 
been guided by the reflections of the 
wise man who has said “ Pourquoi sub- 
stituer Vhistoire statistique a U'histoire 
narrative? C'est remplacer une rose 
par une pomme de terre.” However 
this may be, Dr. Mumford has acted 
wisely, as the succeeding chapters 
abundantly testify. He has sueceeded 
in writing a sketch of American Medi- 
cine which must prove attractive alike 
to his colleagues and to the general 
public. The two great events in Amer- 
ican medical history, the introduction 
of inoculation against smallpox by 
Zabdiel Boylston and Cotton Mather 
and the discovery of anesthesia are 
well recounted —the former enter- 
tainingly, the latter comprehensively, 
and, most will probably agree, fairly. 
The figures with which he who is in- 
terested in the history of the devel- 
opment of medicine in this country 
should be familiar are brought before 
us in attractive and interest-compel- 
ling guise. The book is well written 
in an easy, familiar style not devoid 
of a quality, which the author would 
perhaps call “vital.” The frequent 
and sometimes rather labored use of 
quaint, and slightly archaic words and 
expressions, together with a tendency, 
not always becoming, toward the ap- 
plication of patronizing adjectives to 
past medical worthies and historians 
whose language and style, it is but 
fair to say, are far less forceful and 
entertaining than those of the author 
— these are unimportant blemishes on 
a truly delightful work, which should 
be and will be read. 

— The Souls of Black Folk. By 
W.E. Burghardt Du Bois, ’90. (Me- 
Clurg: Chicago. Cloth, 8vo, $1.20.) 
Next to the work of Mr. Booker 
Washington, this is the most remark- 
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able contribution by a negro to the 
eternal negro problem. And as Prof. 
Du Bois takes a point of view differ- 
ent from Mr. Washington’s, he makes 
us feel that the intricacy of the pro- 
blem has not yet been fully measured. 
Prof. Du Bois appeals, in general, for 
opportupity for the black man to de- 
velop his intellectual and spiritual 
nature — just such opportunity as the 
white man has had. He regards Mr. 
Washington’s concentration of effort 
on the industrial training of the negro, 
and of his temporary abandonment of 
higher education and political rights, 
as an injury to the race. For he holds 
that every measure that tends to pro- 
long the attitude of servile submission 
in the negro retards the uplifting of 
the black race : the tradition of slavery 
inevitably creates an inertia which 
must be overcome before any general 
progress can be hoped for. But the 
volume, being made up of fourteen 
different essays, on many topics chosen 
from this wide field, cannot be summed 
up in a paragraph. Education, poli- 
tics, home life, traditions, picturesque 
descriptions, economic conditions, sor- 
row songs, make up the fabric of this 
remarkable book, which is written 
with vigor, clearness, passion, as if the 
ideal Toussaint L’Ouverture whom 
Wendell Phillips depicted had here 
found utterance. <A ery of anguish, 
or of sorrow, of indignation, or of 
appeal echoes from many of these 
pages, to recall many a passage in the 
Old Testament. If Mr. Du Bois really 
represented the Black Race, that is, 
if they as a body came anywhere 
near his endowment of head and heart, 
the solution of the problem would be 
easier. He has given usa “human 
document” that cannot be voted into 
silence. 

— Statics by Algebraic and Graphic 


Methods. Intended primarily for Stu- 
dents of Engineering and Architecture. 
By Lewis J. Johnson, ’87, Asst. Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. (Wiley: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60.) Prof. 
Johnson’s book on Statics is an effort 
to develop a new setting for a subject 
which has previously received some- 
what exhaustive attention at the hands 
of various authors. As stated in the 
preface the intention of the volume is 
to give students of engineering and 
architecture an adequate foundation 
in the science of the subject, includ- 
ing the power of applying it correctly 
in their professional work. Certain 
originalities appear in this new treat- 
ment, notably in the emphasis laid 
on the comparatively limited amount 
of matter necessary for a complete 
understanding of the essential princi- 
ples, and the exclusion of the com- 
monly accepted distinction between the 
terms “ Analytical” and “Graphical ” 
Statics. These terms, representing 
merely alternative methods of reach- 
ing identical results, are avoided, as 
tending to obseure the unity of Stat- 
ics; in the development of the theory 
they are treated simultaneously, every 
theorem and problem being worked 
out by both methods in parallel, each 
serving to check the other and thus 
more clearly impressing the relation 
which exists between them. The book 
is divided into two parts: the first 
deals with general principles and 
methods; the second with the applica- 
tion of these to practical problems. 
The opening chapter is devoted to the 
definition of terms and to the state- 
ment of propositions used later in the 
work. Notation and Conventions fol- 
low in the next chapter, and the re- 
mainder of Part I is given up to a 
careful exposition of the subjects of the 
Polygon of Forces, the String Polygon, 
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conditions of Equilibrium, and to the 
solution of statical problems. In Part 
II is developed the discussion of Cen- 
tres of Gravity, Stresses, Framed and 
Non-Framed Structures, and the ap- 
plication of the principles of Part I to 
the problems which are commonly met 
in practice connected with the last two. 
A final chapter is devoted to some 
special topics and examples including 
Trusses, Cantilever Bridges, the Three- 
Hinged Arch, Moving Loads, Masonry 
Dams, Friction, ete. The short appen- 
dix which follows enlarges on the sub- 
ject of an earlier chapter — the Scope 
of Pure Statics. An interesting and 
original table is also given, classifying 
the various problems dealing with 
forces and their characteristics, and 
serving, at the same time, as a com- 
plete index of those conditions which 
are soluble. At the end of the book is 
added a series of plates, fully worked 
out, illustrating the method of solving 
given problems, the graphic and alge- 
braic methods being developed side by 
side and their results compared. The 
volume is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject, and should 
prove a suggestive and helpful text- 
book to the student and the engineer. 

— Religious Life in America. A 
Record of Personal Observations. By 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, 92. (The 
Outlook Co.: New York.) This book, 
which consists of a series of sketches 
originally published in The Outlook, is 
confessedly an attempt at description, 
and not an effort to draw conclusions. 
The author has, however, added a final 
chapter of generalizations, and to this 
first one instinctively turns. The 
treatment in this chapter is by ques- 
tion and answer. The questions are 
such, for instance, as: “To what is 
the manifest reaction against religious 
life and observance in New England 
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due?” or— “Is the religious con- 
dition of the negro improving or de- 
teriorating ?” or —“Is there a ten- 
dency towards Christian unity, not of 
organization, but of feeling?” The 
answers are brief, and distinguished 
by discernment and sanity, and in 
every case stamped with an unmis- 


takable optimism. What is more im- 


portant, this optimism is characteristic 
of the whole book, and when one has 
read the whole series of essays, ap- 
proves itself as a justifiable attitude. 
These essays are thirteen in number, 
and are plain narratives of conditions 
observed, and conversations remem- 
bered, in the course of a journey of 
investigation from north to south and 
from east to west. They are dis- 
tinetly interesting. The book carries 
one along without effort and with the 
pleasure of discovery. From the mere 
standpoint of interest, whatever the 
scientific verdict, it is one more of 
many vindications of the experimental 
method. In its pages the unchurched 
workingman, the Virginia rector, the 
Christian Scientist, Colored Methodist, 
Dowieite, Irvingite, the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, the Catholic priest, and the 
Jew touch elbows, and give account 
of themselves to one another and to 
the reader, with the result of winning 
some measure of his sympathy. If 
the reader is interested in the religious 
problem, he cannot fail to be grateful 
to the book for the acquaintance it 
grants him with unfamiliar conditions 
and unknown workers in other sec- 
tions of the land than his own. The 
fact is, a religious interest, in this 
day and in this country, is inevitably 
an ational interest, and this note of 
patriotism in turn inevitably kindles 
an enthusiasm for unity. Christian 
unity, Church federation, a pulling 
together for common ends of the re- 
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ligious forces of the land, by whatever 
name it may be called, or by whatever 
method attained, this thing is shown 
to be desirable and is brought nearer 
to realization by such studies as this 
volume contains. The worth of the 
book is due in no small part to an 
open-mindedness on the part of the 
author, which has obviously invited 
valuable confidences, and to a certain 
shrewdness of estimate which gives 
due weight to influences of environ- 
ment, or of immigration upon the con- 
ditions observed. The make-up of the 
book is admirable ; but its importance 
deserves an index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


William Ellery Channing, Minister of 
Religion. By John White Chadwick, t 
64. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net.) 

Life in a New England Town: 1787, 
1788. Diary of John Quincy Adams, While 
a Student in the Office of Theophilus Par- 
sons at Newburyport. [Edited by Charles 
Francis Adams, ’56.] (Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

A Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith. 
A Series of Baccalaureate Addresses. By 
Charles Franklin Thwing, LL. D., ’76, 
President of Western Reserve University 
and Adelbert College. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 16mo.) 

William Ellery Channing. His Mes- 
sages from the Spirit. By Paul Revere 
Frothingham, ’86, Minister of the Arling- 
ton St. Church, Boston. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents, 
net.) 

The Gentle Reader. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers, h’99. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, net.) 

Lessons in Physics. By Lothrop D. 
Higgins, Ph.B., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ence in the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 90 cents.) 
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Reminiscences of an Astronomer. By Si- 
mon Newcomb, s’58. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, with photogravure 
portrait, 8vo, $2.50, net, postage 19 cents.) 

The Souls of Black Folk. Essays and 
Sketches. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
90. (A. C. McClurg & Co.: Chicago. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.20 net.) 

The Present Problems of New Testament 
Study. By William Bancroft Hill, ’79, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Vassar 
College. E. S. Gorham: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 68.) 

A Provisional Catalogue of Variable 
Stars. — A Catalogue of 1520 Bright Stars. 
Annals of Harvard College Observatory, 
Nos. 3 and 4 of Vol. 48. (Cambridge.) 

Witnesses of the Light. William Belden 
Noble Lectures for 1903. By Washington 
Gladden. (Houghton, Miflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, portraits, $1.25 net.) 

Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By 
George A. Gordon, ’81, Minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston. (Cloth, crown 
8vo, $1.30 net.) 

A Reader’s History of American Litera- 
ture. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
°41, and Henry Walcott Boynton. (Hongh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 
8vo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Essays. Second Series. By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ’21, with notes by E. W. Emer- 
son, 66. Centenary Edition, vol. iii. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, $1.75.) 

Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations (Book I), 
and The Dream of Scipio. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Frank Ernest 
Rockwood, Professor of Latin in Bucknell 
University. The College Series. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace, Re- 
vised Edition. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Clement Lawrence Smith, 
63, Pope Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50 ; mailing price, $1.60.) 

Ways of the Six-Footed. By Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock, B. S., Lecturer in Cornell 
University Extension. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 40 cents.) 

The Insect Folk. By Margaret Warner 
Morley. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, 45 cents.) 
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From Letters, Diaries, and Recollections. 
By Henry James, L.8., 62. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., 
small 8vo, portraits, $6 net.) 

Aids to the Study of Dante. By Charles 
Allen Dinsmore. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. : Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 
net.) 

Nurses’ Guide to Surgical Bandaging 
and Dressing. By Wm. Johnson Smith, 
F. R.C.S., Principal Medical Officer, Sea- 
men’s Hospital, Greenwich. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 24mo, 
75 cents.) 

Literary Landmarks of Boston. A Vis- 
itor’s Guide to Points of Interest in and 
about Boston. By Lindsay Swift, ’77, of 
the Boston Public Library. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Paper, 25 cents.) 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. Par Mme. 
Engénie Foa. Edited by Louise de Bonne- 
ville. (American Book Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Independence of the South American 
Republics. A Study in Recognition and 
Foreign Policy. By Frederic L. Paxson, 
A. M., 1902. (Ferris & Leach: Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Master Adam, the Calabrian. By Alex- 
andre Dumas. Translated by Harry A. 
Spurr. (R. F. Fenno & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Que- 
bec. By Justin H. Smith, Professor of 
Modern History, Dartmouth College. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, maps 
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The Jones Readers. By L. H. Jones, 
A.M., President of the Michigan State 
Normal College. (Ginn: Boston. Five 
volumes. Boards, 8vo.) 

A Narrative of Medicine in America. 
By James Gregory Mumford, ’85, In- 
structor in Surgery in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. (J. B. Lippincott: Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xiv, 1903. Greenough Memorial 
Volume. (Published by Harvard Univer- 
sity : Cambridge, Mass.) 

Old Paths and Legends of New England. 
Saunterings over Historic Roads, with 
Glimpses of Picturesque Fields and Old 
Homesteads in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire. By Katha- 
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rine M. Abbott. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, profusely illustrated, $3.50 
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Tales in Metre, and Other Poems. By 
Frederic Crowninshield, ’66. (Robert G. 
Cooke: New York. Boards, 8vo.) 

Letters of Edward Chipman Guild, °53. 
Privately Printed. (American Unitarian 
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Actual Government as Applied under 
American Conditions. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, ’80, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. American Citizen 
Series. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $2.) 

Agriculture for Beginners. By C. W. 
Burkett, F. L. Stevens, and D. H. Hill, 
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of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated.) 

The Tree Book. By Mary Rowles Jar- 
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The Motor Book. By R. J. Mecredy, 
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J. Johnson. °87. (Wiley & Sons: New 
York. Cloth.) 

Essays on Great Writers. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, Jr., ’82. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
$1.50 net.) 

General Zotlogy: Practical, Systematic, 
and Comparative. By Charles Wright 
Dodge, Professor of Biology in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

The Congressman’s Wife. A Story of 
American Politics. By John D. Barry,’88. 
(The Smart Set Publishing Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

A Broader Education. By J.P. Gordy, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the History of 
Education in the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University. (Hinds & Noble: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
By John Fox, Jr., ’83. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Litileton’s Tenures in English. Edited 
by Eugene Wambangh, ’76, Professor of 
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& Co.: 1322 F Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Mailing price, law sheep, $3; 
silk cloth, $2.50.) 

Latin Prose Composition. By Henry 
Carr Pearson, ’92, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers’ College, New York. (American 
Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

German Composition. With a review of 
grammar and syntax and with notes anda 
vocabulary. By B. Mack Dresden, A. M., 
Instructor in German, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Physical Laboratory Manual for Second- 
ary Schools. ByS. E. Coleman, S. B., ’97, 
Head of the Science Dept. and Teacher of 
Physics in Oakland High School. (Ameri- 
ean Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

First Lessons in Zoélogy. By Vernon 
L. Kellogg, Professor in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. (Henry Holt and Co. : 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Nature of Man. Studies in Opti- 
mistic Philosophy. By Elie Metchnikoff. 
Translated, with an Introduction by P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the Zo- 
ological Society. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Rome and the Renaissance. The Ponti- 
ficate of Julius II. From the French of 
Julian Klaczko. Authorized translation. 
By John Dennie, author of Rome of To- 
day and Yesterday. With 52 illustrations. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 
net.) 

Annals of Harvard College Observatory. 
Vol. xlviii, No. v. Distribution of Stars. 
No. vi, Meridian Circle Observations of 
Eros and Comparison Stars. No. vii, Me- 
ridian Circle Observations of Nova Persei 
No. 2 and Comparison Stars. No. viii, In- 
tensity of Atmospheric Lines in the Solar 
Spectrum. — Annals of The Astronomical 
Observatory of Harvard College. Vol. xlvi, 
Part I, Observations with the Meridian 
Photometer during the years 1899-1902. 
By Solon I. Bailey, p ’88, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, and reduced under 
the direction of Edward C. Pickering, s’65, 
Director of the Observatory. Published by 
the Observatory, Cambridge, Mass., 1903.) 

Loci Critici. Passages Illustrative of 
Critical Theory and Practice from Aris- 
totle Downwards. Selected, partly trans- 
lated, and arranged with notes by George 


Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50, by mail, $1.65.) 

The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm of Nai- 
shipir. (Putnam: New York. Boards, 
24mo, vestpocket edition, 30 cents.) 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Ed- 
ited by W. J. Rolfe, h’59. Revised Edi- 
tion. (American Book Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 16mo, illustrated, 56 cents.) 

Writing Latin. By John Edmund Barss, 
92, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. (Univer- 
sity Publishing Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, Part I, 50 cents, Part II, 75 cents.) 

Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 
With a Selection from his ‘** Essay on John- 
son.” Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Charles Lane Hanson, Instructor 
in English, Mechanie Arts High School, 
Boston. (Ginn: Boston. Semi-flexible 
cloth, 16mo, 25 cents; mailing price, 30 
cents.) 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
Questions Set at the Examinations held 
June 15-20, 1903. (Ginn: Boston, Boards, 
large 8vo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents.) 

New Latin Grammar. For Schools and 
Colleges, Founded on Comparative Gram- 
mar. Edited by J. B. Greenough, ’56, G. 
L. Kittredge, ’82, A. A. Howard, ’82, and 
Benj. L. D’Ooge. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

A Latin Grammar. By Wm. G. Hale, 
70, and Carl D. Buck, Professor in the 
University of Chicago. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Representative Men ; English Traits. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21. Vols. iv and 
v of Centenary Edition. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, each 
$1.75.) 

Ponkapog Papers. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, 4’96. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1, net; postage 
extra.) 

John Greenleaf Whittier. By George R. 
Carpenter, ’86. American Men of Letters 
Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.10, net.) 

Geographical Influences in American His- 
tory. By Albert Perry Brigham, p ’92. 
(Ginn & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.40, 
mailing price.) 
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The Best Poems and Essays of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Edited, with a new Bio- 
graphical and Critical Study of the Au- 
thor, by Sherwin Cody. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.: Chicago. Cloth, 12mo, portrait, 
$1, net.) 

The Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Ed- 
ited, with Introductory Studies, by Sher- 
win Cody. (A. C. McClurg & Co.: Chicago. 
Cloth, 12mo, portrait, $1, net.) 

General Catalogue of Officers and Stu- 
dents of the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
1783-1903. (Published by the Academy: 
Exeter, N. H. Bwards, 8vo.) 

The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale. A Fan- 
tastic Tale. By Wm. S. Davis, ’00. (Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Boards, 16mo, 
portrait, 50 cents.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that dding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 





1861. Samuel Franklin Emmons to 
Mrs. M. Ogden Jones, at Isle 
of Jersey, Aug., 1903. 

1873. Lyman Beecher Fisk to Ade- 
laide Amelia Chase Carpenter, 
Aug. 10, 1903. 

1884. Ernest Lee Conant to Blanche 
Marie Allison, at Cincinnati, O., 
Aug. 31, 1903. 

1884. Albert Sanborn Perkins to M. 
Cady Roberts, at Arlington, 
July 13, 1903. 

1884. Hollis Webster to Helen Maria 
Noyes, at Auburndale, Oct. 6, 
1903. 

[1885.] Henry Wheelwright Marsh to 
Agnes Power, at London, Eng., 
Sept. 24, 1903. 

1887. William Sears Poppleton to 
Helen Smith, at Omaha, Neb., 
Oct. 7, 1903. 

1891. William Amory, Jr., to Mary 
Remington Stockton, at Boston, 
Oct. 14, 1903. 

[1891.] George Lewis Nelson to Caro- 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


[ December, 


line Emily Wright, at Mont- 
clair, N. J., Sept. 24, 1903. 
William Merwin Randol to 
Mary Digges Lee, at Baltimore, 
Md., Nov. 11, 1903. 

Arthur Vernon Woodworth to 
Margaret Kennard, at Framing- 
ham, Oct. 14, 1903. 

Ernest Blaney Dane to Helen 
Pratt, at Long Island, N. Y., 
Oct. 8, 1903. 

Carl Ferdinand August Siedhof 
to Mary Emmeline Sanborn, at 
Winchester, Sept. 2, 1903. 


[1892.] Stephen Moore Wirts to 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


Charlotte Lizette Arnold, at 
Aurora, Ill., June 4, 1903. 
Frank Edgar Farley to Mrs. 
Amy Elwell Crane, at St. Louis, 
Mich., Aug. 5, 1903. 

Robert David Farquhar to 
Marion Jones, at New York 
city, Sept. 29, 1903. 

Albion Leroy Millan to Anna 
Elouisa Dane, at New Boston, 
N. H., June 26, 1900. 

Joseph Rowe Webster to Ethel 
Brittain, at Westmount, Canada, 
April 15, 1903. 

Kenneth Grant Tremayne Web- 
ster to Edith Forbes, at Nau- 
shon Island, Aug. 15, 1903. 
Arthur Lovett Endicott to Bes- 
sie Baldwin, at New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 16, 1903. 

Clifford Nichols to Albertine 
Louise Barnard, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Oct. 1, 1903. 

George Caspar Niles to Maud 
Nichols, at Babylon, L. I., Oct. 
15, 1903. 

Macy Millmore Skinner to 
Marian Weymouth Junkins, at 
Cambridge, Sept. 19, 1903. 
Reginald Washburn to Dorcas 
L. Bradford, at Watch Hill, 
R. I., Aug. 26, 1903. 
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1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


Gifford LeClear to Helen 
Frances Parker, at Brewster, 
Oct. 15, 1903. 

George Lawrence Smith to 
Charlotte Eliot, at Gloucester, 
Sept. 5, 1903. 

William Sterling Youngman to 
Helen Yerxa, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 21, 1903. 

Arthur Brewster Holmes to 
Edith Mabert, at Plymouth, 
Oct. 15, 1903. 

Jonas Viles to Ruth Bennett 
Hayes, at Providence, R. I., 
June 10, 1903. 

Irving Lester Fisk to Edith 
Bradley, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 17, 1903. 

Arthur Harrington to Winifred 
Clare Wolff, at Boston, July 1, 
1903. 

Richard Harold Hunt to Mabel 
Ross, at Florence, Sept. 9, 1903. 
Francis Minot Weld to Marga- 
ret Low White, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 7, 1903. 

Lindsey Eaton Bird to Unorah 
Josephine Hamilton, at Boston, 
Aug 12, 1903. 

John Winthrop Edmunds to 
Eleanor Cabot Whitney, at 
Wellesley, Aug. 8, 1903. 
Charles Eleazer Hawkes to 
Inez Mabel Pomeroy, at Port- 
land, Me., Aug. 12, 1903. 
Bartlett Harding Hayes to 
Marjorie Scull, at Boston, Oct. 
26, 1903. 

Charles Chauncey Stillman to 
Mary Wight, at Augusta, Me., 
Oct. 17, 1903. 


[1898.] Charles Hoyt Williams to 


1899. 


Florence Williams Buchanan, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1903. 
Frank Butler Granger to Clara 
Talbot Davis, at Everett, Oct. 
29, 1903. 


Marriages. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


M. D. 


M. D. 
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Edwin Elden Perry to Sarah 
Elizabeth Hight, at Winthrop, 
Oct. 6, 1903. 

Edwin Hammet Smith to Mary 
Winne Griffiths, at Roslindale, 
Sept. 24, 1903. 

Stephen Hayes Bush to Rachel 
Evans Mather, at Springdale, 
Ia., June 26, 1903. 

Francis Reeve Cope, Jr., to 
Evelyn Flora Morris, Oct. 13, 
1903. 


. Lawrence Stelzner Jackson to 


Georgia Hoisington Sevarge, at 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1903. 
Theodore Walworth Little to 
Catherine Whitney, at Cohas- 
set, Sept. 30, 1903. 

Augustus Samuel Beatman to 
Elizabeth A. Haven, at Afton, 
N. Y., Aug. 31, 1902. 
Archibald Manning Brown to 
Caroline Helen Parrish, at 
Southampton, L. I., Sept. 15, 
1903. 

Walter Charles Cleveland to 
Gertrude Deroche, at Dover, 
N. H., Aug. 14, 1899. 

Charles Parsons Clifford to 
Edith G. Stone at Milton, Oct. 
28, 1903. 

Joseph Griswold Coleman to 
Agnes Almy at Mattapoisett, 
Sept. 30, 1903. 

Frederic Sage Darrow to Mary 
Goodall at Windsor Beach, 
N. Y., July 16, 1903. 

James Ambrose Hathaway to 
Berniece Lawton, at Brighton, 
Oct. 7, 1903. 

Henry Franklin Phillips to 
Florence Johnson, at Revere, 
Sept. 3, 1903. 

1880. William Benjamin Jack- 
son to Isabel Morrison West, at 
Pittsfield, Sept. 3, 1903. 

1897. Frank Lee Drummond 
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Rust to Ethel Haskins, at New 
York, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1903. 

M. D. 1899. William John Hammond 
to Edith Lewis, Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 7, 1903. 

M. D. 1901. Harris Bigelow Haskell 
to Bertha L. Marston, at Cam- 
bridge, September, 1903. 

[D. M. D. 1901.] Leslie Barnes Bout- 
well to Madelaine Endicott 
Giddings, at Beverly, Sept. 9, 
1903. 

LL. B. 1889. John Stansbury Tooker 
to Mrs. Maud Jaffray Hunne- 
well, in London, Sept., 1903. 

LL. B. 1901. Louis Henry Butter- 
worth to Sylvia Churchill Stod- 
dard, at North Brookfield, 
Sept. 9, 1903. 

LL. B. 1903. Eugene Walter Ong to 
Bessie W. Preston, at Brookline, 
Oct. 21, 1903. 

S. B. 1901. Clifford Taft Hanson to 
Alice Gertrude Melvin, at To- 
ledo, O., Oct. 6, 1903. 

S. B. 1901. Charles William Jaynes 
to Ruth Cheever Wilkins, at 
Longwood, Oct. 17, 1903. 

S. B. 1901. Howard Crichton Mce- 
Neil to Mary Elizabeth Cleve- 
land, at Dundee, Ill., Sept. 22, 
1903. 

[Dent. Sch. 1898.] Frederick Nash 
Ray to Ida J. Wentworth, at 
Haverhill, Oct. 21, 1903. 

[L. S. S. 1890.] Logan Waller Page 
to Anne Page Shaler, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1903. 

[L. S. S. 1900.] Augustus Grange Por- 
ter to Gertrude Wright, at Niag- 
ara Falls Centre, Ont., Oct. 21, 
1903. 

[L. S. S. 1903.] Thomas Hethering- 
ton Graydon to Helen Beryl 
Whitney, at Malden, July, 
1903. 
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With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 


1836 


1837 


1849. 


1855. 


1859. 


1862. 


1864. 


Harvard University. 


The College. 

. William Ellison Parmenter, b. 
12 March, 1816, at Boston ; d. 
at Arlington, 4 Oct., 1903. 

. William Johnson Dale, M. D., 

b. 5 Sept., 1815, at Gloucester ; 

d. at North Andover, 7 Oct., 

1903. 

Albert Franklin Sawyer, M. D., 

b. 9 Aug., 1827 [Medford]; d. 

at San Diego, Cal., 29 Sept., 

1903. 

. Joseph Warren Towle, b. 15 

Aug., 1825, at Epping, N. H. ; 

d. at Exeter, N. H., 26 Sept., 

1903. 

Charles Ammi Cutter, Div. S., 

b. 14 March, 1837, at Boston ; 

d. at Walpole, N. H., 6 Sept., 

1903. 


. Samuel Wells, b. 9 Sept., 1836, 


at Hallowell, Me.; d. at Boston, 
3 Oct., 1903. 


. George Luther Whitman, b. 22 


Aug., 1834, at Boston; d. at 
Manchester, Conn., 14 Aug., 
1903. 


. Benjamin Graves Brown, b. 22 


Feb., 1837, at Marblehead ; d. 
at Marblehead, 29 Sept., 1903. 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph. 
D. and A. M., b. 6 Nov., 1836, 
at Boston; d. at Beverly, 23 
Oct., 1903. 

Charles Ezra Greene, b. 12 Feb., 
1842, at Cambridge ; d. at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 17 Oct., 1903. 
William Chandler Fabens, 
LL. B., b. 1 March, 1843, at 
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1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1886. 


1887. 


1900. 


1901. 


1903. 


1845. 


1846 


Marblehead ; d. at Marblehead, 
24 Oct., 1903. 

George Briggs Russell, b. 27 
Sept., 1843, at Plymouth ; d. at 
Columbus, O., 24 Oct., 1903. 
Charles Brooks Brigham, M. D., 
b. 17 Jan., 1845, at Boston ; d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., 24 Aug., 
1903. 

Arthur Earl Jones, LL. B., b. 7 
Aug., 1846, at Greenfield ; d. 
at Cambridge, 6 Aug., 1903. 
Almadus Wilkinson, b. 13 Oct., 
1849, at Lansingburg, N. Y.; 
d.at Troy, N. Y., 24 July, 1903, 
William Torrey Barker, b. 14 
Feb., 1851, at South Hanson ; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 12 Aug., 
1903. 

George Andrew Blaney, LL. B., 
b. 16 April, 1853, at Roxbury ; 
d. at Newton, 12 Sept., 1903. 
Samuel Cleaves Jones, b. 6 
Dec., 1863, at Roxbury ; d. at 
Roxbury, 30 Oct., 1903. 
Charles Challet, b. 20 Apr. 
1863, at Geneva, Switz.; d. at 
Morgantown, West Va. 14 
Aug., 1903. 

Richard Wells Foster, b. 27 
Oct., 1878, at Clinton; d. at 
Cottage City, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, 1 Sept., 1903. 

John Joseph O’Donnell, b. 14 
Sept., 1877, at Boston; d. at 
San Isidro, Island of Luzon, 
P. I, 15 Aug., 1903. 

Howard Barrett Wilson, b. 4 
March, 1881, at Bayou Sara, 
La.; d. at Willows, Cal., 4 
Aug., 1903. 


Medical School. 
Rufus Shackford, b. 17 Dec., 
1816, at Chester, N. H.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 24 Sept., 1902. 
. Louis Léon Lesieur Desaulniers, 
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b. 16 Feb., 1823, at Yama- 
chiche, P. Q.; d. at Montreal, 
P. Q., 31 Oct., 1896. 

Charles Floyer Pond Hildreth, 
b. 12 Dee., 1832, at Boston ; d. 
at Manchester, N. H., 18 Aug., 
1903. 

Walter Duncan Anderson, b. 17 
April, 1840, in Colchester Co., 
N. S.; d. at Vallejo, Cal., 31 
July, 1903. 

Norton Folsom, b. 15 April, 
1842, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 12 Sept., 1903. 

Joseph Pearson Oliver, b. 28 
March, 1845, at Boston; d. at 
Paris, France, 11 Sept., 1903. 
Ossian Wilbur Goss, b. 21 
March, 1856, at Gilford, N. H. ; 
d. at Lakeport, N. H., 8 Oct., 
1903. 

George Haven, b. 13 July, 1861, 
at Portsmouth, N. H.; d. at 
Boston, 27 Sept., 1903. 

Austin Holden, b. 20 July, 
1854, at Charlestown; d. at 
Newton, 30 Sept., 1903. 


Dental School. 
Frederic Miller Robinson, b. 13 
April, 1848, at St. John, N. B. ; 
d. at Boston, 30 Aug., 1903. 
George Osbourne Gaymond, b. 
2 Oct., 1872, at Boston ; d. at 
Dedham, 7 Oct., 1903. 


Law School. 

Simon Yandes, b. 5 Jan., 1816, 
in Fayette Co., Pa.; d. at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 5 Oct., 1903. 
Edward Henry Swan, b. 14 
March, 1822, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at Oyster Bay, L. I., 
N. Y., 30 Aug., 1903. 


Scientific School. 
Joseph Dudley Gould, b. 11 
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Feb., 1835, at Roxbury ; d. at 
North Billerica, 27 Oct., 1903. 

1868. William Henry Harrison New- 
man, b. 19 May, 1846, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; d. at Brookline, 
10 Aug., 1903 


Honorary Graduates. 

1864. (A.M.) Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, LL. D., b. 26 April, 1822, 
at Hartford, Conn. ; d. at Wa- 
verley, 28 Aug., 1903. 

1896. (A. M.) Gordon McKay, b. 4 
May, 1821, at Pittsfield; d. at 
Newport, R. I., 19 Oct., 1903. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send it 
to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1874.] Louis Atherton Pope, b. 6 
Oct., 1852, at Brookline; d. at 
Newburyport, 20 Aug., 1903. 

[1879.] George Wilkinson Storm, b. 
in 1856; d. at East Orange, N. 
J., 27 Sept., 1903. 

[1899.] Roy Sidney Hedges, drowned 
in Shaw’s Cove, New London, 
Conn., May, 1903. 

[1902 Special.] Abu Kalil, d. at New 
York, N. Y., 9 July, 1903. 

[1904.] Charles Shattuck Fletcher, b. 
20 July, 1878, at Worcester; 
d. at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 13 
Sept., 1903. 

[1905.] William Emerson Cobb, d. at 
Newton Centre, 19 Sept., 1903. 

[1906.] George Herbert Evans, 
drowned in Canada Lake, N. Y., 
10 Aug., 1903. 

[L. S. 1842.] Albert Mathews, b. in 
New York, N. Y.; d. at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., 9 Sept., 1903. 

[L. S. §. 1851.] Alexander McCul- 
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lough Stetson, b. 14 Oct., 1833, 
at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Swampscott, 27 Sept., 1903. 


ATHLETICS AND DISTINC- 
TION IN LIFE.! 


In the earlier part of his article Mr. 
Lowell points out that “ Who’s Who,” 
as a measure of success in life, tends 
to favor those who devote themselves 
to scholarship or public affairs as com- 
pared with men who expend their en- 
ergies on professional, and especially 
on mercantile pursuits. It gives par- 
ticular prominence to scholarship, and 
as this is an occupation for which high 
scholars in college are peculiarly fitted, 
the book cannot be considered a fair 
test of the relation between college 
rank and general success in after life. 
So far as mere fame is concerned, how- 
ever, the position is somewhat differ- 
ent. The reputation won in the prac- 
tice of a profession or in business fades 
more rapidly than that achieved by 
the pen or by public service. The 
writers and statesmen of half a cen- 
tury ago have been forgotten far less 
than the successful lawyers, doctors, 
and merchants. “Who’s Who” is, 
therefore, a much better test of dis- 
tinction than of success in life ; al- 
though in any case the results it yields 
must be looked upon as approximate, 
not absolute. At present, however, it 
is the only statistical measure that can 
be applied, and hence the figures taken 
from it have no little value, even if we 
cannot regard them as numerically 
exact. ... 

The scholar is not the only type of 
man of mark in college whose subse- 
quent career is worth following. The 
athlete is a far more prominent figure. 


1 From an article inthe Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 
1903. 
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What is the relation between his fame 
in college and his distinction in after 
life? In undertaking to examine the 
question the writer believed, and ex- 
pected to find, that any success in col- 
lege, intellectual or physical, would be 
an indication of natural vigor, and 
therefore increase to some extent the 
chance of distinction in any subsequent 
career ; but this proves to be true only 
in part. In the case of the three great 
athletic bodies, the Crew, the baseball 
Nine, and the football Eleven, we have 
no data to work with so accurate as 
those which the college rank lists fur- 
nish in regard to scholars, because un- 
til very recent times their records of 
membership were not carefully made 
and preserved. Still, it is believed 
that the lists compiled by Mr. Thomp- 
son, of the Harvard Union, are so 
nearly correct that any errors are not 
likely to affect the general result. 
Take first the crews. We find that 
during the 27 years from 1861 to 1887 
they comprised 82 different men, of 
whom six, or one in thirteen and two 
thirds, are in “ Who’s Who.” This, it 
will be observed, is very nearly the same 
as the proportion for the total gradu- 
ates of the college during the same 
period, and it has remained fairly con- 
stant throughout. The members of 
the Crew would appear, therefore, to 
have about the same chance of the kind 
of distinction implied in “ Who’s 
Who” as the average members of the 
class. That is, intellectually speaking, 
they are neither better nor worse than 
their classmates. When we come to 
the captains of the Crew, we should ex- 
pect to find men chosen on account of 
superior force or intelligence. We 
should, therefore, expect them to win 
a greater share of distinction in the 
world than the average of their class- 
mates ; and this proves to be the fact. 


Of the 17 captains of the Crew during 
the 27 years in question, three, or one 
in five and two thirds, are to be found 
in “ Who’s Who.” The numbers dealt 
with are, of course, so small that acci- 
dent plays a very large part, —a part 
large enough to make the results un- 
trustworthy as a basis for any theory. 
Still, so far as they go, they would in- 
dicate that the chance of the kind of 
distinction implied by “ Who’s Who” 
is as great for the captains of the crew 
as for the high scholars in the class 
and the men who take special honors, 
and greater than for the average of 
the men who rank in the first seventh 
of the class. So far, our results are 
not very different from those we might 
have been led to expect ; but when we 
turn to the other teams we reach quite 
different conclusions. 

Baseball began with the Class of 
1866, and from the 22 classes down to 
and including 1887 there were drawn 
102 members of the Nine, of whom 
seven, or one in fourteen and a half, 
are included in “ Who’s Who.” At 
first sight this seems to show that, in- 
tellectually speaking, the members of 
the Nine have been fair average speci- 
mens of the class ; but when we exam- 
ine the matter a little more closely we 
find that a great change has taken 
place. Six out of the seven baseball 
men whose names appear in “ Who’s 
Who” belong to the three classes of 
1867, 1868, and 1869. During the 18 
years that followed there were 72 
players on the Nine, of whom only one 
is in “ Who’s Who.” The contrast is 
very surprising until we examine more 
carefully the names of the men who 
played upon the Nine in the early days. 
In the four classes from 1866 to 1869, 
there were 30 members of the Nine, of 
whom six, as we have said, or one in 
five, are in “ Who’s Who ;” but these 
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were days in which scholars played 
uponthe Nine. In fact, one member 
of the Nine in each of five consecutive 
classes in those days was in the first 
seventh of his class ; and of the 30 
men already mentioned, three were in 
the first seventh of their class, while 
two more took special honors ; and 
thus it happens that of the six men in 
“ Who’s Who ” in the first four years, 
four are men who distinguished them- 
selves by scholarship in college. Since 
that time the scholars have ceased to 
play ball, or the Nine have ceased to 
study ; for, of the 111 men recorded 
as members of the Nine from 1872 
through 1898, there was only one man 
who took honors in any subject, no 
man who won a Bowdoin Prize, and 
through 1887 (when the rank list was 
given up) only one man in the first 
seventh of his class. 

Perhaps the reason for such a change 
may be found in the very improvement 
of the game. A higher amount of 
skill is required than of old, and this 
means more training and more time 
expended. So that while it was possi- 
ble in the early years for men like 
James Barr Ames, Francis Rawle, and 
Francis Greenwood Peabody to be 
proficient both with bats and books, 
this has become well-nigh an impossi- 
bility to-day. 

The case of the baseball captains is 
even more surprising. Their names 
are not given for the first few years; 
but from 1874, when the list begins, 
down to the present day, there does 
not appear in “Who’s Who” the 
name of a single captain of the 
Nine. 

The record of the football team tells 
much the same story, except that it 
opens after the days were passed when 
men combined scholarship with ath- 
letics. Mr. Thompson’s football re- 
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cords start with the Class of 1874; and 
from that time through 1887 there 
were 93 members of the Eleven, of 
whom three, or one out of 31, are 
found in “ Who’s Who;” while of the 
seven captains, not one appears in that 
work. Of late years the result has 
been more promising, for of the 55 
men who have been upon the team 
from 1888 to 1898, two are in “ Who’s 
Who,” and one of these was a captain. 
As in baseball after the early years, so 
among the football men the record of 
scholarship at college has not been 
brilliant. In all the years from 1874 
to 1898 there were, out of the 148 
men upon the team, only two men 
who took special honors, two who took 
a Bowdoin Prize, and two who were 
in the first seventh of the class. In 
one case, however, all three kinds 
of honors were attained by the same 
man. So that out of the 148 men, 
four attained some distinction in schol- 
arship. Curiously enough, no one of 
the four appears in “ Who’s Who.” 
These statistics would tend to show 
that while the chance of the kind of 
distinction recorded in “ Who’s Who” 
is about the same for the Crew as for 
the average of the class, and is much 
greater for the captains of the crew, it 
is for the football and baseball men 
far less than for the average graduate. 
Such a result cannot be attributed 
entirely to the fact that high scholars 
no longer play upon the Nine or upon 
the Eleven, for this is equally true 
of the Crew. In fact, from 1861 to 
1898 no member of the Crew won a 
Bowdoin Prize, or stood in the first 
seventh of his class, and only one took 
final honors in any subject; but the 
oarsmen proved in other ways that 
they possessed in as great a degree as 
the average of the class the qualities 
that make for distinction. Why should 
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not this be true of the baseball and 
football men also ? 

To contrast the proportion of col- 
lege athletes and high scholars found 
in “ Who’s Who” might well be 
thought unfair on the ground that the 
criterion of eminence used in that 
book tends to favor scholarship as 
compared with success in the profes- 
sions or in business, and tends, there- 
fore, to give a distinct advantage to 
men who were scholars in College. 
This might explain, in part, at least, 
why the high scholars should appear 
in “ Who’s Who” in greater numbers 
than the athletes; but it does not ex- 
plain why the athletes should appear 
in it less than the average graduate. 
There is no obvious reason why the 
athletes should not distinguish them- 
selves in later life, whether through 
scholarship or otherwise, as frequently 
as the other members of the class who 
are not scholars. If they do not do so 
it would seem that a principle of selec- 
tion must be at work in the case of the 
Nine and the Eleven which eliminates 
men of intellectual abilities and tastes. 
The time that one must devote to such 
sports is greater than in the case of 
the Crew, and this apparently discour- 
ages men who have other interests. 

That the members of the teams 
should attain in after life a smaller 
share of distinction than the average of 
their classmates, by whatever criterion 
it is measured, was a surprise to the 
writer, and is certainly a matter for 
regret. It is one of many indications 
that athletics have become too much 
an end in themselves, distinct from the 
current of college life; that the pursuit 
has become so absorbing, the amount of 
practice required so great, as to en- 
tail a sacrifice of other things in order 
to play on the team. This is due 
partly to the professional character of 
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all American sports, which tend pecul- 
iarly to the development of a very 
high degree of technical skill, and 
partly to a distribution of the college 
year which throws work and play into 
the same periods. Division of labor, 
and specialization of occupation, is an 
important element in the progress of 
the world, but men can carry it too 
far in the training of their brains and 
bodies in college. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Gordon McKay’s Will, filed Nov. 9, 
gives Harvard 80 per cent. of the bal- 
ance of the net annual income, after 
certain annuities amounting to about 
$50,000 have been paid. This 80 per 
cent., however, will not be paid until 
$1,000,000 has been accumulated; af- 
ter that, the 80 per cent. will be paid 
annually. After the death of the last 
surviving annuitant, the estate, includ- 
ing all unexpended income, will come 
to the University. And it is directed 
that this sum and the interest before 
paid shall be known as the Gordon 
McKay Endowment. The conditions 
of this bequest are that “the net 
income of the Endowment be used 
to promote applied science ; first, by 
maintaining professorships, workshops, 
laboratories, and collections for all of 
those scientific subjects which have 
applications useful to man ; and sec- 
ond, by aiding meritorious and needy 
students in pursuing those subjects.” 
The Corporation is further directed 
to take especial care that the subject 
of mechanical engineering be thor- 
oughly provided for from the Endow- 
ment. In case the Corporation fails 
to accept these conditions, the estate 
is to be given to the trustees in trust 
to apply it for the purposes enumer- 
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ated in the above conditions. The 
will makes stipulations about the sal- 
aries of the professorships, so that 
able men will be attracted, and also 
directs that all the equipment, instru- 
ments, machinery, etc., shall always 
be kept of the best designs and qual- 
ity. It is estimated that it will take 
from five to ten years for the 80 per 
cent. of the net income to accumulate 
to the sum of $1,000,000; it will there- 
fore be some time before the Univer- 
sity receives anything. Eventually, 
however, a very large sum will be re- 
ceived. 

At the annual banquet of the Har- 
vard Odontological Society the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: J. G. W. 
Werner, d ’76, pres.; J. W. Esta- 
brooks, d’00, sec. ; H. L. Howe, d ’98, 
editor; J. W. Estabrooks, W. P. Cooke, 
’81, and L. F. Bigelow, d ’86, exec. 
committee. 

The Corporation has voted that in the 
College Seal the final letters AE of the 
words Ecclesiae be written as separate 
letters and not as a diphthong, the 
dots between the words being omitted. 

The following New York Harvard 
men were candidates for office in the 
recent election: J. H. Adams,. ’81, 
Rep., for the Assembly, 21st District, 
and B. R. Robinson, ’98, Rep., for Al- 
derman, 29th district, both of whom 
were elected; and J. R. Delafield, /’99, 
Rep., for Alderman, 42d district. 

The following men with Harvard 
degrees are among the lecturers at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, this sea- 
son: Sir Frederick Pollock, A ’95, on 
“The Theory of the State in English 
Publicists ;” Prof. G. E. Woodberry, 
77, on “ Race Power in Literature,” 
Charles S. Peirce, ’59, on “Some 
Topics of Logic Bearing on Questions 
Now Vexed ;” A. T. Mahan, A ’95, 
on “The War of 1812 ;” Prof. H. C. 
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Ernst, ’76, on “Bacteria in Modern 
Medicine ;” Prof. Edward Channing, 
78, on “ Early American History;” Dr. 
William Everett, 59, on “ The Ital- 
ian Poets Since Dante;” Prof. J. H. 
Ropes, ’89, on “ The Apostolic Age in 
the Light of Modern Criticism.” 

Prof. J. K. Paine, h ’69, represented 
Harvard at the dedication of the Wag- 
ner statue in Berlin last October. 

Prof. P. H. Hanus was recently 
chosen president of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club. 

The newly elected officers of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind are: F. 
H. Appleton, ’69, pres.; A. A. Law- 
rence, ’70, vice-pres.; P. T. Jackson, 
’65, treas.; Michael Anagnos, h ’92, sec. 

Among the trustees of the Mass. 
Gas Companies are : C. F. Adams, 2d, 
88; C. M. Weld, ’80; W. C. Baylies, 
84; Robert Winsor, ’80. J.C. Rice, 
’98, is secretary. 

At the annual convention of the 
American Bar Association at Hot 
Springs, Va., Aug. 26, Pres. Francis 
Rawle, ’69, delivered the annual ad- 
dress in which he reviewed legislation 
in the United States during the last 
year. Among members for the council 
there were chosen S. E. Baldwin, L. 
S. ’63, for Conn.; J. B. Ames, ’68, for 
Mass.; A. M. Eaton, /’78, for Rhode 
Island; W. S. Logan, ’71, for New 
York. Sir Frederick Pollock, h ’95, 
read a paper on “Law Reporting in 
England.” 

A. L. Mills, ’81, and H. L. Corbett, 
03, are directors of the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Fair, Portland, Ore. 

By the will of the late Mary Putnam 
Ropes, of Salem, Harvard receives her 
Boston and Maine R. R. Co. common 
stock, to assist in the endowment of 
a professorship to be known as the 
Nathaniel Ropes chair of Political 
Economy; and also one half interest 
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in an annuity bond of the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Co., to 
establish a fund to be known as the 
Nathaniel Ropes, Jr., fund. 

The Social Service Committee has 
arranged so that old clothing, as well 
as old books and magazines, can be 
left with the janitor at Phillips Brooks 
House. Such clothing and books will 
be sent to Tuskegee and Hampton In- 
stitutes or be distributed through the 
various charitable agencies of Cam- 
bridge and Boston. 

Medical School Scholarships Award. 
The Faculty of the Medical School 
announces the following awards of 
scholarships for the ensuing year: 
The Edward M. Barringer Scholarship 
of $500, divided as follows — $300 
to G. S. Amsden, 3 M., and $200 to 
H.W.Godfrey, 2M. The Jsaac Sweet- 
ser Scholarship of $250—to A. H. 
Crosbie, 2 M. The Claudius M. Jones 
Scholarship of $250 —to S. J. Beach, 
3M. The Hilton Scholarships of $225 
each —to C. R. Metcalf, 2 M., and 
W. A. Sawyer, 2M. The Alfred Hos- 
mer Linder Scholarship of $200 — to 
T. Ordway, 3 M. The Eveleth Schol- 
arships of $200 each — to E. H. Place, 
4 M., L. S. Beals, 4 M., and L. G. 
Beeley, 4 M. The Edward Wiggles- 
worth Scholarship of $200 — to C. L. 
Overlander, 3 M. The Charles B. 
Porter Scholarship of $200 — to R. S. 
Stearns, 3 M. The Faculty Scholar- 
ships of $200 each — to L. Arkin, 4 M., 
N. H. Clark, 4 M., H. B. C. Riemer, 
4 M., and W. C. Woodward,4 M. The 
John Thomson Taylor Scholarship of 
$200 — to B. E. Sibley, 3 M. The 
Lucius F. Billings Scholarship of $200 
—to R. H. Goldthwaite, 2 M. The 
Orlando W. Doe Scholarship of $100 
—to W.L. Barnes,4 M. The Charles 
Pratt Strong Scholarship of $100 — to 
C. H. Staples, 4M. The scholarships 
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open to men in the first-year class will 
probably not be awarded until Jan- 
uary. 

Overseers’ Attendance at Meetings. 
A correspondent has compiled from 
the Overseers’ Records as printed in 
the Magazine the following table of 
attendance of elected Overseers at the 
meetings of the Board last year. 
There were 10 meetings, four stated 
and six special. 





Stated 
qd 
Special 
6. 
Total 
present. 











G. EB. Adams......2000. 0 
Tee ONE 6 sccewesiccs ous 1 
W. A. Bancroft......... 4 
C. J. Bonaparte ........ | 3 
D. W. Cheever ......... 3 


~ 





C. F. Folaom ......++-. | 
G. A. Gordom........52. | 
Seer 
A. Hemenway ......... | 
F. L. Higginson........ 

Ni Sere 
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H. 8S. Huidekoper....... | 
W. Lawrence........... 
FF Bice ccsccusies | 
W. C. Loring... oe 

J. Noble ....... 
C. E. Norton... 
H. Putnam. 
E. P. Seaver..e....20-. 
M. Storey 























PARI mH ORI EIOK EIN Seacwens| Absent. 


CO He DS EO em COM COLO COCO LOR ORO ROR 
WOOT OCOD OWI ROR RAW OMNOWUN ORR 


AWOWRAWARMOUTIAAGwWIOW 


M. Williams... ....... | 





From this it appears that two mem- 
bers, W. A. Bancroft and F. L. Hig- 
ginson, attended every meeting, and 
that C. S. Fairchild attended none. 
G. E. Adams, R. Bacon, G. A. Gor- 
don, S. Hill, G. F. Hoar, H. S. Huide- 
koper, E. P. Seaver, E. Wetmore, and 
W. Warren were absent from a ma- 
jority of meetings. Of the Overseers 
who reside outside of Massachusetts, 
only H. Putnam attended all the 
stated meetings, besides three special. 
Of the three New York members, R. 
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Bacon, C. S. Fairchild, and E. Wet- 
more, the total attendance was 5 out 
of a total of 30. Of the other distant 
Overseers, G. E. Adams (Chicago), 
C. J. Bonaparte (Baltimore), S. Hill 
(Seattle), G. F. Hoar (Washington, 
D. C., although his home is Worces- 
ter), and H. S. Huidekoper (Philadel- 
phia), the total attendance was 17 out 
of a total of 50. The total attend- 
ance of all the Overseers who live ata 
distance was 29 out of 90 — or about 
30 per cent. The total attendance of 
the 19 Overseers living in or near 
Boston was 127 out of 190, or about 
66 per cent. Assuming that for both 
classes the causes of unavoidable ab- 
sence —illness or foreign travel — 
were the same, it appears that the 
non-Massachusetts Overseers attended 
the Board meetings less than half as 
regularly as the Overseers from the 
State, and that Cambridge is more ac- 
cessible from Seattle than from New 
York. 

On Nov. 2 men were set to work 
tearing down the grand stands on 
both sides of the old football field. 
The large beams will be used to make 
temporary seats on the south end of 
the Stadium where cement seats will 
be in place only about half way up. 
The seats of the old stands will be 
used to lay over the new cement 
seats. The seating capacity of the 
Stadium was increased for the Yale 
game by ten more entire rows, four 
tows of temporary seats being erected 
around the broad promenade, and six 
rows on the ground inside the Sta- 
dium wall below the level of the first 
seats. 

The Deutscher Verein has given 
the Harvard Union complete sets in 
German of the works of Schiller, 
Lessing, and Goethe, in 10, 16, and 
40 volumes respectively. 
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Professors Strobel and Westengard, 
of the Law School, sailed from New 
York on Oct. 27 for Europe, on their 
way to Siam. Prof. Strobel has ob- 
tained indefinite leave of absence to 
serve as legal adviser to the King of 
Siam, and Prof. Westengard will serve 
as associate legal adviser for one 
year. 

On Oct. 28, between 4 and 5 Pp. M., 
8 or 10 lockers in the Gymnasium 
were forcibly opened, and several 
watches, together with some money, 
were stolen. 

The class in Geology 22 is this 
year finishing mapping the metropoli- 
tan district of Boston. During the 
past four years successive classes have 
added to this map; the area of the 
model of Boston, exhibited in the Geo- 
logical Museum, defines the limits of 
the work. Itis planned to construct, 
as the result of this year’s work, a 
large geological map on the same 
scale as the model. The class is 
working in Swampscott, Peabody, Lin- 
coln, Wellesley, Dedham, Braintree, 
Quiney, and Hull. 

The Harvard Observatory has or- 
dered a large new telescope for use at 
the station at Arequipa, Peru. This 
is the result of the satisfactory tests 
made through the telescope purchased 
last spring. Only the lenses of the 
latter have as yet been received, but 
the mountings are now nearly ready 
and it is expected that the telescope 
will be in working order in a few 
weeks. The clearness of several 
photographs taken recently has de- 
monstrated the peculiar power of 
these lenses, and it is believed that 
the telescope will be of great value in 
the investigations to be pursued this 
winter. The Observatory will soon 
issue an extensive work on variable 
stars which has been in preparation 
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for some time, and contains the most 
complete and detailed account of va- 
riable stars yet published. All of the 
known variables are separately consid- 
ered in such a manner that the book 
may be used to great advantage for 
reference. 

The only important recent changes 
at the University Museum have been 
made in the African Room, where an 
unusually fine specimen of a giraffe, 
standing nearly 17 feet in height, has 
been set up. It was killed in the 
summer of 1902 in East Africa. In 
order to protect the giraffe and other 
specimens of big African mammals in 
the Museum, the three large glass 
eases in the African room have been 
replaced by a single case, constructed 
of large panes of plate glass. 

The Peabody Museum has recently 
acquired a collection of Mexican an- 
tiques, taken from excavations at Zum- 
pango and Tecomaxochill. The col- 
lection consists of crania, pottery, 
stone implements, soapstone vessels, 
and small human effigies, one of which 
is aremarkably fine specimen. There 
are also beads of gadeite and shell, 
stone pendants and ear ornaments, 
and rude figures of stone, fashioned 
from discarded axes. The large col- 
lection of Pacific Island material has 
been arranged in one of the rooms of 
the Warren Gallery on the fourth 
floor. 

Because of the great demand for 
seats at Memorial, two more men than 
formerly have been assigned to each 
table. The directors have abolished 
giving tips to waiters, whose wages 
have been increased. Ten cents a 
week, the former customary tip, has 
been added to the price of board to 
make this increase. Each waiter, 
before engaging to work at the hall 
this year, agrees not to take tips. 


VARIA. 


THE HARVARD FACULTY IN 1850. 


(The writer died before revising these 
notes. — Ep.] 

The Class of 1850 was small com- 
pared with those of the present day : 
only 66 graduated. Some of the stout- 
est men died earliest, showing that the 
principle of vitality is a hidden factor 
in every one’s make-up. 

In 1850, Pres. Sparks was at the 
helm, a dignified, calm, urbane man, 
who loved the College and his boys. 
He gave me a gentle reprimand for 
failing to attend morning prayers re- 
gularly — which was the only sum- 
mons, ever received from the hands of 
the President’s Freshman. 

During the winter, the morning 
prayers were held a little after day- 
break and sometimes “ full knee-deep 
lay the untrodden snow.” 

Dr. Walker— whose face would have 
served as model for a statue of “ Be- 
nevolence ” — was professor of Moral 
and Mental Philosophy. He loved the 
boys into goodness. He seemed dis- 
tressed when any of his class failed 
at recitation, and the most irreverent 
youth would never think of carica- 
turing him. His habit was to call on 
the boys alphabetically, and then there 
would be hasty studying by those 
whose names were next on the list. 

Prof. Channing —a_ jovial-looking 
old gentleman who presided over 
Belles-Lettres — was a merciless critic, 
and often a man would hand in his 
“Theme,” flattering himself that it 
was perfect, to have it returned to 
him scarred all over with corrections; 
and I grieve to say that some irreve- 
rent youths would remark, upon seeing 
the mutilations of their much prized 
manuscript, “ D—n old Potty.” 

The man who did not study his les- 
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son before coming to recitation had 
no chance of escape in Channing’s 
room. He had no regular method of 
calling on the boys to recite, but would 
jump all over the alphabet, thus giv- 
ing one no chance to study his part 
while his neighbor was reciting. 

There was Prof. Longfellow (a 
quiet, refined, pleasant-looking man 
of 45 years) who taught the modern 
languages. He was so gentle that 
no one could be rude in his presence ; 
still, the boys did not feel so close to 
him as to Dr. Walker. I was in his 
Italian class when Edgar Allan Poe 
died. Poe had a prejudice against 
Longfellow and had unsparingly criti- 
cised him as a poet, accusing him of 
plagiarism; yet Longfellow spoke of 
him in terms of highest praise as a 
poet, and read the “Bells” to the 
class, so that we could almost hear 
them ringing. 

Next comes Prof. Peirce, the cele- 
brated mathematician. All calculations 
were so simple to him that he could not 
realize the difficulties of the boys. Fre- 
quently, when he would say, “There- 
fore, etc.,” the Class was bewildered 
and could not follow him. I can see 
him now, with his long black hair and 
thoughtful mien, a kindly man, ab- 
sorbed in thought, with little interest 
in anything except science. 

Prof. Lovering, who so ably taught 
the Physical Sciences, was a busy man, 
wrapt up in his profession; exact and 
clear, no one could fail to learn under 
him. 

Having entered college as a Senior, 
I chose Italian and Mathematics as 
my elective studies and therefore was 
not in the classes of Professors Fel- 
ton and Beck, who taught Latin and 
Greek ; they were able and learned 
men, distinguished in their profes- 
sion. 


Varia. 
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All have passed away, but their 
works do live after them. 

Sam’! Kirkman, ’50. 
FLORENCE, ALA. 

{| Paul Revere Engraving of Har- 
vard. The view of Harvard College 
published in this number of the Mag- 

zine was drawn by Josh. Chadwick 
and engraved by Paul Revere before 
1775. Only one earlier view is known, 
that of William Burgess published in 
1726, a facsimile of which was given 
in the Magazine for March, 1897 (vol. 
v, p. 325). Holden, Hollis, and the 
new Harvard Hall are shown in this 
view for the first time. Hollis, it will 
be noticed, has its doors on the west 
side, its eastern face at this date being 
naturally its back side. The first 
Stoughton Hall is still standing in its 
place between Harvard and Massa- 
chusetts, a building like Hollis in 
character but with dormer windows in 
its fourth story. It was taken down 
shortly after, in 1780. On the west 
end of Massachusetts the clock is 
plainly shown as in the earlier view of 
1726, setting at rest all doubts as to 
whether a clock or a sun-dial adorned 
the spot. The Class-day Tree behind 
Harvard is seen, and has attained a 
good size. The plain low fence or wall 
has three gates, two for foot-passen- 
gers only, the third, that to the south 
of Massachusetts, wide enough for ve- 
hicles. The foreground is interesting 
with its youths in academic costume, 
one wearing a queue, its men on horse- 
back with long whips, and its coach 
and four with coachman and footman. 
The original engraving (about 9 by 4 
inches) is of extreme rarity. Only 
two copies are known, one in the Es- 
sex Institute, Salem, the other owned 
by Mr. Z. T. Hollingsworth of Boston, 
who has kindly permitted this repro- 
duction to be made. The original cop- 
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per plate was cut in two by Revere in 
1775, and on the back of one half at 
least, which is still preserved in the 
State House, he engraved the six, four- 
teen, and twenty shilling notes for the 
provincial currency. From this re- 
maining right half of the plate re- 
strikes of the original engraving have 
been made, one of which is in the Col- 
lege Library. — W. C. Lane, ’81. 

4 Mr. H. H. Edes has reprinted from 
the Publications of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts two papers refer- 
ring to Harvard College. In the first 
he shows that not George Washing- 
ton, but Prof. John Winthrop, Hollis 
Professor of Mathematics, received in 
1773 the first LL.D. degree conferred 
by Harvard. In the second paper 
Mr. Edes describes “ Harvard Theses 
of 1663,” prefixing a facsimile of the 
weather-stained manuscript list. Many 
of the titles of these theses are quaint, 
viz. : “The precepts of Art know nei- 
ther rising nor setting ;” “ Logic, with 
respect to the Perception of ideas, is 
the Optic Nerve ;” “Rhetoric is the 
Clothing in purple of Reasoning and 
Oratory ;” ‘ Aposiopesis is a Rhe- 
torical Enthymeme ;” “Gesture is 
the impersonation of Persuasion ;” 
“ Mathematics is the Diadem of the 
Intellect ;” “Ciphers give what they 
have not;” “The Geometer is an 
Angular Wretch;” “Matter is the 
Bishop’s throne of form — form is the 
Bishop of Matter ;” “Substance is 
the caravansary of Accidents ;” “ Eth- 
ics is a corrosive Plaster for vices ;” 
‘Man is the constellated sporades of all 
beings ;’’ “The Animal Spirits are 
the Hyphen between the rational soul 
and the body.” Mr. Edes adds a valu- 
able note on the early Commencement 
Programs. 

{Of all the beautiful tributes to Em- 
erson, is not Carlyle’s the best ? “ That 


man came to see me. I don’t know 
what brought him, and we kept him 
one night, and then he left us. I saw 
him go up the hill. I did n’t go with 
him to see him descend. I preferred 
to watch him mount and vanish like 
an angel.” 

| It may be of sufficient interest to 
record the fact that a part of the old 
fence around the College Yard, with 
which so many of the older graduates 
have close associations from sitting 
on it, or leaning against it, is still 
doing duty at Groton. A few years 
ago Mr. Amory A. Lawrence, ’70, 
gave to that town a field on Broad 
Meadow Road, to be used as a play- 
ground ; and forty-two of the granite 
posts from Cambridge have been set 
in front of the field, and now form a 
part of the fence around the Groton 
inclosure. — Samuel A. Green, ’51. 

| At a recent meeting of the London 
Authors’ Club, Canon Teignmouth 
Shore spoke of having met James 
Russell Lowell shortly after that 
gentleman had gone as minister to 
England. “That distinguished man 
was cogitating over his first public 
utterance in this country, and wonder- 
ing to what length he should speak. 
He had thought of speaking for about 
forty minutes. He had asked a coun- 
tryman of his what his view was, and 
had received this answer : ‘ Well, Mr. 
Lowell, my advice to you is that if 
you find after you have been speaking 
two minutes you have not struck oil, 
you had better give up boring.’” 

4] Prof. Miinsterberg has a story with 
which he illustrates the association of 
ideas. A mediaeval magician — more 
accurately called “fakir” nowadays 
— announced that he had invented and 
had for sale a magic pot. If certain 
rather common stones were mixed and 
placed in the pot, with a certain por- 
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tion of water, and the whole shaken 
diligently for an hour, the stones would 
turn to gold— provided that during 
the hour the operator should not think 
of a hippopotamus. The fakir sold a 
great many for fabulous sums, and 
not one of the purchasers ever de- 
manded a return of the money. The 
fakir knew his business. He was in 
advance of his age in psychology, in 
his skill in permanently fixing in his 
customer’s minds the association of 
that old pot and a hippopotamus. 
Judah Monis. A writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript gives the following 
account of the first Hebrew teacher 
at Harvard: Rabbi Judah Monis was 
born in Italy, in February, 1683, emi- 
grated to America and was converted 
from Judaism to Christianity in 1722, 
was in the latter year appointed in- 
structor in Hebrew at Harvard, and 
continued to serve in that capacity 
until his retirement in 1761. In 1735 
he published a Hebrew grammar. He 
married a sister of Rev. John Mar- 
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tin of Northboro, Mass., where he 
spent his declining years, and his re- 
mains lie buried there in the old ceme- 
tery not far from the Unitarian Church. 
His headstone bears the following in- 
scription : — 

“Here lie buried the remains of 
Rabbi Judah Monis, M. A., Late In- 
structor at Harvard College in Cam- 
bridge ; in which office he continued 
40 years. He was by birth and religion 
a Jew, But embraced the Christian 
faith, And was publickly baptized At 
Cambridge, a. p. 1722, And departed 
this life April 25th, 1764, aged eighty- 
one years, two months and twenty-one 
days. 


** A native branch of Jacob see, 
Which once from off its olive broke, 

Regrafted from the living tree (Rom. xi., 17, 24), 
Of the reviving sap partook. 


‘*From teeming Zion’s fertile womb (Isa. Ixvi., 
8), 
As dewy drops in early morn (Ps. cx. 3), 
Or rising bodies from the tomb (John v., 28, 29), 
At once be Israel’s nation born (Isa. Ixvi., 8).” 
F. L. G. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers ; h for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-gradyate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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Suggestions for Wedding and Holiday Gifts 


A Chest of Sterling Silver Table Ware as a wedding or holiday gift 
is most appropriate and always appreciated. Our chests are made 
in a variety of styles and combinations, from a modest, compact 
case holding one dozen each of tea, dessert, and table spoons, dessert 
and table forks, to one containing as many pieces as desired. 

The one illustrated above contains one hundred and twelve 
pieces. Our assortment of Sterling Silver Table Ware is very large, 
and comprises such well-known patterns as Les Cinq Fleurs, Les 
Six Fleurs, La Parisienne, and La Splendide. Also complete Sterling 
Silver dinner, dessert, and tea services, plain or elaborately hand 
wrought and chased. This trade mark is a recognized standard of 


quality, design, and workmanship. 46 (RBs 
Reed & Barton, Si/versmiths 


41 Union Square NEW YORK 6 Maiden Lane 
and leading jewelers everywhere cf 
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